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EDITORIAL    NOTE. 


The  present  edition  of  the  "  Statement  of 
Reasons''  contains  some  additions  and  cor- 
rections made  by  the  author  in  an  interleaved 
copy  of  the  work;  and  a  few  sentences  have 
been  omitted.  The  principal  additions  will 
be  found  on  pp.  97,  98,  103,  104,  and  238, 
239,  of  this  volume,  corresponding  with  pp. 
64,  59,  and  172  of  the  edition  of  1833. 

The  translation  of  passages  quoted  from 
the  Qospels  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  con- 
formed to  that  contained  in  the  author's 
"  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  with  Notes," 
recently  published.  The  changes  thus  made, 
however,  seldom  affect  the  sense. 

The  Biographical  Notice  of  Mr.  Norton,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Newell,  was  first  published  in 
the  Christian  Examiner  for  November,  1853. 
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EDITORLAX  NOTE. 


The  editor  has  taken  the  liberty  to  add  a 
few  notes  and  references  in  different  parts  of 
the  volume.  These,  with  the  exception  of 
one  note  of  considerable  length  which  con- 
cludes the  Appendix,  are  carefully  distin- 
guished by  being  enclosed  in  brackets.  What- 
ever is  so  enclosed  is  editorial,  except  where 
brackets  occur  in  the  course  of  quotations 
made  by  the  author. 

An  Index  to  passages  of  Scripture  quoted 
or  referred  to,  and  a  General  Index,  have  also 
been  added  to  the  work. 

E.  A. 

Cambridge,  April,  1856. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICE 


OF 


MR.    NORTON, 


BT  THX 


REV.  WILLIAM  NEWELL,  D.D., 

PASTOB  OF  THE  FIK8T  CHUBCH  IN  CABCBBIDGE,  MASS. 


The  name  of  Andrews  Norton  has  long  been 
widely  known  as  that  of  one  of  the  ablest  theo- 
logians and  most  accomplished  critics  of  our  time ; 
standing,  in  his  department  of  service,  at  the  head 
of  the  Unitarian  movement  in  this  country.  His 
memory  will  be  ever  admiringly  cherished  by  those 
who  sympathized  with  him  in  his  religious  views, 
and  who  knew  him  in  the  fulness  of  his  fine  powers, 
as  it  will  be  honored  by  all  who  are  ready  to  do 
homage  to  a  true  man,  wherever  he  may  be  found; 
by  all  who  in  a  generous  spirit  can  rcvcrprice  sin- 
cere piety  and  virtue,  rich  genius  and  learning, 
patient  industry  and  independent  thought,  con- 
secrated to  the  highest  aims,  in  whatever  quarter 
of  the  Christian  camp  their  light  may  shine. 

When  such  a  man  passes  away,  we  cannot  but 
pause  at  his  tomb,  and  hearken  to  the  voioes  that 
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come  up  to  us  from  the  receding  past,  louder  and 
louder,  as  we  listen,  speaking  of  his  labors  and 
virtues.  Both  for  the  instruction  of  the  living,  and 
in  justice  and  gratitude  to  the  dead,  we  must 
glance,  if  we  can  do  no  more,  over  the  scenes 
through  which  he  has  moved  and  the  work  which 
he  has  done.  We  propose  to  give  a  brief,  though 
necessarily  an  imperfect,  sketch  of  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  services  of  this  faithful  and  gifted  ser- 
vant of  Christ  and  of  God,  with  a  full  apprecia- 
tion, we  trust,  of  his  high  merits,  but  in  that  spirit 
of  simple  truth  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  which 
was  one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  whole 
man. 

Mr.  Norton  was  a  native  of  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Rev. 
John  Norton  of  that  town,  who  was  a  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  John  Norton,  minister  of  Ipswich, 
and  afterwards  of  Boston.  His  father,  Samuel 
Norton,  was  a  well-known  and  much  respected 
citizen  of  Hingham,  often  employed  in  its  public 
trusts,  whose  agreeable  conversation  and  manners 
are  spoken  of  by  those  who  remember  him.  He 
was  educated  in  the  tenets  of  Calvinism,  but,  as  he 
grew  older,  the  views  which  it  presents  of  the 
character  and  government  of  God  were  so  revolt- 
ing to  him,  that  for  a  time  he  was  almost  driven 
into  utter  unbelief,  until,  under  the  light  of  truer 
and  brighter  views,  he  found  faith  and  peace.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  devoutness  of  mind,  delight- 
ing to  see  and  to  speak  of  the  Creator's  wisdom 
and  love  in  all  his  works.     He  died   in   1832,  at 
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the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight.  He  married 
Miss  Jane  Andrews,  of  Hingham,  a  sister  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Andrews,  for  so  many  years  the  minister  of 
Newburyport.  Another  of  her  brothers  died  from 
a  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Brandyvrine. 
She  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and  died 
in  1840. 

Andrews  Norton,  the  youngest  child  of  his 
parents,  was  born  December  31,  1786.  From 
childhood  he  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of  books 
and  his  proficiency  in  his  studies.  Having  com- 
pleted his  preparatory  course  at  the  Derby  Acad- 
emy, in  Hingham,  in  1801  he  entered  the  Sopho- 
more class  in  Harvard  College,  and  was  distin- 
guished throughout  his  academical  career  for  his 
high  scholarship  and  correct  deportment.  He 
graduated  in  1804,  the  youngest  of  his  class,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  The  natural  seriousness  and 
religious  tone  of  his  mind  determined  him  at  once 
in  the  choice  of  his  profession,  and  led  him,  on 
leaving  college,  to  commence  his  preparation  for 
the  ministry.  He  became  a  Resident  Graduate  at 
Cambridge,  but  not  being  in  haste  to  preach,  he 
quietly  pursued  a  course  of  literary  and  theological 
study,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  high  mental 
culture  and  large  erudition  which  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished him.  In  this  scholastic,  but  not  idle 
nor  fruitless  retirement,  he  continued  for  a  few 
years,  residing  partly  at  Cambridge,  partly  at  his 
father's  house  in  Hingham,  until,  in  October,  1809, 
after  preaching  for  a  few  weeks  in  Augusta,  Maine, 
he  accepted  the  office  of  Tutor  in  Bowdoin  College. 
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Here  he  remained  a  year,  and  some  of  the  friend- 
ships which  he  then  formed  lasted  through  life. 
After  this  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  which  hence- 
forward became  his  fixed  and  chosen  residence.  In 
1811,  he  was  elected  Tutor  in  Mathematics  in 
Harvard  College,  but  resigned  his  office  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Mr.  Norton  had  now  reached 
that  point  in  his  career  at  which  the  rich  fruits 
of  genius  and  scholarship,  that  had  been  so  long 
ripening  in  the  shade,  were  to  be  brought  before 
the  public  eye,  and  to  receive  their  due  apprecia- 
tion. It  will  be  remembered  that  his  entrance  on 
his  theological  studies  was  nearly  coincident  with 
the  breaking  out  of  the  controversy  between  the 
orthodox  and  liberal  parties  in  theology,  occasioned 
by  the  election,  in  1805,  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ware,  then 
minister  of  Hingham,  to  the  Hollis  Professorship. 
Without  going  into  the  history  of  that  controver- 
sy, it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  was  amidst  the 
strong  and  constantly  increasing  excitement  which 
it  produced,  that  Mr.  Norton's  early  manhood  was 
passed.  The  atmosphere  of  the  times  and  the 
character  of  his  associates  contributed,  no  doubt, 
to  strengthen  the  decided  bent  of  his  mind  towards 
the  theological  and  metaphysical  questions  which 
formed  the  subjects  of  discussion  of  the  day.  In 
the  society  of  such  men  as  Buckminster,  Tiiacher, 
Channing,  Eliot,  Frisbie,  Farrar,  Kirkland,  and 
others  of  kindred  opinions  and  spirit,  his  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  the  liberal  school  must 
have  received  added  impulse  and  strength.  In 
1^812,  he  undertook  the  publication  of  ^'  The  Gen- 
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eoral  Repository  and  Review,"  a  work  "  in  which," 
to  use  his  own  words,  ^  the  tone  of  opposition  to 
the  prevailing  doctrines  of  Orthodoxy  was  more 
explicit,  decided,  and  fundamental  than  had  been 
common  among  us."     Its  straightforward  boldness 
in  the  expression  of  opinions  which  then  seemed 
new  and  heretical,  while  it  was  admired  and  ap- 
proved by  some,  startled  others,  even  of  the  liberal 
party,  who  thought  that  the  time  for  it  was  not 
yet  ripe.     It  was  conducted  with  signal  ability, 
but  afber  the  second  year  was  discontinued  for 
want  of  support     It  was  too  bold,  and  probably 
somewhat  too  learned,  to  win  general  favor.     But 
it  did  its  work  and  left  its  mark.     In   1813  he 
was  appointed  Librarian  of  the  College.     He  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his    new  office  with    his 
accustomed  fidelity  and  judgment,  and  under  his 
direction  much  was  done  during  his  eight  years' 
service  towards  improving  the  condition  of  the 
library,  then  in  many  points,  as  in    some  now, 
lamentably  deficient.    He  relinquished  the  charge 
of  it  in  1821 ;  but  he  always  retained  a  warm  in- 
terest in  its  welfare,  and  was  a  generous  con- 
tributor to  it  through  life.     In   1813,  the   same 
year  in  which  he  became  Librarian,  he  was  also 
chosen  Lecturer  on  Biblical  Criticism  and  Inter- 
pretation,  under    the   bequest    of    Hon.   Samuel 
Dexter.     The  revered  names  of  Buckminster  and 
Channing  stand  associated  with  his,  as  his  prede- 
cessors elect  in  this  office.     Eminent  as  they  were, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  their  successor  did 
not  fsJl  below  evea  their  mark ;  that  in  a  peculiar 
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fitness  for  the  place,  he  was  in  some  respects  before 
them ;  and  that  he  carried  out  what  they  had  only 
begun,  or  hoped  to  begin.  Mr.  Norton  preached 
occasionally  in  the  pulpits  of  Boston  and  the 
neighborhood,  and,  though  he  lacked  the  popular 
gifts  of  a  public  speaker,  his  services  were  held  in 
acceptance  by  those  who  were  best  able  to  appre- 
ciate his  true  merits.  At  one  time  during  the 
vacancy  at  the  New  South,  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Thacher,  many  of  the  members  of  that 
Society,  as  we  have  been  informed,  would  have 
been  glad  to  invite  Mr.  Norton  to  become  their 
pastor.  His  lectures  in  Cambridge  on  subjects 
of  Biblical  Criticism  were  greatly  admired ;  and 
there  were  persons  who  went  out  from  Boston  to 
hear  them,  whenever  they  were  delivered. 

In  1819,  upon  the  organization  of  the  Divinity 
School  and  the  establishment  of  the  Dexter  Pro- 
fessorship of  Sacred  Literature,  Mr.  Norton  was 
chosen  by  the  Corporation  to  fill  that  office.  He 
was  inaugurated  on  the  10th  of  August,  1819; 
and  the  discourse  which  he  delivered  on  that 
occasion,  republished  by  him  in  his  recent  volume 
of  "  Tracts  on  Christianity,"  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  student  of  theology.  He  held  his 
office  till  his  resignation  in  1830  ;  "  bringing  to  it," 

—  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  his  associates  in  the 
Divinity  School,  still  living  and  honored  among  us,* 

—  "his  large  and  ever-increasing  stores  of  knowl- 
edge ;  imparting  it  in  the  clearest  manner ;  never 
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dogmatizing,  in  an  ill  sense  of  the  word ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  fortifying  his  doctrines,  solemnly 
and  deliberately  established  in  his  ov/n  mind, 
with  all  the  arguments  and  proofs  that  his  critical 
studies  and  logical  power  could  furnish."  In  1821, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Catharine  Eliot,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Eliot,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  and  highly  re- 
spected merchant  of  Boston,  and  a  munificent 
benefactor  of  the  College,  whose  son,  Charles 
Eliot,*  a  young  man  of  rare  promise,  early  cut 
oSj  had  been  Mr.  Norton's  intimate  coadjutor 
and  friend.  It  is  suiBScient  to  say,  that  in  this 
union  be  found  all  the  happiness  which  earth  has 
to  give,  and  all  that  the  truest  sympathy  and  love 
can  bestow.  In  1822,  he  was  bereaved  of  another 
of  the  dear  friends  whose  society  had  been  among 
the  choicest  blessings  of  his  life,  —  the  highly  gift- 
ed and  pure-minded  Frisbie.  He  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  University  at  his  interment,  and 
the  following  year  published  a  collection  of  his 
literary  remains,  with  a  short  memoir.  In  the  dis- 
cussions which  took  place  in  1824-25,  respect- 
ing the  condition  and  wants  of  the  College,  and 
the  relation  between  the  Corporation  and  the  Im- 
mediate Government,  he  took  a  prominent  part 
both  with  voice  and  pen.  In  1824,  he  published 
his  '^  Remarks  on  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers  "  proposing  certain  changes  in 
the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  College.  In 
February,  1825,  he  appeared  before  the  Board  of 

*  The  Miscellaaeoiu  Writings  of  Charles  Eliot,  with  a  biographi- 
cal memoir  bj  Mr.  Norton,  were  printed  in  1814. 
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Overeeere  in  behalf  of  the  memorial  of  the  Resi- 
dent Instructors,  relative  to  "  the  mode  in  which, 
according  to  the  charter  of  the  institution,  the 
Corporation  of  the  same  ought  of  right  to  be 
constituted."  Edward  Everett,  then  Professor  of 
Greek  Literature  in  the  University,  spoke  in  the 
morning,  and  Mr.  Norton  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  in  support  of  the  memorial.  Mr.  Norton's 
speech  was  afterwards  published.  His  admiration 
of  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans  induced  him,  in 
1826,  to  undertake  the  collection  and  republication 
of  her  works  in  this  country,  in  a  style  suited  to 
hb  estimation  of  their  merits ;  and  in  an  article  in 
the  Examiner  during  that  year,  followed  by  other 
articles  on  the  same  subject  at  different  times,  he 
labored  to  impress  on  the  public  mind  his  own 
sense  of  their  richness  and  beauty.  In  the  spring 
of  1828,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  partly 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  tour,  he  went  to  England. 
He  enjoyed  so  much  during  this  visit,  and  formed 
so  many  pleasant  acquaintances,  especially  with 
those  whom  he  had  long  admired  in  their  writings 
(Mrs.  Hemans  among  others),  that,  in  a  career  so 
quiet  and  uneventful  as  his  for  the  most  part  was, 
it  took  its  place  among  the  most  interesting  recol- 
lections of  his  life.  After  the  resignation  of  his 
Professorship,  in  1830,  he  continued  to  devote 
himself  to  literary  and  theological  pursuits.  At 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  a  friend  (Rev.  William 
Ware,  we  believe),  urging  the  republication  of  his 
article  on  ^'  Stuart's  Letters  to  Channing,"  he 
QDdertook  to  revise  and  enlarge  it;  and  the  re- 
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salt  of  his  labors  —  a  new  work  in  feict,  the  most 
able,  thorough,  and  learned  refatation  of  the  Trin« 
itarian  doctrine  that  has  yet  appeared  —  was 
given  to  the  press  in  1833,  under  the  title  of 
**  A  Statement  of  Reasons  for  not  believing  the 
Doctrines  of  Trinitarians  concerning  the  Nature 
of  God  and  the  Person  of  Christ"  In  1833-34, 
he  edited,  in  connection  with  his  friend,  Charles 
Folsom,  Esq.,  <*The  Select  Journal  of  Foreign 
Periodical  Literature,"  a  quarterly  publication,  the 
plan  and  object  of  which  are  to  some  extent  in- 
dicated by  the  title.  It  contained  also  remarks 
and  criticisms  by  the  editors,  and  some  longer 
articles  by  Mr.  Norton.  In  1837,  he  published  the 
first  volume -of  his  elaborate  work  on  the  ^'  Gtenu- 
ineness  of  the  Gospels."  In  1839,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Alumni  of  the  Divinity  School,  he  delivered 
the  annual  discourse  before  them,  afterwards  pub* 
lished,  <"  On  the  Latest  Form  of  Infidelity."  Those 
who  remember  him  as  he  appeared  on  that  occa- 
sion, speaking  to  many  of  them  for  the  last  time, 
will  not  soon  forget  the  impressions  of  that  day, 
deepened  by  the  evident  feebleness  of  his  health, 
by  his  slow,  impressive  utterance,  and  the  ^'sweetly 
solemn  "  tones  of  that  well-known  voice,  speaking 
out  with  slightly  tremulous  earnestness  the  deep 
convictions  of  a  truth-loving,  Christi-loving  man, 
as  with  eagle  eye  he  saw  danger  in  the  distance, 
where  others  saw  only  an  angel  of  light,  and  with 
a  prophet's  earnestness  sounded  the  alarm.  The 
publication  of  Mr.  Norton's  discourse  led  to  a  con- 
troversy, in  which  he  farther  illustrated  and  de- 
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fended  the  views  which  he  had  expressed  respect- 
ing the  "  Modern  German  School  of  Infidelity." 

In  1844  appeared  the  second  and  third  volumes 
of  his  work  on  the  "  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels," 
completing  the  important  and  laborious  investi- 
gation, which  had  occupied  him  for  so  many  years, 
of  the  historical  evidence  on  this  subject  With 
the  exception  of  his  volume  of  "  Tracts  on  Chris- 
tianity," printed  in  1852,  composed  chiefly  of  the 
larger  essays  and  discourses  which  had  before 
appeared  in  a  separate  form,  this  was  his  last 
published  book. 

Mr.  Norton's  life,  certainly  the  most  prominent 
portion  of  it,  moved  through  sunshine.  Clouded 
as  it  was  by  occasional  bereavement,,the  common 
lot,  and  by  the  infirm  health  of  his  latter  days,  it 
was  yet,  in  other  respects,  a  singularly  happy  one. 
He  was  surrounded  with  every  earthly  blessing. 
He  had  within  his  reach  all  that  can  feed  the 
intellect,  or  gratify  the  taste.  He  had  leisure  and 
opportunity  for  his  chosen  work.  And  all  around 
him  was  an  atmosphere  of  purity  and  peace.  His 
strong  and  tender  affections  bloomed  fresh  and 
green  to  the  last,  in  the  sunny  light  of  a  Christian 
home.  He  loved  and  was  loved,  where  to  love 
and  to  be  loved  is  a  man's  joy  and  crown.  He 
had  both  the  means  and  the  heart  to  do  good. 
And  so,  in  tranquil  labor,  in  calm  reflection,  in 
grave  discussion  of  high  themes,  or  in  the  play  of 
cheerful  conversation,  amid  the  books  and  the 
friends  he  loved,  "  faded  his  late  declining  years 
away."     His  strength  had  been  for  a  long  time 
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very  gradually  failing,  as  by  the  decay  of  a  pre- 
mature old  age.  In  the  autumn  of  1849,  it  was 
suddenly  prostrated  by  severe  illness,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  By 
the  advice  of  his  physician,  he  passed  the  follow- 
ing summer  at  Newport,  with  such  great  and  de- 
cided benefit  to  his  health  from  the  change  of  air, 
that  it  was  resolved  to  make  it  in  future  his  summer 
residence.  But  in  the  spring  of  1853,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  his  strength  was  declining,  and  that  the 
bracing  sea-breeze  had  lost  its  power  to  restore  it 
He  became  more  and  more  feeble,  till,  at  the  close 
of  the  summer,  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  room ; 
but  his  mind  remained  strong  and  unclouded  al- 
most to  the  -  last.  He  was  fully  aware  that  the 
end  drew  nigh.  And  he  met  death,  as  we  should 
expect  that  he  above  most  men  would  meet  it, 
with  all  a  Christian's  firmness,  tranquilly,  trust- 
ingly, with  a  hope  full  of  immortality,  reposing  on 
the  bosom  of  the  Father.  His  patience,  serenity, 
gentleness,  his  calm  faith  in  Gk)d,  the  heavenliness 
of  his  spirit,  the  sweetness  of  his  smile,  illumined 
and  sanctified  the  house  of  death.  He  gradually 
sunk  away,  till  on  Sunday  evening,  September  18, 
the  quivering  flame  of  life  went  out,  and  the  shin- 
ing light  within  ascended  to  the  Fathjer  of  lights. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Norton  was  that  of  a  diligent 
student  and  thinker,  doing  his  work  in  the  still  air 
of  the  library,  and  withdrawn  from  the  stir  and 
rush  of  the  great  world,  yet  not  indifferent  to  its 
movements,  nor  unconcerned  in  its  welfare.  He 
mingled  little  in  political  affairs,  though  in  them, 
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as  in  everything  else,  he  had  his  own  distinct 
judgment  and  decided  action,  when  the  time 
called.  He  took  no  prominent  part  in  the  moral 
reforms  of  the  day.  A  lover  of  his  country,  a 
lover  of  his  kind,  he  expressed  his  patriotism  and 
his  philanthropy  in  quiet,  individual  ways.  What- 
ever he  did  for  others,  there  was  no  sounding  of  a 
trumpet  before  him.  He  went  little  into  general 
society.  He  had  enough,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
occupy  his  time  and  his  thoughts,  without  going 
out  of  his  little  world  into  the  larger.  The  deli- 
cacy of  his  health  and  the  languidness  of  bb 
animal  spirits,  added  to  the  studionsness  of  his 
habits  and  his  natural  reserve,  made  him  some- 
what of  a  recluse.  But  his  house,  with  its  kind 
and  sincere  hospitality,  was  always  open,  nor  was 
his  heart  cold,  or  his  hand  shut. 

He  was  never  idle;  but  he  chose  to  labor  in 
his  own  way,  apart  from  the  crowd.  He  knew 
that  he  should  labor  more  happily  and  more  use- 
fully so.  He  kept  aloof  from  public  excitements. 
He  had  no  taste  for  public  meetings.  He  had  not 
the  showy,  popular  gifts,  which  fit  a  man  for  the 
speeches  of  the  platform ;  nor  the  impulsive  social 
temperament,  which  throv/s  itself  into  the  boiling 
current  of  the  times.  He  was,  both  by  nature 
and  on  principle,  disinclined  to  enter  into  the 
associated  movements  of  denominational  warfare. 
He  objected  to  the  Unitarian  name.  He  did  not 
favor  the  formation  of  the  Unitarian  Association. 
On  this  point  he  differed  decidedly,  but  quietly  and 
amicably,  from  the  majority  of  his  brethren.     No 
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man  prized  the  tmths  of  Liberal  Christianity  more 
highly  than  he,  or  held  them  with  a  firmer  grasp ; 
but  he  believed  that  they  woold  make  their  way 
more  sorely,  and  in  the  end  more  rapidly,  with  less 
irritating  friction  against  the  popular  modes  of 
faith,  and  with  less  peril,  both  from  without  and 
from  within,  if  left  to  the  quiet  channels  of  indi- 
vidual speech  and  individual  effort.  He  therefore 
studiously  kept  aloof  from  any  distinct,  formal 
organization,  even  for  the  maintenance  and  dif* 
fusion  of  doctrines  dearer  to  him  than  life. 

And  yet  this  reserved,  independent,  solitary 
thinker,  moving  in  his  own  orbit,  towards  hia 
chosen  goal,  carried  with  him  by  a  mastery  which 
be  did  not  seek,  and  by  a  gravitation  which  was 
but  the  natural  result  of  his  intellectual  greatness, 
a  host  of  other  minds  that  rejoiced  in  his  kingly 
light  By  the  massive  power  of  his  mind  and  the 
weight  of  his  learning,  by  the  force  of  his  character 
and  the  impressive  authority  of  his  word,  spoken 
and  written,  he  wielded  for  many  years  an  influ* 
ence  in  the  body  to  which  he  belonged,  such  aa 
few  other  men  among  us  have  ever  possessed. 
This  influence,  as  quiet  as  it  was  powerful,  was 
exerted  partly  through  his  stated  teachings  in  the 
Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  partly  through  his 
private  conversational  intercourse,  partly  through 
the  occasional  articles  and  the  more  elaborate 
works  which  came  forth,  "  few  and  far  between," 
from  his  scrupulous  pen.  What  he  was  and  did 
in  his  several  fields  of  theologiccd  service  is  well 
understood  by  many  of  our  readers;   but  those 
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who  knew  little  of  him  will  be  glad  to  know  more, 
and  those  who  knew  him  best  will  love  to  read 
over  again  the  recollections  of  the  past,  and  to 
dwell  on  the  memory  of  what  they  owe  him. 

Mr.  Norton  brought  to  the  Professorship  of 
Bacred  Literature  a  combination  of  rich  qualifica- 
tions, natural  and  acquired,  for  his  high  office, 
such  as  is  rarely  found,  such  as  we  can  hardly 
hope  to  see  again,  approximating  the  ideal  of  the 
consummate  theologian  described  by  him  in  his 
Inaugural  Discourse ;  —  an  acute  and  vigorous  in- 
tellect, disciplined  in  all  its  faculties  by  laborious 
study,  trained  to  habits  of  clear  and  exact  reason- 
ing, and  remarkable  alike  for  its  powers  of  analysis 
and  discrimination,  for  the  logical  ability  with 
which  it  grappled  with  the  questions  before  it,  for 
the  intense  and  sustained  concentration  of  its 
strength  on  its  chosen  subjects,  and  for  the  native 
sagacity  and  good  sense  with  which  it  saw  its 
way  to  the  hidden  truth ;  varied  and  extensive 
learning,  as  finished  and  accurate  as  it  was  full ; 
a  most  pure  and  nicely  critical  taste;  a  fine 
imagination,  that  stood  back  in  waiting  as  the 
handmaid  to  his  robust  understanding;  a  com- 
plete command  of  bis  accumulated  resources;  an 
inwardly  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  studies 
which  he  had  embraced,  and  the  highest  appre- 
ciation of  their  nobleness  and  importance ;  a 
masterly  familiarity  with  the  science  of  Scrip- 
tural interpretation,  and  with  the  whole  circle  of 
theological  science ;  a  love  of  original  and  inde- 
pendent investigation,  going  back  to  the  fountain- 
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head,  and  never  satisfying  itself  with  gnesses  or 
traditions ;  an  indefatigable  assiduity  and  patience 
of  examination  and  of  pursuit  in  the  researches 
which  formed  the  business  of  his  life;  the  most 
scrupulous  carefulness  in  the  statement  of  facts; 
a  simple  lucidness  of  expression  and  daylight 
distinctness  of  thought,  even  in  the  abstrusest 
themes,  as  of  one  who  believed  that  intelligible 
ideas  can  be  conveyed  in  intelligible  words,  and 
that  no  others  are  worth  having ;  a  conscientious 
slowness  in  forming  his  conclusions,  combined 
with  great  strength,  earnestness,  and  decision  in 
maintaining  the  opinions  at  which  he  at  length 
arrived ;  a  confidence  that  justified  itself  to  those 
who  knew  him  in  the  results  of  his  so  cautiously 
conducted  inquiries,  and  a  conscious  authority 
which  impressed  his  convictions  on  others;  and 
with  and  above  all  other  gifts,  surrounding  them 
with  a  sacred  halo,  the  profound  religiousness  of 
his  nature,  seen,  not  shown,  the  depth  and  calm 
intensity  of  his  faith  in  Christianity  and  in  Christ, 
the  elevated  seriousness  of  his  views  of  life  and 
duty,  and  the  purity,  delicacy,  uprightness^  of  his 
whole  character. 

The  influence  of  such  a  man,  both  in  his  in- 
structions and  his  example,  on  the  minds  which 
were  brought  into  contact  with  him  at  the  Divin- 
ity School  in  Cambridge,  can  hardly  be  overrated. 
They  regarded  him  with  peculiar  reverence  and 
admiration.  They  listened  with  eagerness  and 
profound  interest  to  his  decided  and  luminous 
words,  so    aptly  expressive  of   his  decided   and 
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luminous  thonghts.  Even  if  they  were  not  pre* 
pared  to  accept  his  conclusions,  they  did  not  the 
less  admire  the  strength  and  fulness  with  which 
they  were  set  forth.  His  admirable  elucidations 
of  Scripture,  his  searching  criticisms  on  the  vari- 
ous readings  or  various  theories  of  interpretation! 
his  convincing  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine, 
his  solemn  and  impressive  representations  of  the 
character  and  teachings  of  Christ,  his  interesting 
unwritten  (yet,  it  seemed  to  us,  as  complete  and 
exact,  both  in  thought  and  language,  ac^  if  they 
had  been  written)  dissertations  on  some  point  of 
theological  or  metaphysical  inquiry,  his  wise  hints 
and  counsels  to  the  young  preacher,  uttered  in 
that  pecuUar  manner  of  his  which  gave  them  a 
double  force,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
beard  them.  Even  those  who  on  some  points  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  him,  love  to  bear  testimony 
to  his  high  merits.  The  voluntary  tribute  which 
Dr.  Fumess  rendered  to  him  some  years  since  in 
his  work  on  ''Jesus  and  his  Biographers,"  is  as 
just  as  it  is  heart-felt 

^  I  esteem  it  an  invaluable  privilege,"  he  says, 
"  to  have  been  introduced  to  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament  under  the  clear  and  able  guidance  of 
Mr.  Norton.  How  fully  did  he  realize  the  idea 
of  a  true  instructor,  not  standing  still  and  pointing 
out  our  way  for  us  over  a  beaten  path,  but  ascend- 
ing every  height,  descending  into  every  depth,  with 
his  whole  attention  and  heart,  and  carrying  the 
hearts  of  his  pupils  along  with  him.  The  remem- 
brance of  those  days,  when  a  rich  and  powerful 
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mind,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  came  close 
to  my  own  mind,  renders  more  vivid  my  sense 
of  the  meaning  of  the  great  Teacher  of  teachers 
when  he  described  the  increase  of  the  power  of 
truth,  which  was  the  life  of  his  being,  under  the 
figure  erf  a  personal  coming,  and  said, '  If  any  man 
will  keep  my  commandments,  my  Father  will  love 
him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him  and  make  our 
abode  with  him.'  "* 

**  Whatever  interest  I  have  felt  in  the  study  of 
the  Bible,"  says  another  of  the  most  eminent  ot 
our  Unitarian  divines,  ^  or  whatever  knowledge  I 
have  gained  of  the  proper  way  of  pursuing  that 
study,  I  owe  in  great  measure  to  him,  certainly 
more  to  him  than  to  all  other  men.  And  when  I 
look  back  to  the  three  years  spent  under  his  kind 
and  faithful  instruction,  I  seem  to  return  to  on^ 
of  the  happiest,  as  well  as  most  profitable  periods 
of  my  life." 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  awe  which  he  uncon- 
sciously inspired  was  sometimes  unfavorable  to 
the  free  action  and  free  expression  of  thought  in 
those  who  sat  under  his  instructions ;  and  that  the 
severity  of  his  taste,  and  his  known  dislike,  openly 
or  silently  expressed,  of  everything  which  bordered 
on  what  is  theatrical  in  manner,  or  over-florid  in 
style,  or  extravagant  in  sentiment,  had  a  tendency 
to  repress  too  much  the  exuberance  of  youthfrd 
imagination  and  the  warmth  of  youthful  feeling. 
Certainly  the  danger  was  on  that  side.    But  for 

*  Fnineit*!  JomiB  tad  fab  BiogimphAn,  p.  818. 
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one  who  may  perchance  have  suflfered  from  this 
cause,  many,  we  are  sure,  will  thank  him  through 
life  for  the  restraining,  improving,  and  elevating 
influence  which  he  exerted  on  their  minds  and 
hearts. 

But  the  field  of  Mr.  Norton's  labors  and  useful- 
ness extended  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  theo- 
logical institution  with  which  he  was  for  a  time 
connected,  and  of  the  religious  body  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  became  known  and  widely  re- 
spected through  the  writings,  chiefly  of  a  religious, 
partly  of  a  literary  character,  which  through  vari- 
ous channels  he  gave  to  the  press.  He  was  too 
careful  of  truth,  and  too  careless  of  present  fame, — 
like  his  great  neighbor-artist  painting  for  immor- 
tality and  giving  the  last  touches  to  his  work  till 
death  found  him  still  waiting  to  finish  it,  —  too 
deeply  impressed  with  the  sense  of  an  author's 
responsibleness  in  the  publication  of  his  opinions 
on  important  subjects,  too  anxious  that  his  ofler- 
ings  at  the  altar  of  Christian  science  should  be 
without  blemish  and  without  spot,  to  be  a  rapid  or 
voluminous  writer.  Non  muUa  sed  multum.  He 
has  left  enough  to  lay  us  under  a  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude.  Whenever  we  hear  a  contrast  sug- 
gested between  him  and  others  in  this  respect, 
implying  some  defect  on  his  part,  we  are  always 
reminded  of  the  old  fable,  in  the  school-book,  of 
the  Cony  and  the  Lion.  "  See  my  troop  of  little 
ones !  and  how  many  hast  thou  ? "  "  One,  but  a 
/ion."  One  such  work  as  that  on  the  "  Genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels"  is  more  honorable  to  a  man. 
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than  a  score  of  imperfectly  prepared,  roughly  fin- 
ished, loosely  jointed  productions,  soon  to  die  and 
be  forgotten.  Besides,  each  one  must  work  in  his 
own  way,  and  not  in  another's ;  and  each  subject 
must  have  its  own  mode  of  treatment.  The  in- 
quiries on  which  Mr.  Norton  spent  his  strength 
demand  of  a  conscientious  man  all  the  thought, 
labor,  long  circumspection,  and  minuteness  of  in- 
vestigation which  he  can  give  them.  He  held  his 
place,  he  did  his  part, — a  high  and  peculiar  one, — 
in  the  confirmation  and  advancement  of  Christian 
truth.  Let  others  be  as  faithful  to  theirs.  A  sur- 
vey, however,  of  Mr.  Norton's  actual  labors,  both 
as  a  theologian  and  a  man  of  letters,  will  show 
that  his  life  was  a  continuously  industrious  one; — 
and  even  on  the  point  to  which  we  have  refened, 
the  amount  of  his  published  writings,  some  in- 
justice may  have  been  done  him  firom  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  appeared  in  the  periodical 
literature  of  his  day,  and  stand  somewhat  out  of 
sight. 

Mr.  Norton's  earliest  contributions  to  the  press 
appeared  in  the  Literary  Miscellany,  a  periodical 
published  in  Cambridge  in  the  style  of  the  day,  in 
1804-6.  They  are  a  notice  of  Cowper,  a  short 
review  of  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  his  pas- 
tor, and  one  or  two  short  poetical  translations. 
They  are  of  little  interest,  except  as  indicating  the 
turn  of  his  mind  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
and  as  dimly  foreshadowing  to  us  in  their  subjects 
the  future  career  of  the  theologian,  the  man  of 
letters,  and  the  poet.     He  wrote  some  years  after 
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this  for  the  Monthly  Anthology.  To  some  of  its 
volumes  his  contributions,  we  believe,  were  fire- 
quent. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  he  assumed  the  editor- 
ship of  the  General  Repository,  that  his  full  power 
as  a  thinker  and  a  writer  was  publicly  developed 
and  understood.  The  first  article  of  that  work,  a 
very  clear  and  powerful,  and,  as  it  was  then  con- 
sidered, a  very  bold  article,  entitled  "  A  Defence  of 
Liberal  Christianity,"  was  written  by  him,  and 
attracted  much  notice.  Its  sentiments,  then  new, 
-or  not  before  so  openly  expressed,  drew  down 
severe  animadversion  from  the  orthodox  pulpit 
and  press.  This  was  followed  by  his  masterly 
review,  continued  through  several  numbers  of  the 
same  periodical,  of  the  "  Controversy  between  Dr. 
Priestley,  Dr.  Horsley,  and  others,"  evincing  the 
most  thorough  learning  and  the  most  patient  re- 
search. Other  minor  contributions  of  his,  literary 
and  poetical,  are  scattered  through  the  work. 

With  the  New  Series  of  the  Christian  Disciple, 
commenced  in  1819,  Mr.  Norton  resumed  his  pub- 
lic literary  labors,  which  appear  to  have  been  sus- 
pended for  a  time  in  consequence  of  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  General  Repository,  and  the  want 
of  an  appropriate  organ  for  the  utterance  of  his 
views.  Besides  some  smaller  articles  of  a  general 
character,  he  contributed  several  critical  and  doc- 
trinal dissertations  of  great  value  and  interest,  and 
full  of  that  marked  power  which  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  theological  and  controversial  writ- 
ers of  his  day.     Among  these  Hre  his  Review  of 
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Stuart's  Letters  to  Channing,  by  far  the  most  able, 
complete,  and  at  the  same  time  condensed  con- 
futation of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  has 
yet  appeared, — his  "Thoughts  on  True  and  False 
Religion,"  —  and  his  "  Views  of  Calvinism."  The 
earlier  volumes  of  the  Christian  Examiner  were 
also  enriched  by  his  pen.  The  articles  on  the 
Poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  one  on  PoUok's 
Course  of  Time,  will  be  remembered  among  those 
of  a  purely  literary  character.  Besides  these  and 
several  religious  essays  in  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  the  Examiner,  on  the  "  Future  Life  of 
the  Good,"  the  "  Works  of  God,"  the  "  Punish- 
ment  of  Sin,"  the  "  Duty  of  Continual  Improve- 
ment," &c.,  he  contributed  some  critical  disserta- 
tions and  reviews.  His  articles  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  vol- 
umes, form  the  most  valuable  and  instructive  dis- 
cussion which  has  appeared  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, or  perhaps  in  any  language,  on  that  subject. 
We  wish  they  might  be  republished,  as  a  separate 
work,  for  wider  circulation.  His  last  contribution 
to  the  Christian  Examiner  appeared,  in  September, 
1849,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
George  Ticknor,  on  the  "  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Liberal  Christianity  in  New  England,  and  on  Mr. 
Buckminster's  Relations  to  them."  He  wrote  also 
for  the  North  American  Review,  though  not  often. 
His  most  noticeable  articles  in  that  publication  are 
those  on  "  Franklin,"  in  January,  1818,  on  "  Byron," 
in  October,  1825,  on  Rev.  William  Ware's ''  Letters 
from  Palmyra,"  in  October,  1837,  and  a  "  Memoir 
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of  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,"  in  January,  1845.  Hia 
severe  strictures  on  the  character  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  the  immoral  tendency  of  some  of  his  poems, 
although  he  allowed  him  all  the  praise  justly  due 
to  his  remarkable  genius,  were  highly  unpalatable 
to  the  idolatrous  admirers  of  that  great  poet.  But 
they  were  seasonable  and  true,  and  will  commend 
themselves  to  every  mind  of  pure  taste  and  high 
principle,  that  is  not  dazzled  and  blinded  by  the 
intellectual  splendor  which,  like  the  silver  veil  of 
Mokanna,  may  hide  from  his  votaries  the  deformity 
beneath.  In  this,  as  in  all  Mr.  Norton's  critiques 
on  the  poetry  and  literature  of  the  times,  the  influ- 
ence which  he  exerted  was  of  the  highest  and  most 
salutary  kind,  laboring  as  he  did  with  all  his  ear- 
nestness and  strength  to  bring  the  literary  judg- 
ments of  the  community  into  harmony  with  Chris- 
tian morals  and  a  Christian  taste,  and  fearlessly 
opposing  himself  to  the  popular  current,  when, 
either  in  theology  or  in  letters,  it  was  running,  or 
in  danger  of  running,  the  wrong  way. 

The  Select  Journal  contains  also  much  original 
matter  by  him.  The  longest  articles  in  this  work 
from  his  pen  are  upon  "  Goethe  "  and  "  Hamilton's 
Men  and  Manners  in  America." 

Mr.  Norton's  withdrawal  for  the  last  twenty 
•  years  from  very  active  and  prominent  service  may 
have  created  a  false  impression  in  some  minds  re- 
specting the  amount  of  his  labors.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  survey  that  has  been  given  of  his  contri- 
butions to  the  religious  and  other  periodicals  of 
Iwtime,  that  his  life  —  especially  when  we  take 
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into  consideration  the  imporjtant  occupaflons  of 
his  Professorship,  the  nature  of  his  studies,  and 
the  engagements  of  various  kinds  which  fall  upon 
a  man  in  his  position  —  was  not  only  laboriously 
industrious,  but  an  abundantly  productive  one. 
He  was  so  little  ambitious  of  shining  before  the 
world,  and  so  independent,  both  ir^  mind  and  in 
circumstances,  of  any  outward  pressure,  —  he  was 
so  careful  and  conscientiously  thorough  in  all  that 
he  undertook,  besides  being  always  so  far  from 
robust,  and,  latterly,  so  much  of  an  invalid,  —  that 
we  ought  rather  to  be  grateful  that  he  did  so  much, 
than  to  wonder  that  he  did  not  do  more.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  be  hurried  by  the  false  expectations  of 
others.  He  wrought  *'  as  in  his  great  Taskmaster's 
eye,"  not  for  theirs.  He  knew  best  when  his  work 
was  finished,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  it  came 
forth. 

The  last  years  of  Mr.  Norton's  life  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  preparation  and  the  completion  of 
important  works,  long  planned  in  the  hope  of  ren- 
dering f>ermanent  service  to  the  religion  which  he 
loved  with  all  his  mind  and  heart  and  strength,  as 
his  own  and  the  world's  most  precious  treasure 
and  hope.  One,  his  great  work  on  the  "  Genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels,"  will  be  a  lasting  monument 
of  his  intellectual  ability  and  his  patient,  consci- 
entious research,  and  one  of  the  standard  contribu- 
tions to  the  evidences  of  our  Christian  faith,  which 
will  go  down  to  posterity  in  company  with  those 
of  the  greatest  names  in  this  department  of  Chris- 
tian study.    It  is  an  honor  to  our  country,  of  which 
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we  hav6  quite  as  mpch  reason  to  be  proud,  as  of 
other  illustrious  achievements  by  other  pens  in 
more  popular  and  better  appreciated  fields  of  men- 
tal labor.  The  historian,  the  poet,  the  orator,  rise 
at  once  into  the  upper  sky  of  a  nation's  admi- 
ration, and  their  names  become  world-renowned. 
The  great  theologian,  the  profound  thinker,  the  re- 
tired scholar,  elaborating  in  his  study  the  noblest 
products  of  thought,  and  establishing  truths  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  the  highest  interests  of 
man,  must,  like  Kepler,  wait  his  time.  Sooner  or 
later  that  time  will  come,  and  the  tardy  verdict  of 
the  world  will  crown  him  with  its  laurel  wreath. 

The  three  volumes  of  the  work  just  mentioned 
contain  an  elaborate  exposition  —  finished  with  all 
that  minute  accuracy  for  which  Mr.  Norton  was  so 
remarkable,  and  with  all  that  logical  acuteness  and 
strength  for  which  he  was  equally  distinguished  — 
of  the  historiccd  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Gospels.  It  was  his  intention,  if  his  life  and 
health  had  been  continued,  to  add  another  vol- 
ume concerning  the  internal  evidences  of  their 
genuineness ;  which  he  wished,  however,  to  ap- 
pear simultaneously  with  a  new  translation  of  the 
Gospels,  accompanied  by  explanatory  notes,  on 
which  he  had  been  long  engaged.  He  did  not 
live  to  complete,  as  we  fondly  hoped  he  might, 
the  former  part  of  his  plan  ;  but  we  rejoice,  and  all 
who  knew  him  will  rejoice  with  us,  to  learn  that 
the  translation  of  the  Gospels  with  critical  and 
explanatory  notes,  the  work  which  we  believe  he 
had  most  at  heart,  is  entirely  finished,  and  in  a 
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state  of  preparation  for  the  -press.  Consecrated  to 
U8  as  it  is  by  his  long  labor  upon  it,  and  bearing 
to  us  the  last  messages  of  his  pen,  we  shall  look 
forward  to  its  publication  with  an  eager  interest, 
believing  that  it  will  afford  important  aid  to  every 
class  of  readers  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament,  bring  out  with  new  force  the  evidences 
of  its  truth,  and  present  in  a  clearer  and  fuller 
light  the  beauty  and  power  of  our  Saviour's  char- 
acter, the  sublime  import  of  his  teachings,  and  the 
divine  greatness  of  his  life.*  We  hope,  also,  that 
a  dissertation,  prepared  by  him,  as  is  understood, 
within  a  recent  period,  on  the  theory  of  Strauss 
and  its  kindred  vagaries,  and  forming  a  part  of  his 
contemplated  volume  on  the  internal  evidences  of 
the  Crospels,  may  be  in  some  form  given  to  the 
world.     It  may  interest  our  readers  also  to  know« 

*  Since  the  abore  wms  written,  this  important  and  instmctire  work 
—  the  precioos  legacy  of  the  Christian  scholar,  laboring  to  the  last  for 
the  tmth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  the  matured  fruit  of  long  years  of  patient 
and  conscientious  study — has  been  issued  from  the  press  (in  May, 
1855),  under  the  editorship  of  his  son,  Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
and  Mr.  Eira  Abbot,  Jr.,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  the  first  rolume 
containing  the  Translation,  and  the  second,  the  Notes.  Simultane- 
ously with  this,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  proposed  to  himself  by 
Mr.  Norton,  they  published  another  volume  of  his  writings,  entitled 
Internal  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness,  of  the  Gospels,"  containing 
Remarks  on  Christianity  and  the  Gospels,  with  particular  reference 
to  Strauss*s  *  Life  of  Jesus,' "  and  *'  Portions  of  an  Unfinished  Work  " 
on  the  general  subject  which  forms  the  title  of  the  book.  The  pub- 
lication of  these  volumes  has  added  largely  to  the  debt  of  gratitude 
and  reverence  which  is  justly  due  to  him,  as  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished interpreters  of  the  Christian  records,  and  one  of  the  ablest, 
acutest,  and  most  earnest  defenders  of  the  Christian  revelation  in  onr 
owBorinuqr.aga. 
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that  he  has  left  behind. him  a  complete  translation 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  translations  of  the 
obscure  portions  of  other  Epistles,  with  a  body  of 
notes,  critical  and  exegetical,  which  must  be  of 
great  value  to  the  student  of  the  Scriptures.  We 
cannot  help  expressing  our  earnest  wish  that  these 
also  may,  if  possible,  be  published  at  some  future 
time,  in  connection,  perhaps,  with  the  articles  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Even  the  fragmentary  products  of 
so  clear  and  penetrating  a  mind,  consecrated 
through  life  to  the  study  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Christian  revelation,  and  filled  with 
so  devout  a  spirit,  will  be  gladly  welcomed. 

Mr.  Norton's  writings  are  all  impressed  with  the 
same  strongly  marked  qualities,  bearing  the  image 
of  the  man ;  the  same  calm  but  deep  tone  of  re- 
ligious feeling;  the  same  exalted  seriousness  of 
view,  as  that  of  a  man  in  sight 'of  God  and  on  the 
borders  of  eternity ;  the  same  high  moral  standard ; 
the  same  transparent  clearness  of  statement;  the 
same  logical  closeness  of  reasoning;  the  same 
quiet  earnestness  of  conviction ;  the  same  sus- 
tained confidence  in  his  conclusions,  resting  as 
they  did,  or  as  he  meant  they  should,  on  solid 
grounds  and  fully  examined  premises;  the  same 
minute  accuracy  and  finish;  the  same  strict  trutht 
fulness  and  sincerity,  saying  nothing  for  mere 
effect  And  the  style  is  in  harmony  with  the 
thought,  —  pure,  chaste,  lucid,  aptly  expressive, 
itltiSbdtedj  uninvolved,   English  undefiled,  schol- 
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arly,  yet  never  pedantic,  strong,  yet  not  hard  or 
dry ;  and,  when  the  subject  naturally  called  for  it, 
clothing  itself  in  the  rich  hues  and  the  beautiful 
forms  of  poetic  fancy,  that  illumined,  while  it 
adorned,  his  thought. 

The  works  of  this  eminent  man  will  be  always 

*  valuable,  not  only  for  the  treasures  of  learning 
which  they  contain,  and  the  light  which  they 
throw  on  questions  of  the  deepest  importance  to 
every  thinking  man  and  every  Christian  theolo- 
gian, but  for  the  instructive  example  which  they 
present  of  rare  virtues,  never  more  needed  than  in 
this  age  of  hurry  and  excitement  They  furnish 
lessons  to  the  scholar  and  the  student  which  he 
will  do  well  to  ponder  and  profit  by  ;  —  lessons  of 
patience,  of  persevering  research,  of  scrupulous 
accuracy,  of  thorough  and  independent  investiga- 
tion, and  of  a  conscientious  slowness  in  the  pub- 
lication of  facts  and  opinions  which  can  be  prop- 
erly established  only  by  long  and  diligent  inquiry. 

^  He  did  not  believe  in  any  intuitional  knowledge, — 
knowledge  snatched  up  in  a  day  and  by  hasty 
glances  into  the  written  or  the  unwritten  page  of 
truth.  He  did  not  believe  that  there  is  any  royal 
road  to  solid  and  trustworthy  learning,  —  any  road 
to  it  except  the  old  one,  as  old  as  man, — the  beaten 
path  of  patient  study,  toiling  on  day  after  day,  year 
after  year.  He  believed  with  Newton,  himself  the 
example  of  what  he  said,  that  it  is  by  concentra- 
tion and  fixedness  of  thought^  by  intent  devotion 
to  its  subject,  more  than  by  native  genius,  that  the 
best  and  greatest  results  are  to  be  wrought  out 
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He  thought  it  much  better  to  do  a  little,  and  to  do 
it  well  and  thoroughly,  than  to  do  a  great  deal 
poorly.  He  was  therefore  in  no  hurry  to  throw  off 
into  the  seething  world  a  multitude  of  books.  He 
had  no  ambition  to  shine  as  a  writer  and  to  keep 
himself  in  the  world's  eye.  Apparently,  he  was 
quite  indifferent  to  the  kind  of  fame  to  which  so 
many  aspire.  He  had  nobler  aims.  He  cherished 
a  wiser  ambition.  He  cared  little  for  present  pop- 
ularity,  he  wrote  for  permanent  effect  and  lasting 
usefulness.  And  thus  year  after  year  passed  away 
in  the  faithful  endeavor  to  give  greater  complete- 
ness to  the  work  before  him,  or  to  verify  its  state- 
ments, or  to  supply  some  missing  link  in  the  argu- 
ment, or  to  correct  some  minor  blemish  that  might 
have  crept  in,  until  he  could  in  some  degree  satisfy 
his  severe  taste,  his  high  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  his  conscientious  love  of  the  perfect  truth.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  make  a  book  ;  but  he  wished  to 
make  a  book  worth  making  and  worth  keeping. 
And  this  to  one  of  so  high  a  standard,  of  so  fas-  . 
tidious  a  taste,  of  so  self-exacting  a  love  of  accu- 
racy and  completeness,  and  of  so  conscientious  a 
purpose,  was  not  easy.  But  the  slow  ripening  of 
his  mental  harvests  was  amply  compensated  by 
the  final  richness  of  the  product  It  would  be 
well,  in  this  surfeiting  age  of  half-made  books,  if 
more  would  follow  the  example. 

Mr.  Norton's  position  as  a  theologian  has  al- 
ready been  intimated,  in  the  general  account  which 
we  have  given  of  his  writings  and  labors.  But  it 
daiiDS  a  more  distinct  and  extended  notice.     It 
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is  an  extremely  interesting  one;  and  one  too  for 
which,  judged  by  its  motives,  even  those  who  stood 
in  opposition  to  him  on  either  side  must  yield  him 
their  respect,  as  we  do  our  grateful  admiration. 
The  true  key  to  that  position  is  found  in  hi« 
strong  faith,  beating  through  every  pulse  of  his 
life,  in  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in 
Wiprofoojid  conviction  of  the  supreme  importance 
mi  ilm  Qiffiitffm  revelation  to  all  the  best  hopes  of 
aMMi4indL  Misname  him  who  will,  if  ever  there 
WM  H  btiiever  in  Christ,  it  was  he.  He  was  a 
lnii»ia  witb  the  head  and  with  the  heart  too. 
Sb  WM  at  ftdly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
.  AS  of  his  own  existence.  The  Gospel, — 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  not  the  Gospel  of  Cal- 
vin,— the  Gospel,  as  it  came  fresh  from  heaven  in 
its  own  native  beauty  and  power,  was  in  his  eyes 
the  most  precious  gift  of  the  Good  Father.  And 
under  this  conviction,  he  felt  it  to  be  the  work  of 
his  life,  the  work  to  which  God  called  him,  to  de- 
fend the  Christian  revelation,  and  to  set  forth  its 
heavenly,  character,  with  all  the  power  which  his 
Maker  had  given  him,  not  only  against  the  assaults 
of  infidelity  and  scepticism  without.,  but  against 
the  undesigned  yet  perilous  treachery  within.  He, 
with  a  jealous  care  for  the  safety  of  the  priceless 
treasure,  stood  on  the  watch  to  keep  it  intact,  on 
which  side  soever  the  enemy  might  approach ;  and 
by  his  words  of  wisdom,  not  always  heeded  as 
they  should  have  been,  he  threw  new  bulwarks 
around  the  faith  that  he  loved  with  a  strength  of 
feeling  pioportioBed  to  bis  strength  of  mind. 
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With  this  intense  faith,  shining  through  his 
powerful  intellect,  burning  in  his  pure  heart,  and 
ever  urging  him  on  with  a  calm  but  mighty  im- 
pulse, he  entered  on  his  career,  and  pursued  it 
consistently,  through  all  the  different  phases  of  his 
life,  to  the  end ;  whether,  as  he  best  liked,  he 
quietly  labored  by  himself  in  the  mine  of  truth, 
seeking  goodly  treasure  and  pearls  for  his  Master, 
or,  at  his  Master's  call,  girded  on  his  armor  for  the 
battle,  and  fearlessly  laid  siege  to  the  intrenched 
errors  of  the  past,  or  with  equal  chivalry  went  out 
to  meet  the  novel  errors,  home-born  or  of  foreign 
race,  that  he  saw  springing  up  among  us  under 
the  very  walls  of  the  temple  of  Christ  He  was 
both  a  Reformer  and  a  Conservative,  as  every 
wise  and  good  man  must  be,  who  in  the  spirit  of 
Paul  resolves  to  prove  all  things,  but  to  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good  and  true.  At  his  very  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  theological  arena,  he  was  a  bold, 
zealous,  uncompromising  assailant  of  the  Ortho- 
doxy of  the  time.  He  as  fearlessly  maintained  his 
views,  as  he  had  carefully  and  conscientk)usly  es- 
poused them.  ''  Nee  temere  nee  timide^^  was  the 
motto  which  he  placed  over  the  opening  article  of 
bis  first  editorial  work,  and  which  he  bore  upon  his 
banner  through  life.  He  stood  ready  to  avow  and 
to  defend  what  he  believed ;  and  he  proved  him- 
self as  able  as  he  was  ready,  uniting  all  the  cour- 
age of  Luther  with  all  the  scholarship  of  Erasmus. 
While  others,  from  love  of  peace,  or  fear  of  giving 
offence,  chose  to  maintain  what  seemed  to  them  a 
and  prudent  reserve,  he  spoke  out  boldly 
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and  fully  the  conclusioDH  to  which  he  had  deliber- 
ately come.  In  his  doctrinal  views  he  was  no  half- 
way man,  —  no  double-minded  one  ;  and  in  his 
phraseology  there  was  a  studious  avoidance  of  that 
vague  mistiness  of  language,  which  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  reconciling  veil,  and  is  sometimes  the 
cover  of  confused  and  cloudy  ideas.  Whenever  he 
had  occasion  to  express  his  opinions,  he  expressed 
them  without  obscurity  and  without  reservation. 

As  a  champion  of  Liberal  Christianity,  Mr.  Nor- 
ton stands,  as  a  writer,  unquestionably  foremost 
in  the  field.  In  the  important  controversy  under 
which  its  battles  were  fought  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  his  was^  the  leading  mivid. 
He  furnished  the  strong  weapons  of  argument  and 
learning  by  which  it  best  maintained  its  ground. 
Others  who  stood  at  his  side  had  more  of  the  gift 
of  popular  speech :  his  was  the  word  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  wisdom.  He  was  the  Moses  in  the 
Exodus  from  the  orthodox  realm;  Dr.  Channing, 
the  Aaron.  The  one  was  the  eloquent  rhetorician 
and  advocate  ;  the  other,  the  profound  scholar  and 
thinker  and  sure  interpreter  of  the  sacred  word. 
But  this  zealous  Reformer  for  Christ  and  the  Gos- 
pel's sake  was  a  no  less  zealous  Conservative  for 
Chrbt  and  the  Gospel's  sake,  when  the  time  called. 
And  there  was  no  inconsistency  in  his  course,  any 
more  than  in  that  of  the  leader  of  old,  when,  hav- 
ing shaken  off  the  bondage  of  Pharaoh,  he  with- 
stood the  innovations  of  Korah.  In  one  case,  he 
fought  against  ancient  errors  ;  in  the  other,  against 
the  new.     In  both,  he  was  contending,  as  he  be- 
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lieved,  for  the  eternal  truth,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
When  at  a  more  recent  period  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished his  views  concerning  the  modern  rationalism 
and  infidelity  whose  seeds,  imported  from  the  Old 
World,  had  struck  root  and  were  springing  up  in 
the  New,  —  when  he  strove  to  tear  up  the  poison- 
ous root,  hidden  under  the  perfumed  flowers,  and 
to  put  the  Church  and  the  community  on  their 
guard  against  it,  —  he  was  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  which  had  moved  him  from  the  beginning. 
He  made  no  bigot's  war  upon  liberty  of  thought 
and  speech,  but  he  had  a  right,  and  he  felt  himself 
bound,  to  unmask  and  to  resist  those  doctrines  and 
speculations  which  were  leading,  as  he  thought,  to 
infidelity.  As  his  hostility  to  Calvinism  was  the 
side-growth  of  his  love  to  Christ  and  his  love  to 
Ood,  so  his  severity  against  Straussism  and  Spi- 
nozism  was  but  one  of  the  offshoots  of  his  rever- 
ence for  the  Saviour  and  his  faith  in  the  Gospel. 
It  was  the  severity  of  an  honest  conviction,  as 
honestly  expressed,  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
the  views  which  he  opposed.  He  believed  them 
to  be,  not  only  wholly  unsound,  but,  whether  so 
intended  or  not,  hostile  to  Christianity,  betraying 
it,  like  Judas,  with  a  kiss,  and  in  their  tendencies 
finally  destructive  of  all  religious  faith.  Without 
entering  at  all  into  the  question  of  the  soundness 
or  unsoundness  of  the  views  against  which  Mr. 
Norton  uttered  his  sincere  and  solemn  warning, 
we  think  that  all  must  admit  the  long-sighted 
sagacity  with  which  he  foresaw  the  results  of  the 
tone  of  thinking  then  beginning  to  show  itself  in 
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various  forms,  —  the  wisely  prophetic  ken  with 
which  he  announced  the  direction  and  final  de- 
Telopments  of  the  new  school  of  German  specula- 
tion.   Just  what  he  predicted  came  to  pass. 

But  in  all  his  labors  and  conflicts,  in  his  attack 
on  the  "  Latest  Form  of  Infidelity,"  as  well  as  in 
his  "Defence  of  Liberal  Christianity,"  in  his  la- 
borious, life-continued  study  and  exposition  of  the 
**  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels," 
and  in  his  faithful,  never-satisfied  endeavors,  per- 
severed in  to  the  very  last,  to  unfold  the  true  mean- 
ing of  those  Gospels,  and  to  clothe  them  in  our 
own  language  in  a  form  in  which  their  beauty 
and  power  may  be  best  seen,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  Saviour's  life  shine  out  in  its  own  undimmed 
light,  he  pursued  a  nobly  consistent  career.  His 
profound  faith  in  the  Christian  revelation,  his  in- 
tense conviction  of  its  inestimable  value,  was,  we 
repeat,  the  harmonizing  key  of  his  life. 

But  Mr.  Norton  was  not  only  an  accomplished 
theologian,  a  powerful  controversialist,  a  learned 
and  indefatigable  critic,  a  most  able  and  zealous 
defender  of  the  Christian  revelation,  a  profound 
and  original  expositor  both  of  the  meaning  of  its 
records  and  the  evidences  of  their  truth;  he  was 
also  one  of  the  pioneers  of  literary  progress  in  this 
country,  a  man  of  letters,  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  ail  good  learning.  He  was  a  strong  and 
graceful  writer  on  other  subjects  besides  those 
which  formed  the  chief  occupation  of  his  life. 
He  had  a  vein  of  fine  poetic  talent  also,  occasion- 
ally exercised  in  his  earlier  days  and  in  his  inters 
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vals  of  leisure,  but  only  enough  to  open  a  glimpse 
of  the  wealth  within.  The  few  specimens  which 
he  has  left  behind  are  gems  of  rare  lustre,  finished 
of  their  kind.  Apart  from  their  beauty  of  thought 
and  expression,  they  have  a  higher  value  derived 
from  a  higher  source.  The  well-known  "  Lines 
written  after  a  Summer  Shower,"  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Christian  Dis- 
ciple, are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  hymn  of  resignation,  beginning  with 
the  words, 

*^  My  Godf  I  thank  thee  !  may  no  thought 
E'er  deem  thy  chastisements  seTere," 

is  a  favorite  one  in  our  churches,  and  has  soothed 
many  a  grief-stricken  spirit  He  did  a  good  greater 
than  he^  could  know  when  he  wrote  it  out  of  his 
own  experience  to  be  as  angel  music  to  the 
mourner.  Another,  written  by  him  to  a  friend 
in  bereavement,  beginning, 

*'  Oh,  stay  thy  tears !  for  they  are  hlost, 
Whose  days  are  past,  whose  toil  is  done,*' 

is  in  a  similar  spirit  and  of  similar  beauty. 

Whenever  we  read  the  scattered  effusions  of  his 
Christian  muse,*  we  are  tempted  to  lament  that  he 
has  left  us  so  few  of  these  polished  diamonds  of 
thought,  till  we  remember  that  he  was  in  quest  of 
other  and  larger  treasures,  hidden  in  the  mine. 
He  had  but  one  life  to  work  with;  and  it  must 
select  its  prize,  leaving  the  rest,  however  bright 
and  sparkling,  unsought,  or  with  now  and  then  a 

*  These  were  collected  into  a  small  Tolnme  in  1853,  and  a  few 
oopios  printed  fbr  prirate  cUstribntion  among  hit  friends. 
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passing  glance  and  touch.  And  yet  the  little  that 
he  did  in  this  way  shows  how  much  good  even  a 
little  well  done  may  do,  when  it  is  cast  in  beauti- 
ful forms. 

But  we  pass  on  to  what  is  much  greater  in  God's 
eye  than  any  work  of  genius,  however  brilliant,  or 
any  product  of  thought,  however  elaborate  and 
mature.  Mr.  Norton's  character  and  life  were 
marked  by  the  high  virtues,  the  fruits  of  a  Chris- 
tian faith,  whose  rich  aroma  breathes  through  his 
written  works. 

To  say  that  he  had  none  of  "those  infirmities 
which,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  have  clung  to  the 
best  and  wisest,"  would  be  ascribing  to  him  a 
perfection  which  has  belonged  to  but  one  who  has 
lived  on  the  earth.  To  say  that  he  never  erred  in 
opinion  or  in  action,  would  be  to  say  what  no  man 
can  venture  to  say  of  himself  or  of  any  other. 
Certainly  he,  who  was  truth  itself,  would  claim 
no  such  exemption  from  human  frailty.  But 
towering  above  these  errors  and  infirmities,  what- 
ever they  were,  which,  however  magnified  to  the 
fault-finding  eye,  disappeared  from  the  friend's, 
there  were  virtues  which  the  world  will  not  will- 
ingly let  die,  and  which  will  make  him  still  a 
blessing  to  it  in  death,  as  he  was  a  benefactor  to 
it  in  life.  And  that  which  we  think  would  be  first 
and  above  all  remembered  by  those  who  had  the 
happiness  to  enjoy  his  friendship  and  to  listen  to 
his  wise  discourse,  whether  in  the  lecture-room  or 
in  his  delightful  home,  was  the  peculiar  devout- 
ncss  of  his  spirit,  —  the  profoundly  religious  tone 
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of  thought  and  of  sentiment  which  seemed  to 
form  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived,  —  the 
nnformal,  unostentatious,  but  deep  piety,  so  per- 
fectly sincere  and  unaffected,  that  made  his  pres- 
ence like  the  air  of  a  temple,  —  the  ever-present 
sense  of  those  higher  relations  in  which  we  stand 
to  God  and  to  eternity,  springing  naturally  out 
of  that  strong  faith  in  Christ  and  in  his  truth 
which  had  struck  down  its  roots  into  bis  whole 
being. 

No  man  could  be  at  all  intimate  with  him,  or  be 
brought  into  near  communication  with  him,  either 
as  a  friend  or  a  pupil,  without  receiving  religious 
impressions  such  as  few  men  whom  we  have 
known  have  the  power  to  impart  There  was 
something  mightier  than  any  common  eloquence, 
which  entered  into  the.  hearer's  soul  and  led  it  by 
a  calm  and  spiritual  force  into  the  presence  of  God 
and  of  things  unseen  and  eternal.  And  this  high 
religiousness. of  spirit  —  born  of  his  vital  Christian 
faith  —  was  seen  in  union  with  other  virtues  which 
are  the  proper  fruits  of  ^hat  faith.  Purity  of  heart, 
singleness  of  purpose,  devotion  to  duty,  integrity 
of  dealing,  perfect  openness  and  honorableness  in 
all  the  affairs  of  life,  marked  his  whole  career. 
Truth  —  truth  in  thought,  truth  in  speech,  truth 
in  manner,  truth  in  conduct — shone  through  his 
life.  He  especially  honored  it  in  others ;  it  made 
a  vital  part  of  his  own  being.  All  shams  and  false- 
hoods, all  equivocations  and  manoeuvring,  all  forms 
of  cant  and  hypocrisy,  and  all  affectations  of  every 
kind,  were  therefore  peculiarly  offensive   to   hi^ 
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sincere  and  upright  spirit  And  in  close  union,  as 
it  commonly  is,  with  his  perfect  truthfulness,  was 
that  Christian  courage  which  dares  always  to 
choose  its  own  course  and  to  carry  it  out  without 
asking  leave  except  of  conscience.  He  held  de- 
cided opinions  upon  every  important  subject  that 
bears  upon  human  life  and  duty  in  all  a  man's 
public  and  private  relations,  and  he  acted  upon 
them.  He  did  not  fear  to  differ  from  others,  or  to 
walk  apart  from  others;  — 

"Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrongfat 
To  swerve  fiiom  tmth,  or  change  hie  constant  mind, 
Thongh  single." 

Without  any  false  pride  of  singularity,  he  cherished 
a  self-relying  independence  of  thought  and  of  ac- 
tion. As  in  his  religious  views  and  his  religious 
course,  so  in  all  other  things  he  judged  and  acted 
for  himself:  and  judged  and  acted  from  high  prin- 
•ciples  fearlessly  applied.  He  sought  to  try  each 
case  at  the  tribunal  of  a  thoroughly  Christianized 
reason,  and  to  follow  out  what  he  accepted  as  its 
final  decisions.  We  need  not  say  that  he  always 
did  what  was  best,  but  we  may  say,  what  is  in 
truth  greater  praise,  that  he  always  did  what  he 
thought  was  right 

But  his  independence  was  not  a  selfish  or  cold- 
hearted  independence.  It  was  united  with  the 
truest  and  warmest  kindness,  when  that  kindness 
was  called  for.  His  retired  habits,  the  habits  of 
a  student  and  scholar,  —  the  individuality  of  his 
character  and  life, — his  slowness  and  reserve  of 
maimer, — his  occasional  severity  of  speech, — the 
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flashes*  of  a  pure  and  just  indignation  againiit 
some  act  of  folly,  meanness,  or  misconduct,  —  his 
decided  and  stern  condemnation  of  opinions  whidi 
he  held  to  be  false  and  dangerous,  —  were  not  con- 
nected with  any  want  of  Christian  tenderness  or 
Christian  sympathy.  It  was  a  part  of  his  creed, 
and  one  of  the  first  lessons  which  his  pupils  in  the 
Christian  ministry  learned  from  him,  that  timely 
reproof  is  often  the  truest  friendship ;  that  the  ex 
posure  of  error,  and  the  cure  of  it  by  the  needeO 
caustic  of  sharp  and  plain-spoken  truth,  may  be 
the  highest  charity.  But  those  who  knew  him 
best  knew  the  real  warmth  of  his  heart  and  the 
real  kindness  —  the  kindness  both  of  feeling  and 
of  principle  —  which  were  sometimes  hidden  from 
a  stranger's  eye  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  manner. 
He  was  no  ascetic,  no  declaimer  against  the  inno- 
cent festivities  of  the  world,  no  morose  hater  or 
proud  scorner  of  its  pleasant  triflings,  no  misan- 
thrope, shunning  converse  with  men.  If  he  min- 
gled little  in  the  gayer  scenes  of  society,  it  was 
more  from  his  engrossment  in  the  studies  that 
occupied  his  thoughts,  and  from  the  want  of  a 
quick  flow  of  animal  spirits,  than  from  any  unso- 
cial feeling.  As  a  friend,  a  neighbor,  a  citizen,  he 
was  ever  prompt  to  do  his  part  His  hand  was 
always  open  to  every  work  of  charity.  He  knew 
the  Christian  blessedness  of  giving.  His  generous 
consideration  of  others,  his  readiness  to  help  when- 
ever his  help  was  needed,  his  benevolence  to  the 
poor,  ever  guided  by  his  strong  good-sense,  his 
judicious  and  thoughtful  kindness  in  all  the  varied 
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occasions  of  life,  his  quiet  and  unostentatious  chari- 
ties, will  be  remembered  by  many  who  shared  in 
them.  They  were  much  better  known  to  himself 
than  to  the  world.  His  alms  were  not  done  to  be 
seen  of  men. 

But  it  was  on  the  nearer  circle  around  him,  on 
the  Christian  home  in  which  he  lived,  that  his 
strong  and  tender  affections  beamed  out  most 
brightly  and  warmly.  What  he  was  there,  where 
the  true  character  most  fully  shows  itself,  they 
know  whose  loss  is  the  greatest,  and  whose  grief 
will  be  ever  mingled  with  gratitude  for  the  great 
blessings  which  they  have  enjoyed  in  the  privileges 
of  his  society,  in  the  tenderness  of  his  love,  in  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsels,  in  the  Christian  influence 
of  his  conversation  and  his  life.  To  them  his 
memory  will  be  peculiarly  blessed,  for  it  will  be 
associated,  not  only  with  the  tenderest,  most  deli- 
cate, most  sympathizing  love,  but  with  the  highest, 
holiest,  happiest  influences,  —  influences  that  do 
not  end  at  the  grave.  No  man  had  more  exalted 
Tiews  than  he  of  the  duties  and  the  happiness  of 
domestic  life,  and  of  the  place  which  Christianity 
should  hold  in  it 

We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  an  unbi- 
assed portrait,  in  all  points  true  to  the  life,  of  one 
in  whom  we  have  a  personal  interest,  or  whose 
name  is  identified  with  the  religious  faith  which 
is  as  father  and  mother  to  our  hearts.  In  that 
which  we  have  attempted,  we  have  at  least  wished 
to  avoid  the  exaggeration  which  in  everything  the 
subject  of  it  so  greatly  disliked.     But  it  seems  to 
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US,  as  we  look  upon  it  again,  that  a  word  moie 
may  be  necessary  to  place  it  in  its  full  light,  and 
to  give  its  features  their  true  and  best  expression. 
We  believe  that,  on  certain  points  of  character,  a 
false  impression  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  who 
did  not  know  him  intimately.  He  was  on  some 
accounts  in  danger  of  being  misunderstood  and 
misjudged.  In  this,  however,  he  shared  the  lot  of 
many  others,  whom  the  world  sees  through  a  glass 
darkly.  Every  virtue  has  its  shadow  mocking  it 
The  near  friend  sees  the  virtue;  the  distant  or 
the  fault-seeking  eye  may  catch  only  the  distorted 
shadow.  A  man  of  strong  thoughts  and  strong 
feelings,  Mr.  Norton  spoke  strongly  the  truth  that 
was  in  his  heart  When  he  aimed  a  blow  at  an 
unsound  doctrine  or  a  dangerous  error,  he  did  not 
strike  with  the  sword  in  the  sheath.  He  did  not 
attack  it  with  roundabout  phrases  or  with  soft 
innuendo.  What  he  said,  he  said  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, never  coarse  indeed,  but  sometimes  caustic, 
always  open  and  sincere.  He  was  ''a  good 
hater " ;  not  of  persons,  however,  but  of  the  false 
opinions  with  which  those  persons  were  ideutifiedi 
of  which  they  were  in  his  mind  the  living  expo* 
nents.  He  was  a  man  of  very  decided  convic* 
tions,  and  not  a  man  given  to  compromises  in 
important  matters.  What  he  thought  right  to  be 
done  or  to  be  said,  he  went  forward  to  do  or  to 
say ;  alone,  if  necessary.  He  was  not  at  all  studious 
of  the  arts  of  popularity.  From  the  course  and 
habits  of  his  life  he  was  secluded  from  that  free 
personal  intercourse  with  others  of  opposite  opio- 
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ions,  which  is  necessary  to  a  perfect  understanding 
on  either  side.     Hence,  those  who  came  into  col- 
lision with  him,  and  those  who  saw  him  at  a  dis« 
tance  in  those  situations  in  which  the  strong  and 
sharp  points  of  his  character  were  made  to  pro- 
trude, would   be   likely  to  do   him   injustice.     A 
stranger  or  an  opponent  might  sometimes,  fron^ 
their  point  of  view,  imagine  him  to  be  deficient  in 
the  softer  and  meeker  virtues.     The  friend  at  his 
side,  seeing  him   as   he  was,  knew  that   nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.     Under  the  con- 
stitutional coldness  and  restraint  of  his  manner, 
aqd  the  stateliness  and  occasional  sternness  of  his 
speech,  there  was  a  deep  enthusiasm  of  character, 
a  sincere  warmth  of  feeling,  the  truest  and  most 
considerate  tenderness.     A  person  living  with  him 
or  in  intimate  connection  with  him  would  be  par- 
ticularly struck  with  his  gentleness,  indulgence,  and 
quick  human  sympathies ;  he  would  see  as  much 
in  him  of  the  John,  as  others  had  seen  of  the  Paul. 
If  he  was  ever  severe  towards  any,  it  was  from  the 
love  which  he  bore  to  religion  and  to  truth.     If  he 
erred,  in  word  or  in  deed,  his  errors  were  the  errors 
of  a  true-hearted  and  true-spoken  man. 

A  most  pure  and  gifted  spirit  has  gone  from  us 
to  join  the  host  that  "have  crossed  the  flood." 
He  has  ascended  from  the  study  of  God's  word 
and  works  in  this  lower  world,  where,  with  all  his 
knowledge,  he  could  know  but  in  part,  to  the 
study  of  God's  word  and  works  in  that  more 
glorious  sphere,  where,  with  Buckminster  and 
Eliot^  he  will  know  even  as  he  is  known. 
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The  hymn,*  little  known,  we  believe,  which  he 
composed  many  years  ago  for  the  Christian's 
dirge,  was  written  unconsciously  for  his  own 
funeral.  It  now  chants  for  us,  as  we  stand  in 
spirit  at  his  grave,  the  farewell  of  many  hearts 
that  honor  and  bless  his  memory. 

"  He  has  gone  to  his  Grod ;  he  has  gone  to  his  home ; 
No  more  amid  peril  and  error  to  roam. 
His  eyes  are  no  longer  dim, 

His  feet  no  more  will  falter ; 
No  grief  can  follow  him, 
No  pang  bis  cheek  can  alter. 

'*  There  are  paleness,  and  weeping,  and  sighs  below , 
For  oar  faith  is  fiunt,  and  oar  tears  will  flow : 
Bat  the  harps  of  hearen  are  ringing ; 

Qlad  angels  come  to  greet  him ; 
And  hjrmns  of  joy  are  singing,. 
While  old  friends  press  to  meet  him. 

"  0  honored,  belor^d  I  to  earth  unconfined, 
Thoa  hast  soared  on  high,  thoa  hast  left  as  behind ; 
Bat  onr  parting  is  not  for  erer : 

We  will  follow  thee,  by  heaven's  light, 
Where  the  grare  cannot  dissever 
The  sonls  whom  God  will  nnite.*' 

*  His  first  oontribation  to  the  Christian  Examiner,  and  the  first  of 
iti  poetical  artides.    Vol.  L  p.  39. 
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In  the  year  1819, 1  published  an  article  in  a 
periodical  work,*  of  which  a  number  of  copies 
were  struck  off  separately  under  the  title  that 
I  have  given  to  this  volume.  I  have  since  been 
requested  to  reprint  it,  and  some  years  ago 
undertook  to  revise  and  make  some  additions 
to  it  for  that  purpose.  Being,  however,  inter- 
rupted, I  laid  by  my  papers,  and  had  given  up 
the  intention,  at  least  for  an  indefinite  time. 
But  having  lately  received  an  application  from 
a  highly  esteemed  friend,  strongly  urging  its 
republication,  I  resumed  the  task;  and  the 
result  has  been,  that  I  have  written  a  new 
work,  preserving  indeed  the  title  of  the  for- 
mer, and  embodying  a  great  part  of  its  con- 
tents, but  extending  to  three  times  its  size. 

I  have  said,  ^^  I  resumed  the  task  " ;  and  the 

*  [  TIm  ChrUtimii  Disciple.    See  Vol.  I.  New  Series,  pp.  870  -  481. 

The  article  referred  to  was  occasioned  by  Professor  Stuart^ s  Letters 

to  Dr.  Channiag.l 
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expression  is  appropriate,  for  the  discussion  is 
one  in  which  no  scholar  or  intellectual  man 
can,  at  the  present  day,  engage  with  alacrity. 
To  the  great  body  of  enlightened  individuals 
in  all  countries,  to  the  generality  of  those  who 
on  every  subject  but  theology  are  the  guides 
of  public  opinion,  it  would  be  as  incongruous 
to  address  an  argument  against  the  Trinity,  as 
an  argument  against  transubstantiation,  or  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  or  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope,  or  the  divine  right  of  kings.     These 
doctrines,  once  subjects  of  fierce  contention, 
are  all,  in  their  view,  equally  obsolete.     To 
disprove  the  Trinity  will  appear,  to  many  of 
whom  I  speak,  a  labor  as  idle  and  unprofit- 
able as  the  confutation  of  any  other  of  those 
antiquated  errors ;  and  to  engage  in  the  task 
may  seem  to  imply  a  theologian's  ignorance  of 
the  opinions  of  the  world,  and  the  preposter* 
ous  and  untimely  zeal  of  a  recluse  student, 
believing  that  the  dogmas  of  his  books  still 
rule  the  minds  of  men.     It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  recognition  of  the  existence  of  this 
doctrine  in  any  work  of  the  present  day  of  es- 
tablished reputation,  not  professedly  theologi- 
cal.    All  mention  of  it  is  by  common  consent 
excluded  from  the  departments  of  polite  literar 
ture,  moral  science,  and  natural  religion ;  and 
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from  discussions,  wntten  or  oral,  not  purely 
sectarian,  intended  to  affect  men*s  belief,  or 
conduct  Should  an  allusion  to  it  occur  in 
any  such  production,  it  would  be  regarded  as 
a  trait  of  fanaticism,  or  as  discovering  a  mere 
seciUar  respect  for  some  particular  church.  It 
is  scarcely  adverted  to,  except  in  works  pro- 
fessedly theological ;  and  theology,  the  noblest 
and  most  important  branch  of  philosophy,  has 
been  brought  into  disrepute,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
it  treats  of  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion, 
by  a  multitude  of  writers,  who  have  seized 
upon  this  branch  of  it  as  their  peculiar  prov- 
ince, and  who  have  been  anything  but  philos- 
ophers. 

Why,  then,  aigue  against  a  doctrine,  which 
among  intelligent  men  has  fallen  into  neglect 
and  disbelief]  I  answer,  that  the  neglect  and 
disbelief  of  this  doctrine,  and  of  other  doctrines 
of  like  character,  has  extended  to  Christianity 
itself.  It  is  from  the  public  professions  of 
nations  calling  themselves  Christian,  from  the 
established  creeds  and  liturgies  of  different 
churches  or  sects,  and  from  the  writings  of 
those  who  have  been  reputed  orthodox  in 
their  day,  that  most  men  derive  their  notions 
of  Christianity.  But  the  treaties  of  European 
nations  still  begin  with  a  solemn  api^eal  to  the 
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"  Most  Holy  Trinity  " ;  the  doctrine  is  still  the 
professed  &ith  of  every  established  church, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  every  sect  which 
makes  a  creed  its  bond  of  communion ;  and  if 
any  one  should  recur  to  books,  he  would  find 
it  presented  as  an  all-important  distinction  of 
Christianity  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  di- 
vines. It  is,  in  consequence,  viewed  by  most 
men,  more  or  less  distinctly,  as  a  part  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  connection  with  other  doctrines,  as 
false  and  more  pernicious,  it  has  been  moulded 
into  systems  of  religious  belief,  which  have 
been  publicly  and  solemnly  substituted  in  the 
place  of  true  religion.  These  systems  have 
counteracted  the  whole  evidence  of  divine  reve- 
lation. The  proof  of  the  most  important  fact 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  the  truths  of 
religion  have  not  been  left  to  be  doubtfully 
and  dimly  discerned,  but  have  been  made 
known  to  us  by  God  himself,  has  been  over- 
borne and  rendered  inefiectual  by  the  nature 
of  the  doctrines  ascribed  to  God.  Hence  it 
is,  that  in  many  parts  of  Europe  scarcely  an 
intelligent  and  well-informed  Christian  is  left 
It  has  seemed  as  idle  to  inquire  into  the  evi- 
dences of  those  systems  which  passed  under 
.  the  name  of  Christianity,  as  into  the  proof  of 
the  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  or  the  divine  mis- 
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sion  of  Mahomet  Nothing  of  the  true  char- 
acter of  our  religion,  nothing  attesting  its 
descent  fix)m  Heaven,  was  to  be  discovered 
amid  the  corruptions  of  the  prevailing  faith. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  so  marked  with 
fidsehood  and  fraud,  they  so  clearly  discovered 
the  baseness  of  their  earthly  origin,  that,  when 
imposed  upon  men  as  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  those  who  regarded  them  as 
such  were  feirly  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  inquiring,  whether  they  had  been  taught  by 
God.  The  internal  evidence  of  Christianity 
was  annihilated;  and  all  other  evidence  is 
wasted,  when  applied  to  prove  that  such  doc- 
trines have  been  revealed  from  Heaven. 

It  is  true  that  in  England,  in  some  parts  of 
Continental  Europe,  and  in  our  own  country,  a 
lai^  majority  still  desire  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians, and  have  a  certain  interest  in  what  they 
esteem  Christianity.  Notwithstanding  much 
infidelity  and  skepticism,  more  or  less  openly 
avowed,  and  notwithstanding  that  many,  who 
call  themselves  Christians,  regard  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  only  as  containing,  when  rightly 
understood,  an  excellent  system  of  doctrines 
and  duties,  without  ascribing  to  it  more  than 
human  authority,  yet  there  still  exists  much 
sincere  and  enlightened,  as  well  as  much  tra^ 
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ditionary  faith  in  Christianity,  as  a  revelation 
from  God.  In  the  Protestant  countries  to 
which  I  have  referred,  there  has  been  great 
freedom  of  inquiry  into  its  character;  wise 
and  good  men  have  labored  to  vindicate  it 
from  misrepresentations;  its  evidences  have 
been  forcibly  stated;  the  more  obnoxious 
doctrines  connected  with  it  in  the  popular 
creeds  have  not  of  late,  except  in  this  coun- 
try, been  zealously  obtruded  upon  notice; 
the  moral  character  required  by  it  has  been 
partially  at  least  understood  and  inculcated ; 
and  imperfectly  and  erroneously  as  our  relig- 
ion may  have  been  taught,  it  has  still  been 
a  main  support  of  public  order  and  private 
morals.  Many  enlightened  men,  therefore, 
who  have  taken  only  a  general  view  of  the 
subject,  and  have  never  given  their  time  or 
thoughts  to  determine  what  Christianity  really 
is,  regard  the  prevailing  form  of  religion  with 
a  certain  degree  of  respect  Though  they  may 
disbelieve  many  of  its  doctrines,  and  have  never 
separated  in  their  own  minds  what  is  true  from 
what  is  false,  they  think  it,  notwithstanding, 
the  part  of  a  prudent  and  benevolent  miin  to 
let  the  whole  pass  in  silence.  They  either  do 
not  advert  to  Christianity  at  all ;  or  if  they  do, 
it  is  in  ambiguous,  though  respectful  tenos. 
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and  they  refirain  from  implying  either  their 
belief  or  their  disbelief  of  what  are  represented 
as  its  characteristic  doctrines.  There  is  also 
another  class  of  able  and  intellectual  men,  who, 
perceiving  the  value  of  religion  in  general,  sin- 
cerely embrace  the  popular  religion  as  they 
find  it  in  the  creed  of  their  church  or  sect; 
being  bound  to  it,  perhaps,  by  strong  senti- 
ments and  early  associations,  and  believing 
that  he  who  quits  this  harbor  must  embark 
upon  a  sea  of  uncertainties.  They  form  a 
small  exception  to  the  remarks  with  which 
I  commenced,  respecting  the  prevalent  disbe- 
lief of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  other 
similar  doctrines,  by  the  more  intelligent 
classes  of  society ;  —  an  exception  which  does 
not  extend  to  the  ignorant,  or  bigoted,  or 
mercenary  defenders  of  a  church  or  sect. 

But  admitting  these  facts,  what,  after  all,  is 
the  prevailing  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  re- 
specting Christianity  in  Protestant  countries  1 
It  is  indicated  by  their  literature.  With  some 
considerable  exceptions,  the  productions  of  the 
English  periodical  press  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes.  In  one  of  them,  you  rarely 
find  anything  implying  a  sincere  belief  and 
interest  in  Christianity  ;  you  find  much  that 
an  intelligent  Christian  could  not  have  writ- 
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ten;  and  in  some  of  the  publications  to  be 
arranged  in  this  class,  you  find  many  thinly 
veiled  or  naked  expressions  of  scorn  and 
aversion  for  what  passes  under  its  name,  and 
especially  for  the  established  religion  and  its 
ministers.  In  the  other  class,  you  observe  a 
party  and  political  zeal  for  religion,  the  religion 
established  by  law,  "  the  religion  of  a  gentle- 
man," to  borrow  an  expression  &om  Charles  the 
Second,  —  a  zeal  for  the  church  and  its  dignities 
and  emoluments,  a  zeal  that  accommodates  itself 
easily  to  a  lax  system  of  morals,  and  which 
rarely  displays  itself  more  than  in  its  contempt 
for  those  who  regard  religion  as  somethmg 
about  which  our  reason  is  to  be  exercised. 
But  beside  these  two  classes  of  publications, 
there  is  still  another,  extensively  circulated, 
below  the  notice,  perhaps,  of  those  who  belong 
to  the  aristocracy  of  literature,  but  which  is 
sapping  the  foundations  of  society ;  a  class  of 
publications  addressed  to  the  lower  orders,  in 
which  Christianity  is  openly  attacked,  being 
made  responsible  for  all  the  wickedness,  fraud, 
oppression,  and  cruelty  that  have  been  perpe- 
trated in  its  name,  and  for  all  the  outrages  upon 
reason  that  have  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  its 
professors,  or  been  embodied  in  creeds.  There 
are  other  proofs  equally  striking  of  the  very 
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general  indifference  that  is  really  felt  toward . 
Christianity ;  of  the  little  hold  it  has  upon  men^s 
inmost  thoughts  and  affections.  The  most  pop- 
ular English  poet  of  the  day,  who  has  been  the 
object  of  such  passionate  and  ill-judged  admi- 
ration, appeared,  not  merely  as  a  man,  but  as  a 
writer,  under  every  aspect  the  most  adverse  to 
the  Christian  character ;  yet  the  time  has  been, 
when  his  tide  of  fashion  was  at  its  height,  that 
one  could  hardly  remark  upon  his  immorality 
or  profmeness  without  exposing  himself  to  the 
charge  of  being  narrow-minded  or  hypocritical. 
I  observed  not  long  since,  in  a  noted  journal, 
the  editor  of  which  is  said  to  be  a  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  that  he  was 
spoken  of  by  a  writer,  fresh  from  the  perusal 
of  his  life  by  Moore,  as  having  been  throughout 
his  whole  course  '^  a  noble  being,"  ^'  morally  and 
intellectually,'*  as  all  but "  the  base  and  blind  " 
must  feel.*  The  patriarch  of  German  litera- 
ture has  just  left  the  world  amid  a  general 
chorus  of  applause  &om  his  countrymen,  to 
which  a  dissentient  voice  has  for  some  time 
scarcely  been  tolerated  among  them.  His  pop- 
ularity may  be  compared  with  that  which  Vol- 
taire enjoyed  in  France  during  the  last  century. 

*  The  pMMge  maj  be  found  in  Bleckwood's  Megetine  for  Febni- 
eV3r,18aO,p.417. 
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There  may  be  different  opinions  respecting  his 
genius.     He  has  nothing  of  the  brilliant  wit  of 
Voltaire,  nor  of  his  keenness  of  remark ;  and 
.  nothing  of  the  truly  honest  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  which  is  sometimes  discovered  by 
that  very  inconsistent  writer.    No  generous  sen- 
timent ever  prompted  Goethe  to  place  himself 
in  imprudent  opposition  to  any  misuse  of  pow- 
er.   The  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of 
virtue  and  happiness,  were  to  him  as  though 
they  were  not.     His  strongest  sympathies  were 
not  with  the  higher  feelings  of  our  nature.    In 
his  mind  Christianity  was  on  a  level  with  the 
Pagan  mythology,  except  as  being  of  a  harsher 
and  gloomier  character,  and  possessing  less  po- 
etical beauty.     In  the  Prologue  to  his  Faust, 
he  introduces  in  a  scene,  meant  to  be  ludicrous, 
the  Supreme  Being  as  one  of  his  dramatis  per- 
sofke^  with  as  little  reverence  as  Lucian  shows 
toward  Jupiter.     I  cannot  say  what  there  may 
be  in  his  voluminous  works ;  but  in  those  of  the 
most  note  I  have  never  met  with  the  strong, 
heartfelt  expression  of  a  high  moral  truth  or 
noble  sentiment.     In  reading  some  of  his  more 
popular  productions,  it  may  be  well  to  recollect 
the  words  of  one  incomparably  his  superior: 
Cjfnicarum  veto  ratio  tota  est  ejicienda  ;  est  enim 
inimica  verecUndue,  sine  qud  nihil  rectum  esse 
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potest,  nihil  honestum.^  As  r^^ards  the  pro- 
ductions  of  such  writers,  it  has  become  the 
cant  of  a  certain  class  of  critics  to  set  aside  the 
consideration  of  their  influence  upon  men's 
principles  and  affections  and  to  consider  them 
merely  as  productions  of  genius.  In  this  mode 
of  estimation  it  is  foi^otten  that  there  can  be 
no  essential  beauty  opposite  to  moral  beauty, 
and  that  a  work  which  offends  our  best  feel- 
ings can  have  no  power  over  the  sympathies 
of  a  well-ordered  mind. 

The  same  absence  of  religious  principle  and 
belief  which  characterizes  so  much  of  the  pop- 
ular literature  of  the  day,  appears  also  in  the 
speculations  of  men  of  a  high  order  of  intellect 
It  is  but  a  few  years  since,  that  the  author  of 
the  "  Academical  Questions  "  f  was  praised  as  a 
profound  thinker,  in  the  most  able  and  popu- 
lar of  modem  journals,  with  scarcely  a  remark 
upon  the  fact  that  his  speculations  conducted 
directly  to  the  dreary  gulf  of  utter  skepticism. 
That  work  had  its  day,,  and  is  forgotten.  I 
have  just  been  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an- 
other, "  On  the  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man," 
by  one  of  the  most  powerful  writers  of  our 

*  "  The  whole  system  of  the  Cjoics  is  to  be  rejected,  as  at  war 
with  modestj,  without  which  there  can  be  nothing  right,  nothing 
boBonOile**    CicBRO.    [De  Offldia,  lib.  L  c  41.] 

t  [8ir  \nUiam  Drummond.] 
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times,  the  author  of  "  Anastasius."  ♦  To  me  it 
appears  only  a  system  of  virtual  atheism.  It 
excludes  all  idea  of  God,  according  to  the  con- 
ceptions formed  of  him  by  a  Christian.  The 
Father  of  the  Universe  equally  disappears  from 
the  later  systems  of  the  most  celebrated  Grer- 
man  metaphysicians.  That  which  affects  to  be 
regarded  as  the  higher  philosophy  of  the  age,  is 
as  intelligible  upon  this  point,  though  upon  few 
others,  as  the  system  of  Spinoza.  Though  all^ 
seeing  in  its  mists^  it  does  not  discern  the  God 
who  MADE  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  and 
whose  mercy  is  over  all  his  works.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  writmgs  which  touch  upon  the 
higher  topics  of  philosophy,  we  perceive  more 
or  less  disbelief  or  disregard  of  what  a  Chris- 
tian must  consider  as  the  great  truths  of  re- 
ligion. No  one  can  read  without  interest  the 
work  which,  just  as  he  was  terminating  his 
brilliant  career.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  left  as  a 
legacy,  containing  the  last  thoughts  of  a  phi- 
losopher. Yet  in  this  work,  written  as  life 
was  fast  receding,  instead  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  conscious  indi- 
vidual, we  find  that  his  imagination  rested  on 
a  dream,  borrowed  from  Pagan  philosophy,  of 
the  pre-existence  and  friture  glories  of  the  think- 

*  [Thomat  H<>pe.] 
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ing  principle,  assuming  new  modes  of  being 
without  memory  of  the  past.  It  is  not  simply 
to  the  appearance  of  such  speculations  that  we 
are  to  look  as  characteristic  of  the  age,  but  to 
the  tenet  that  their  appearance  excites  so  little 
attention,  that  they  blend  so  readily  with  the 
prevailing  tone  of  its  literature.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  some  intelligent  readers  of  the 
work  last  mentioned  should  even  have  forgot- 
ten the  passage  referred  to. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things,  we  are  led  to 
inquire,  Who  are  the  expositors  and  defenders 
of  religion,  and  what  influence  do  they  exert 
upon  public  sentiment  ?  In  England  the  sci- 
ence of  theology,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with 
revealed  religion,  has  fallen  into  general  neg- 
lect Of  those  who  treat  its  subjects,  few 
deserve  a  hearing,  and  the  few  who  deserve 
cannot  obtain  it  A  few  professedly  learned 
works  have  of  late  appeared ;  but  for  the  most 
part  they  are  mere  compilations,  made  without 
judgment  or  accuracy,  and  conformed  to  the 
creed  of  the  Church.  There  have  been  some 
bulky  republications  of  old  divines  little  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  age.  Most  other  religious 
works  that  appear  are  evidently  intended  only 
for  ^'  the  religious  public "  ;  a  phrase  that  has 
become  familiar,  and  marks   in  some  degree 
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the  character  of  the  times.  Should  they  pass 
beyond  this  narrow  circle,  they  would,  I  fear, 
contribute  nothing  to  render  Christianity  more 
respected.  A  very  different  class  of  writers 
is  required  to  assert  for  religion  its  true  char- 
acter and  authority.  In  Germany  there  is  a 
large  body  of  theologians,  of  whom  the  most 
eminent  have  been  able  and  learned  critics. 
They  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  his- 
tory, language,  and  contents  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  They  have  released 
themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  traditionary 
errors.  But  they  have,  in  many  cases,  substi- 
tuted for  these  errors  the  most  extravagant 
speculations  of  their  own.  Nor,  with  some 
exjceptions,  does  the  power  of  Christianity 
show  itself  in  their  writings.  On  the  contrary, 
many  of  them,  being  infected  with  the  spirit 
of  infidelity  that  prevails  over  the  continent 
of  Europe,  have  regarded  Christianity,  not  as  a 
divine  revelation,  but  merely  as  presenting  a 
system  of  doctrines  and  precepts,  for  the  most 
part  probable  and  useful,  when  relieved  &om 
the  mass  of  errors  that  have  been  added  to 
what  was  originally  taught  by  its  founder. 
Christianity  thus  becomes  only  a  popular 
name  for  a  certain  set  of  opinions.  Its  au- 
thority and  value  are  gone.     The  whole  proof 
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of  the  doctxines  of  religion,  as  taught  by 
Christ,  consists  solely  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  teacher  from  God.  He  did  not  reason; 
he  affirmed.  He  adduced  no  arguments  but 
his  miracles.  Considered  as  a  self-taught 
philosopher,  he  did  nothing  to  advance  hu- 
man knowledge,  for  he  brought  no  new  evi- 
dence for  any  opinion.  But  considered  as  a 
teacher  from  God,  he  has  provided  the  au- 
thority of  God  for  the  foundation  of  our  faith. 
In  our  country,  if  I  am  not  deceived  by 
feelings  of  private  friendship,  true  Christianity 
has  found  some  of  its  best  defenders.  But 
the  forms  in  which  it  is  presented  throughout 
a  great  part  of  our  land,  and  the  feelings  and 
character  of  many  who  have  pretended  to  be 
its  exclusive  disciples,  are  little  adapted  to  pro- 
cure it  the  respect  of  intelligent  men.  They 
are  producing  infidelity,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  its  extensive  spread.  They  are  giving 
to  many  a  distaste  for  the  very  name  of  re- 
ligion,  and  leadmg  them  to  regard  aU  appear- 
ance of  a  reUgious  character  with  distrust  or 
aversion.  In  no  other  country  is  the  grossest 
and  most  illiberal  bigotry  so  broadly  exhibited 
as  among  ourselves.  Nowhere  else,  at  the 
present  day,  have  so  many  partisans  of  a  low 
order  of  intellect  risen  into  notice,  through  a 
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spurious  zeal,  not  for  doctrines,  for  these  are 
changed  as  convenience  may  require,  but  for 
the  triumph  of  a  sect;  and  no  other  region 
has  of  late  been  ^ravaged  by  such  a  moral 
pestilence  as,  under  the  name  of  religion,  has 
prevailed  in  some  parts  of  our  land,  —  an  in- 
sane fJEUiaticism,  degrading  equally  the  feelings 
and  intellect  of  those  affected  by  it* 

In  past  times,  the  false  systems  of  religion 
that  have  assumed  the  name  of  Christianity^ 
and  ruled  in  its  stead,  have  had  a  certain  adap- 
tation to  the  ignorance,  the  barbarism,  the  low 
state  of  morals,  and  the  perverted  condition  of 
society,  existing  contemporaneously  with  them. 
They  were  some  restraint  upon  vice.  They 
led  man  to  think  of  himself  as  something  more 
than  a  mere  perishing  animal.  Mixed  up  with 
poison  as  they  were,  they  served  as  an  antidote 
to  other  poisons  more  pernicious.  Though 
Christianity  was  obscured  by  thick  clouds,  yet 
a  portion  of  its  light  and  heat  reached  the 
earth.     But   the  time  for  those  systems  has 

*  If  anj  one  should  think  these  expressions  too  strong,  let  him 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  transactions  which  not  long  tinoe 
were  taking  place  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Au- 
thentic documents  respecting  them  exist ;  hut  such  scenes  hare  not 
heen  confined  to  that  part  of  our  country.  [Some  informatloii  om 
this  subject  may  be  found  in  the  Christian  Examiner  for  May  and 
June,  1827,  Vol  IV.  pp.  842-265;  and  for  ICaroh,  1829,  YoL  VI. 
pp.  101 -ISO.] 
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wholly  passed.  A  wilder  scheme  could  not  be 
formed  than  that  of  re-establishmg  the  Cath- 
olic religion  in  France,  or  calling  a  new  Coun- 
cil of  Dort  to  sanction  Calvinism  in  Holland, 
or  giving  to  Lutheranism  its  former  power 
over  men's  minds  in  Grermany.  Their  vitality 
is  gone,  except  that  it  now  and  then  manifests 
itself  in  a  convulsive  struggle.  Yet  zealots 
are  stiU  claiming  for  them  the  authority  which 
belongs  of  right  to  true  religion ;  and  to  the* 
inquiry  what  Christianity  is,  the  public,  oflS- 
dal  answer,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  still  re- 
turned, that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  tradition- 
ary creed  of  some  established  church,  or  of 
some  prevalent  sect;  that  it  is  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  grim  decrepitude  of  some  obso- 
lete form  of  faith.  We  are  referred  back  to 
some  one  of  those  systems  that  have  dishon- 
ored its  name,  counteracted  its  influence,  per- 
yerted  its  sanctions,  inculcated  false  and  inad- 
equate conceptions  of  the  religious  character, 
and  formed  broods  of  hypocrites,  fanatics,  and 
persecutors ;  that  have  been  made  to  minister 
to  the  lust  of  power,  malignant  passions,  and 
criminal  self-indulgence ;  and  that  have  striven, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  to  retard  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  men,  seeing  in  it 
the  approach  of  their  own  destruction. 
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What,  then,  is  to  be  done  to  give  new.  power 
to  the  great  principles  of  religion  ?  What  is 
to  be  done  to  vindicate  its  true  influence  to 
Christianity?  We  must  vindicate  its  true 
character.  It  must  be  presented  to  men  such 
as  it  is.  The  false  doctrines  connected  with 
it,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  truths  which  it 
teaches,  must  be  swept  away.  It  is  not  enough 
that  they  should  be  secretly  disbelieved ;  they 
•must  be  openly  disavowed.  It  must  be  pub- 
licly acknowledged  that  they  are  utterly  for- 
eign from  Christianity.  It  is  not  enough  that 
those  who  defend  them  should  be  disregarded 
or  confuted.  They  must  be  so  confuted  as  to 
be  silenced.  Those  who  would  procure  for 
Christianity  its  due  supremacy  in  the  hearts 
of  men  should  feel  that  their  first  object  is 
so  to  operate  upon  the  convictions  and  senti- 
ments of  men,  that  the  public  sanction  which 
has  been  given  to  gross  misrepresentations  of 
it  shall  be  as  publicly  withdrawn.  In  pro- 
moting the  influence  of  Christianity,  the  main 
duty  of  an  enlightened  Christian  at  the  pres- 
ent day  is  to  labor  that  it  may  be  better  un- 
dei*stood.  Till  this  be  effected,  all  other  ex- 
ertions, it  may  be  feared,  if  not  ineffectual, 
will  be  mischievous,  as  prolonging  the  author- 
ity of  error,  rather  than  establishing  the  truth. 
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But  what  interest  can  a  philosopher  or  a 
man  of  intellect  be  expected  to  take  in  the 
squabbles  of  controversial  divines  ?  What  im- 
pression is  to  be  produced  upon  indifference, 
ignorance,  traditionary  faith,  bigotry,  and  self- 
interest,  by  one  who  has  nothing  to  conjure 
with  but  his  poor  reason?  Why  be  solicit- 
ous to  cure  men  of  one  folly  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  since  it  is  sure  to  be  replaced  by 
another  ]  To  him  who  should  propose  such 
questions,  I  might  answer,  that  I  do  not  so 
despair  of  mankind.  I  compare  the  nine- 
teenth century  with  the  fifteenth,  and  I  per- 
ceive that  many  hard  victories  have  been  won, 
and  much  has  been  permanently  secured  in 
the  cause  of  human  improvement.  Truth  and 
Reason,  though  they  work  slowly,  work  sure- 
ly. An  abuse  or  an  error,  after  having  been 
a  thousand  times  confuted  or  exposed,  at  last 
totters  and  falls,  abandoned  by  its  defenders  ; 
and  then 

"  One  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 
BreakB,  never  to  unite  again." 

The  disputes  of  controversial  divines,  however 
mean  the  intellect,  or  vile  the  temper,  of  many 
who  have  engaged  in  them,  do  in  fact  concern 
the  most  important  truths  and  the  most  perni- 
cious errors.     Having  given  these  answers,  I 
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might  then  ask  in  return:  Why  should  a 
Christian,  with  a  deep-felt  conviction  of  the 
efficacy  of  his  religion  to  promote  the  hest 
interests  of  mankind,  be  earnestly  desirous 
that  its  influence  may  not  be  superseded  and 
opposed  by  any  of  those  false  systems  of  doc- 
trine that  have  been  substituted  in  its  place  t 
Why  should  one,  not  devoid  of  common  sym- 
pathy with  his  fellow-men,  care  whether  thej 
believe  the  most  ennobling  truths,  or  some  per^ 
nicious  creed,  respecting  their  God  and  Father, 
their  nature  and  relations  as  immortal  beings, 
their  duty,  motives,  consolations,  and  hopes  1 

We  know  the  efforts  that  are  making  by 
enlightened  men  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
England,  to  spread  inteUectual  cultivation 
among  the  uneducated  classes  of  the  Old 
World.  So  far  as  the  knowledge  thus  com- 
municated is  what  may  be  called  secular,  it 
is  beneficial  in  enlarging  and  exercising  the 
mind,  affording  innocent  entertainment,  and, 
in  some  cases,  furnishing  the  means  of  ad- 
vancement in  life.  But  to  the  poor,  as  to 
every  other  class,  it  is  not  the  knowledge  of 
most  value.  Without  the  equal  diffusion  of 
religious  truth,  it  may  become  an  mstrument 
of  evil  rather  than  of  good.  Mere  intellectual 
cultivation  is  as  likely  to  be  a  source  of  dis- 
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content  and  disquietude  as  of  happiness.  An 
access  of  knowledge  may  tend  little  to  recon- 
cile a  man  to  his  situation.  The  new  power 
it  affords  will  be  used  according  to  the  dis- 
position of  him  who  possesses  it  But  you 
can  impress  no  truth,  you  can  remove  no 
error,  respecting  the  duties  and  hopes  of  man 
as  an  immortal  creature  of  God,  you  can  im- 
press no  truth,  you  can  remove  no  error,  con- 
ceming  religion,  without  surely  advancing 
men  in  morals  and  happiness.  This  is  the 
instruction  most  needed  for  all  classes,  but 
especially  for  the  least  informed.  Among  the 
highly  educated,  and  those  accustomed  to  the 
refinements  of  life,  there  are  certain  partial 
substitutes  for  religious  principle ;  —  the  feel- 
ing of  honor,  the  desire  of  reputation,  delicacy 
of  taste,  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  a 
more  enlarged  perception  of  the  sentiments 
of  their  fellow-men,  which,  when  they  act  on 
the  conduct  of  others,  are  generally  on  the 
side  of  virtue.  The  levities  or  the  business 
of  life,  a  ceaseless  round  of  trifling  or  serious 
occupation,  which  hurries  them  on  with  little 
leisure  to  think  or  feel  deeply,  may  have  pre- 
vented them  from  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  essential  wants  of  our  nature.  But  in 
preaching  to  the  poor,  not  the  heartless,  re- 
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Yolting,  debasing  absurdities  of  some  estab- 
lished creed,  but  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ, 
we  may  give  them  consolations  and  hopes  to 
be  most  intimately  felt,  new  views  of  their 
nature,  new  motives  and  principles.  It  is  on 
the  diffusion  of  this  sort  of  instruction  among 
all  classes,  that  the  prospects  of  society  now 
depend.  Changes  are  coming  fast  upon  the 
world.  In  the  violent  struggle  of  opposite 
interests,  the  decaying  prejudices  that  have 
bound  men  together  in  the  old  forms  of  so- 
ciety are  snapping  asunder  one  after  another. 
Must  we  look  forward  to  a  hopeless  succes- 
sion of  evils,  in  which  exasperated  parties 
will  be  alternately  victors  and  victims,  till  all 
sink  under  some  one  power  whose  interest  it 
is  to  preserve  a  quiet  despotism  ?  Who  can 
hope  for  a  better  result,  unless  the  great  les- 
son be  learned,  that  there  can  be  no  essential 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  society  with- 
out the  improvement  of  men  as  moral  and 
religious  beings ;  and  that  this  can  be  effected 
only  by  religious  truth  1  To  expect  this 
improvement  from  any  form  of  false  religion, 
because  it  is  called  religion,  is  as  if,  in  admin- 
istering to  one  in  a  fever,  we  were  to  take 
some  drug  from  an  apothecary's  shelves,  satis- 
fied with  its  being  called  medicine. 
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That  a  people  may  be  happy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  liberty,  a  certain  degree  of  knowl- 
edge  and  culture  must  be  spread  through  the 
community.  A  general  system  of  education 
must  be  established.  Self-restraint  must  sup- 
ply the  place  of  external  coercion.  The  legiti- 
mate purpose  of  government  is  to  guard  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  the  community  from 
injury ;  and  the  best  form  of  government  is 
that  which  effects  this  purpose  with  the  least 
power,  and  is  least  likely  therefore  to  afford 
the  means  of  misrule  and  oppression.  But 
the  power  not  conceded  to  the  government 
must  be  supplied  by  the  force  of  moral  prin- 
ciple and  sentiment  in  the  governed.  What 
education,  then,  is  required ;  what  knowledge 
is  to  be  conmjunicated ;  what  culture  is  ne- 
cessary \  I  answer,  not  alone,  nor  principally, 
that  education  which  the  schoolmaster  may 
give;  but  moral  culture,  the  knowledge  of 
our  true  interests  and  relations.  There  may 
be  much  intellectual  culture  which  will  not 
tend  even  indirectly  to  form  men  to  the  ready 
practice  of  their  duties,  or  to  bind  them  to- 
gether in  mutual  sympathy  and  forbearance, 
unless  it  be  united  with  just  conceptions  of 
our  nature  and  the  objects  of  action.  Let  us 
form  in  fancy  a  nation  of  mathematicians  like 
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La  Place  or  La  Lande,  ostentatious  of  their 
atheism ;  naturalists  as  irreligious  and  impure 
as  Buffon ;  artists  as  accomplished  as  David, 
the  friend  of  Robespierre ;  philosophers,  like 
Hobbes  and  Mandeville,  Helvetius  and  Dide- 
rot ;  men  of  genius,  like  Byron,  Goethe,  and 
Voltaire ;  orators  as  powerful  and  profligate 
as  Mirabeau ;  and  having  placed  over  them  a 
monarch  as  able  and  unprincipled  as  the  sec- 
ond Frederic  of  Prussia,  let  us  consider  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  this  highly  intel- 
lectual community,  and  how  many  generations 
might  pass  before  it  were  laid  waste  by  gross 
sensuality  and  ferocious  passions.  So  &i 
only  as  men  are  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
their  relations  to  each  other,  to  Grod,  and  to 
eternity,  are  they  capable  of  liberty  and  the 
blessings  of  social  order.  The  great  truths 
that  most  concern  us  are  those  on  which  our 
characters  must  be  formed.  But  religion  is 
the  science  that  treats  of  the  relations  of  man 
as  a  responsible,  immortal  being,  the  creature 
of  God.  By  teaching  the  truth  concerning 
them,  religion,  properly  so  called,  discloses  to 
us  the  ends  of  our  being,  preparing  men,  by 
virtue  and  happiness  here,  for  eternal  prog- 
ress in  virtue  and  happiness  hereafter.  So 
far  as  what  bears  the  name  of  religion  teaches 
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fidsehoods  concerning  them,  it  becomes  the 
ally^  of  evil,  coimteracting  the  improvement 
oiBbur  race.  False  religion  has  been  the  com- 
BMPi  sign,  and  often  the  most  efficient  cause, 
tif  the  corruption  and  misery  of  nations.  All 
§loat  changes  in  the  constitution  of  society  for 
IIm  purpose  of  delivering  men  from  tradition- 
ary abuses,  must  be  accompanied  with  a  cor- 
SHpondent  advance  in  religious  knowledge,  or 
llkfty  will  be  made  in  vain.  Where  the  prin 
cifies  of  Christianity  are  operative,  there  only 
MB  men  be  released  from  the  strong  control 
#f  some  superior  power;  which,  however 
pmfligately  exercised,  may  find  its  own  inters 
Mt  in  preserving  quiet  among  its  subjects. 
Xnie  Christianity  urges  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  man  to  man,  by  the  noblest  and 
most  effectual  motives;  and  in  a  community 
where  its  influence  were  generally  felt,  how 
little  would  there  be  to  apprehend  from  pub- 
lic oppression  or  private  wrong  ]  Where  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  i>,  there  is  liberty.  I  apply 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  he  used  them ;  but  in  one, 
the  truth  of  which  he  would  have  recognized. 
In  r^arding  the  condition  and  changes  of 
societies  and  nations,  we  are  apt  to  look 
rather  to  the  immediate  occasions  of  events, 
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than  to  their  radical  and  efficient  causes.  A 
mere  worldly  politician,  for  instance,  might 
think  it  scarcely  worth  consideration,  that  the 
established  church  should  impose  a  crewl 
which  a  majority  of  its  clergy  do  not  believe ; 
or  that  oaths,  not  meant  to  be  regarded,  but 
enforced  as  a  traditionary  ceremony,  and  sub- 
scriptions, to  which  the  conscience  can  hardly 
be  cheated  into  assenting,  should  stand  in  the 
path  of  advancement  in  church  and  state.  To 
a  philosopher  it  may  appear  of  far  greater 
moment.  Other  topics,  more  exciting  to  the 
generality,  he  might  deem  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. This  he  might  view  as  a  deepnseated 
evil,  working  at  the. core,  the  natural  progress 
of  which  would  leave  but  a  false  and  hollow 
show  of  religion  and  morals.  Who  is  there 
that  will  deny  the  influence  of  true  religion  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  the 
good  order  of  society]  Who  is  there  that 
will  deny  the  mischiefs  of  superstition,  false 
notions  of  God  and  our  duty,  bigotry,  and 
what  is  produced  as  their  counterpart,  irre- 
ligion  and  atheism]  Why  is  it,  then,  that 
many  are  so  little  solicitous  to  discriminate, 
on  this  most  important  subject,  truth  from 
falsehood,  that  they  fancy  they  are  giving 
their  countenance  to  the  former,  while  sup- 
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porting  the  latter ;  and  that,  if  they  aid  the 
cause  of  what  is  called  religion,  they  do  not 
stop  to  inquire  whether  it  be  the  religion  that 
exalts,  or  the  religion  that  degrades  ? 

In  the  present  state  of  information  and  pub- 
lic sentiment,  it  will  be  vain  to  attempt  to  give 
authority  to  false  religion.  The  zeal  of  parti- 
sans, or  the  power  of  the  state,  will  be  equally 
ineffectual.  The  only  important  consequence 
of  such  attempts  will  be  to  disgust  men  with  all 
religion.  The  experiment  has,  in  one  instance, 
been  carried  through.  In  France  the  forcing 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  upon  the  nation 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  all  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity. The  consequences  that  ensued  had 
the  effect,  elsewhere,  of  frightening  infidels 
into  hypocrites  and  bigots;  and  a  sudden 
show  of  religion  followed  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. But  from  this,  had  it  continued,  as  little 
was  to  be  hoped,  as  from  a  procession  with  rel- 
ics and  images  going  forth  to  stop  a  stream 
of  lava  in  its  course.  It  is  only  to  true  relig- 
ion that  we  must  look  for  aid  in  the  cause  of 
human  happiness.  This  alone,  being  in  accord- 
ance with  reason  and  with  our  natural  senti- 
ments, will  find  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  tract  which  follows  in  relation  to  some 
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of  those  false  doctrines  that  have  prevailed, 
though  it  will  give  no  new  conviction  to  the 
great  body  of  enlightened  men,  may  perhaps 
awaken  the  attention  of  some  to  the  grossness 
of  those  corruptions  that  have  been  connected 
with  Christianity,  and  to  the  necessity  of  pre- 
senting it  in  a  purer  form,  if  its  influence  is  to 
be  preserved.  It  may  tend  a  little  to  swell  the 
flood  of  public  sentiment  by  which  they  must 
be  swept  away.  It  may  perhaps  serve  to  con- 
vince some  who  have  looked  with  offence  upon 
the  absurdities  taught  as  Christian  doctrines, 
and  mistaken  them  for  such,  that  one  may  be 
a  very  earnest  believer,  whose  respect  for  such 
doctrines  is  as  little  as  their  own.  But,  espe- 
cially, it  may  serve  to  spread  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth  among  those  who,  from  their  habits  of 
life,  have  wanted  leisure  to  think  and  examine 
for  themselves  upon  subjects  of  this  nature; 
and  who  are  obliged,  as  all  of  us  are  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  take  many  opinions 
upon  authority,  till  they  see  reason  to  distrust 
the  authority  on  which  they  have  relied.  In 
addressing  myself  to  such  readers,  I  may  take 
the  credit  (it  is  but  small)  of  having  avoided  a 
fitult  common  in  theological  writings  intended 
for  popular  use.  I  have  not  presumed  upon 
their  ignorance  of  the  subject;    I  have  not 
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made  statements  which  in  a  more  learned 
discussion  I  should  be  ashamed  to  urge;  I 
have  given  no  explanations  that  I  knew  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  because  they  might  seem  plausi- 
ble ;  I  have  made  no  propositions  which  I  do 
not  fully  believe ;  I  have  urged  no  argimients 
but  what  have  brought  conviction  to  my  own 
mind  ;  I  have  written  as  one  who,  being  fully 
persuaded  himself,  and  regarding  his  subject 
as  firee  from  all  doubt  and  difficulty,  is  satis- 
fied that  nothing  more  is  to  be  done  than  to 
explain  to  others  in  intelligible  language  the 
views  which  are  present  to  his  own  mind. 

I  have  given  one  reason  why  it  is  little  to 
my  taste  to  discuss  this  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity. Whoever  treats  of  the  subject  is  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  a  class  of  writers  with 
whom  an  intelligent  Christian  would  not  will- 
ingly be  thought  to  have  anything  in  com- 
mon. By  many  who  look  with  indifference 
on  the  whole  discussion,  he  who  contends  for 
the  truth  will  be  placed  on  a  level  with  those 
who  defend  error.  Others  will  think  that  he 
is  agitating  questions  which  might  better  be 
left  at  rest ;  and  those  who  hold  the  tradition- 
ary beUef  will  regard  him  as  a  disturber  of  the 
Christian  community.  It  may,  however,  be  a 
consolation  to  him  to  remember,  that  even  Soc- 
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rates  —  the  great  opposer  of  the  sophists  and 
false  teachers  of  his  day  —  was  called  XoKo^ 
tcai  ficcuo^^  prating  and  turbulent^*  and  that  the 
very  same  epithets,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
were  applied  to  Locke,t  the  most  enlightened 
theologian  of  his  age  and  nation.  The  feelmg, 
however,  naturally  arising  from  the  causes  I 
have  mentioned,  might  prevent  one  from  en- 
gaging in  this  controversy,  were  it  not  for  the 
deep  sense  which  a  sincere  Christian  must  have 
of  the  value  of  true  Christianity,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  redeeming  it  from  the  imputa- 
tions to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  "  *  Lwe^ 
says  one  of  our  old  poets,  ^  esteems  no  office 
mean^'  and,  with  still  more  spirit,  ^  Entire  affec- 
tion scometh  nicer  hands.' "  X 

But  there  are  other  causes  which  make  this 
an  unpleasant  subject.  It  presents  human  nar 
ture  under  the  most  humiliating  aspect  The 
absurdities  that  have  been  maintained  are  so 
gross,  the  zeal  m  maintaining  them  has  been 
so  ferocious,  there  is  such  an  absence  of  any 
redeeming  quality  in  the  spectacle  presented, 
that  it  spreads  a  temporary  gloom  over  our 
whole  view  of  the  character  and  destiny  of 

*  V.  Platarch.  in  Catone.  [Cat.  Maj.  c.  23.] 
t  By  Wood,  in  his  *^  Atheno  Oxonienses." 
I  These  quotations  fW>m  Spenser  have  thus  been  faronglit  togeditt 
byBnrke. 
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man.  We  seem  ourselves  to  sink  in  the  scale 
of  being,  and  it  demands  an  effort  to  recollect 
the  glorious  powers  with  which  God  has  en- 
dued our  race.  While  inquiring  concerning 
the  truths  of  religion,  we  appear  to  have  de- 
scended to  some  obscure  region  where  folly 
and  prejudice  are  the  sole  rulers.  We  may 
remember,  with  a  feeling  of  painful  oppression, 
the  mortifying  language  of  Hume,  in  one  of 
those  tracts  in  which  he  speculates  as  coldly 
upon  the  nature  and  hopes  of  mankind  as  if 
he  were  a  being  of  another  sphere,  bound  to 
us  by  no  common  sympathies.  "  All  popular 
theology,  especially  the  scholastic,  has  a  kind 
of  appetite  for  absurdity  and  contradiction.  If 
that  theology  went  not  beyond  reason  and 
common  sense,  her  doctrines  would  appear 
too  easy  and  familiar.  Amazement  must  of 
necessity  be  raised;  mystery  affected;  dark- 
ness and  obscurity  sought  after ;  and  a  foun- 
dation of  merit  afforded  to  the  devout  votaries, 
who  desire  an  opportunity  of  subduing  their 
rebellious  reason  by  the  belief  of  the  most  un- 
intelligible sophisms."  "  To  oppose  the  torrent 
of  scholastic  religion  by  such  feeble  maxims  as 
these,  that  if  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to 
he  and  not  to  be,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part^  that  two  and  three  make  Jive j  is  pretend- 
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ing  to  stop  the  ocean  with  a  bulrush."  ♦  And 
is  this  all  that  mankind  have  to  hope  1  Must 
this  dreary  prospect  for  ever  lie  before  us  \  Is 
this  all  that  religion  has  been,  and  all  that  it 
is  to  be  ?  We  trust  not.  Still,  in  the  confu- 
tation of  such  doctrines  as  have  been  taught, 
the  triumph,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  hum- 
bling. It  is  a  triumph  over  our  common 
nature  reduced  to  imbecility.  We  discover 
not  how  strong  himian  reason  is,  but  how 
weak.  That  it  can  confute  them  implies  no 
power;  that  it  has  been  enslaved  in  their 
service  makes  us  feel,  almost  with  apprehen- 
sion, how  far  it  may  be  debased.  But  the 
hold  which  the  doctrines  of  false  religion  have 
had  upon  the  hearts  of  men  has  never  been 
proportioned  to  the  extent  in  which  they 
have  been  professed.  The  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity have  maintained  a  constant  struggle 
with  the  opposite  errors  that  have  been  con- 
nected with  them.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  many  who  acquiesce  in  these  errors,  and 
who  even  regard  them  with  traditionary  respect, 
in  whose  minds  they  lie  inert  and  harmless. 

But  the  very  circumstance  last  mentioned 
adds  to  the  impleasant  character  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  follows.     Every  one  in  his  writ^ 

•  [Natnrml  Hutoiy  of  Religion,  Sect  XI.] 
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ings  sometimes  turns  his  thoughts  to  those 
individuals  whose  approbation  would  give 
him  most  pleasure,  and  whose  good  opinion 
he  would  most  desire  to  confirm.  Among 
those  to  whom  my  thoughts  recur,  there  are 
friends  from  whom  I  can  hope  for  no  sympa- 
thy in  my  present  task.  A  difference  of  opin- 
ion upon  this  or  any  other  subject  cannot 
lessen  my  respect  or  love  for  them;  and 
should  the  present  work  chance  to  fall  in 
their  way,  I  could  almost  wish  to  know,  that 
this  were  the  only  paragraph  that  had  fixed 
their  attention.  I  beg  them  to  believe  that  I 
am  no  zealot,  no  partisan  of  a  sect,  no  dis- 
turber of  social  intercourse  by  a  spirit  of 
proselytism ;  and  that  where  I  see  the  fruits 
of  true  religion,  I  have  no  wish  to  conform 
the  faith  from  which  they  proceed  to  the 
standard  of  my  own.  The  same  opinions, 
true  or  false,  may  be  held  in  a  very  different 
temper,  with  very  different  associations,  and 
with  very  different  effects  upon  character. 
The  doctrines  most  pernicious  in  their  gen- 
eral results  may  be  innoxious  in  many  par- 
ticular cases.  The  same  system  of  faith  which 
established  its  autos  de  fe  in  Spain,  number- 
ing its  victims  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  sink- 
ing that  country  to  the  lowest  debasement, 
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may  have  been   consistent  in  F^nelon  with 
every  virtue  under  heaven. 

I  have  but  a  few  words  more  to  say  in  this 
connection.  The  tract  that  follows  relates 
only  to  one  class  of  those  false  doctrines  that 
have  been  represented  as  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. There  are  others  equally  or  more 
important.  To  re-establish  true  Christianity 
must  be  a  work  of  long  and  patient  toil,  to  be 
effected  far  more  by  the  general  diffusion  of 
religious  knowledge,  than  by  direct  contro- 
versy.  The  views  and  results  to  which  a  few 
intelligent  scholars  may  have  arrived,  must  be 
made  the  common  property  of  the  community. 
Essential  and  inveterate  errors  present  them- 
selves in  every  department  of  Christian  the- 
ology. False  religion  has  thrown  its  veil  over 
the  character,  and  perverted  the  meaning,  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Of  the  immense  mass  of  volumes  concerning 
revealed  religion,  there  is  but  a  scanty  num- 
ber in  which  some  erroneous  system  does  not 
form  the  basis  of  what  is  taught.^  In  many 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  inquiry,  a 
common  Christian  can  find  no  trustworthy 
and  sufficient  guide.  Of  the  multitude  of 
topics  more  immediately  connected  with  Chris- 
tianity, there  is  scarcely  one  which  does  not 
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require  to  be  examined  anew  from  its  founda- 
tion, and  discussed  in  a  manner  very  diflferent 
from  what  it  has  been.  Religion  must  be 
taken,  I  will  not  say  out  of  the  hands  of 
priests,  —  that  race  is  passing  away,  —  but 
out  of  the  hands  of  divines,  such  as  the  gen- 
erality of  divines  have  been ;  and  its  exposi- 
tion and  defence  must  become  the  study  of 
philosophers,  as  being  the  highest  philosophy. 
Some  degree  of  attention  to  the  fact  is  neces- 
sary, to  be  aware  of  the  general  and  gross  ig- 
norance that  exists  concerning  almost  every 
subject  connected  with  our  faith.  But  they 
who  would  communicate  the  instruction  which 
is  so  much  needed,  must  expect  to  be  con- 
tinually impeded  and  resisted  by  prejudice 
and  misapprehension.  Let  them,  however, 
understand  their  task  and  qualify  themselves 
for  it  In  the  present  state  of  opinion  in  the 
world,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  assuming  a  re- 
sponsibility for  which  he  is  wholly  unfit,  who 
comes  forward  as  a  teacher  or  defender  of 
Christianity,  without  having  prepared  himself 
by  serious  thought  and  patient  study.  The 
traditionary  believer,  if  he  have  taken  this  re- 
sponsibility upon  himself,  should  stop  in  his 
course,  till  he  has  ascertained  whether  he  is 
doing  good  or  evil.      A  conflict  between  re- 
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ligiou  and  irreligion  has  begun,  which  may 
not  soon  be  ended ;  and  in  this  conflict,  Chris- 
tianity must  look  for  aid,  not  to  zealots,  but 
to  scholars  and  philosophers.  Our  age  is  not 
one  in  which  there  can  be  an  esoteric  doctrine 
for  the  intelligent,  and  an  exoteric  for  the  un- 
informed. The  public  profession  of  systems 
of  fiuth  by  Christian  nations  and  churches, 
which  are  not  the  fidth  of  the  more  enlight^ 
ened  classes  of  society,  has  produced  a  state 
of  things  that,  it  would  seem,  cannot  long 
continue.  We  may  hope  that  in  Protestant 
countries  its  result  will  not  be,  as  it  was  in 
France,  general  infidelity.  We  may  hope 
that  it  will  not  end  in  a  mere  struggle  be- 
tween fanaticism  and  irreligion,  as  seems  to 
be  the  tendency  of  things  in  some  parts  of 
our  own  country.  But  these  results  can  be 
prevented  only  by  awakening  men's  minds  to 
inquire,  What  Christianity  is?  How  fiBir  it 
has  been  misrepresented  1  What  are  its  evi- 
dences] What  is  its  value?  And  what  is 
to  be  done  to  remove  those  errors  which  now 
deprive  it  of  its  power  ? 

[Cambridge,  1838.] 
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I  PROPOSE,  in  what  follows,  to  give  a  view  of  the 
doctrines  of  Trinitarians  respecting  the  nature  of 
God  and  the  person  of  Christ ;  to  state  the  reasons 
for  not  believing  those  doctrines ;  and  to  show  in 
what  manner  the  passages  of  Scripture  urged  in 
their  support  ought  to  be  regarded. 
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THE  ntOPCK  XODEXX  DOCTSOn  OF  TKK  TimnTT  OOlffTRA- 
MCTOmT  IX  TER3I»  TO  THAT  OF  TBK  UHITT  OF  GOD. — 
TXtUiS  EX  WHICH  THK  1>OCTK12CX  HAS  BREN  BTATKD, 
WITH  HEMAKK5.  —  THE  DOCTKIXE  THAT  CHRIST  IS  BOTH 
GOD  AND  MAX.  A  COXTHADICTION  IX  TERMS NO  PRE- 
TENCE THAT  EITHER  DOCTHIXB  IS  EXPRESSLY  TAUGHT 
IX  THE  SCRIFTTRES.  —  THE  MODE  OF  THEIR  SUPPOSED 
PROOF  WHOLXT  BY  WAT  OF  IXFEREXCE. 

The  proper  modem  doctrine  of  the  Trinityi  as  it 
appears  in  the  creeds  of  latter  times,  is,  that  there 
are  three  persons  in  the  Divinity,  who  equally  pos* 
sess  all  divine  attributes ;  and  the  doctrine  is  con- 
nected with  an  explicit  statement  that  there  is  but 
one  God.  Now,  this  doctrine  is  to  be  rejected, 
beoanse,  taken  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
unity  of  God,  it  is  essentially  incredible;  one 
which  no  man,  who  has  compared  the  two  doc- 
trines together  with  right  conceptions  of  both,  ever 
did  or  ever  could  believe.  Three  persons,  each 
equally  possessing  divine  attributes,  are  three 
Gknis.  A  person  is  a  being.  No  one  who  has 
any  correct  notion  of  the  meaning  of  words  will 
deny  this.  And  the  being  who  possesses  divine 
attributes  must  be  God  or  a  God.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  then,  affirms  that  there  are  three 
Gods.     It  is  affirmed  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
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is  but  one  God.  But  no  one  can  believe  that 
there  are  three  Gods,  and  that  there  is  but  one 
God. 

This  statement  is  as  plain  and  obvious  as  any 
which  can  be  made.  But  it  is  not  the  less  forcible 
because  it  is  perfectly  plain  and  obvious.  Some 
Trinitarians  have  indeed  remonstrated  against 
charging  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  with  the 
^^ABSURDITIES  couscquent  upon  the  language  of 
their  creed";*  and  have  asserted  that  in  this 
creed  the  word  person  is  not  used  in  its  proper 
sense.  I  do  not  answer  to  this,  that,  if  men  will 
talk  absurdity,  and  insist  that  they  are  teaching 
truths  of  infinite  importance,  it  is  unreasonable 
for  them  to  expect  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
something  wholly  different  from  what  their  words 
express.  The  true  answer  is,  that  these  com- 
plaints are  unfounded ;  and  that  the  proper  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  as  it  has  existed  in  latter 
times,  is  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  language 
used  taken  in  its  obvious  sense.  By  person,  says 
Waterland,  than  whom  no  writer  in  defence  of 
the  Trinity  has  a  higher  reputation,  ''  I  certainly 
mean  a  real  Person,  an  Hypostasis,  no  Mode,  At* 

tribute,  or  Property Each  divine  Person  is 

an  individual,  intelligent  Agent ;  but  as  subsisting 
in  one  undivided  substance,  they  are  all  together, 
in    that    respect,  but    one    undivided    intelligent 

Agent The   church    never    professed    three 

Hypostases  in  any  other  sense,  but  as  they  mean 

*  The  words  quoted  are  from  ProfeMor  Stout's  Letters  to  the 
Ber.  W.  B.  Chaimuig,  p.  28,  Sd  ed. 
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tiiree  Persons.^^*  There  is,  indeed,  no  reasonable 
pretence  for  saying,  that  the  great  bod^  of  Trmir 
tartans^  when  they  have  used  the  word  person^ 
have  not  meant  to  express  proper  personality.  He 
who  asserts  the  contrary,  asserts  a  mere  extrava- 
gance. He  closes  his  eyes  upon  an  obvious  fact, 
and  then  affirms  what  he  may  fancy  ought  to  have 
been,  instead  of  what  there  is  no  doubt  really  has 
been  maintained.  But  on  this  subject  there  is 
something  more  to  be  said;  and  I  shall  remark 
particularly,  not  only  upon  this,  but  upon  the 
other  evasions  which  have  been  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  escape  the  force  of  the  statement  which 
has  just  been  urged 

I  WISH,  however,  first  to  observe,  that  the  ancient 
opinions  concerning  the  Trinity,  before  the  Council 
of  Nice  (A.  D.  325),  were  very  different  from  the 
modern  doctrine,  and  had  this  great  advantage  over 
it|  that,  when  viewed  simply  in  connection  with  the 
unity  of  God,  they  were  not  essentially  incredible. 
According  to  that  form  of  faith  which  approached 
nearest  to  the  modern  Orthodox  doctrine,  the  Fa- 
ther alone  was  the  Supreme  God,  and  the  Son  and 
Spirit  were  beings  deriving  their  existence  from 
him,  and  far  inferior,  to  whom  the  title  of  QoA 
could  be  properly  applied  only  in  an  inferior  sense. 
The  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly  examined,  that 
the  correctness  of  this  statement  will  not,  I  think| 
be  questioned,  at  the  present  day,  by  any  respect- 

*  Vindication  of  Christ's  DiTini^,  pp.  S50, 851, 8d  ed. 
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able  writer.  The  theological  student,  who  wishes 
to  see  in  a  sraall  compass  the  authorities  on  which 
it  is  foanded,  may  consult  one  or  more  of  the  works 
mentioned  in  the  note  below/  I  have  stated  that 
form  of  the  doctrine  which  approached  nearest  to 
modern  Orthodoxy.  But  the  subject  of  the  person- 
ality and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, was  in  a  very  unsettled  state  before  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  (A.  D.  381).  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  in  his  Eulogy  of  Athanasius,  has  the 
following  passage,  respecting  that  great  father  of 
Trinitarian  Orthodoxy.  "  For  when  all  others  who 
held  our  doctrine  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
the  faith  of  many  being  unsound  respecting  the 
Son,  that  of  still  more  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit 
(on  which  subject  to  be  least  impious  was 
thought  to  be  piety),  and  a  small  number  being 
sound  in  both  respects ;  he  first  and  alone,  or  with 
a  very  few,  had  the  courage  to  profess  in  writing, 
cleariy  and  explicitly,  the  true  doctrine  of  the  one 

*  FMATit  Dogmata  Tbeologica,  Tom.  U.  De  Trinitate ;  parUeu- 
larh/  Lib.  I.  cc  3,  4,  5.  —  Hoetii  Origeniana  [appended  to  Tom. 
lY.  of  De  la  Rae*8  edition  of  Origen],  Lib.  II.  Qnsst  2.— 
Ja^rkton's  edition  of  Noratian,  with  his  annotations.  —  Whitbj,  Dia- 
qnifitionea  Modeets  in  CI.  Bulli  Defensionem  Fidei  Nioens. — 
Whifton's  Primitive  Christianity,  Vol.  IV.  —  Clarke's  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  —  Priestley's  History  of  Early  Opinions,  Vol  II. 
—  Manscher's  Dogmengeschichte,  I.  ^  85-111.  — [Martini,  Ver- 
tndi  einer  pragmatischen  Geschiehte  des  Dogma  yon  der  Gottheit 
Cbrbti  in  den  Tier  ersten  Jahriinnderten.  —  Christian  Examiner,  Jan. 
1830,  VoLVn.  p.  303,  seqq.;  Sept.  1831,  Vol.  XL  p.  22,  seqq.; 
Jnly,  1832,  Vol.  XII.  p.  298,  seqq. ;  and  July,  1836,  Vol.  XX.  p.  343, 
seqq.  The  articles  referred  to  were  written  by  the  Rer.  Alvan  Lam- 
•oOfD.D.] 
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Godhead  and  nature  of  the  three  persons.  Thus 
that  truth,  a  knowledge  of  which,  as  far  as  regards 
the  Son,  had  been  vouchsafed  to  most  of  the  Fa- 
thers before,  he  was  fully  inspired  to  maintain  in 
respect  to  the  Holy  Spirit."  * 

So  much  for  the  original  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  diflferent  forma 
which  the  modern  doctrine  has  been  made  to  as- 
sume, and  in  which  its  language  has  been  ex- 
plained, by  those  who  have  attempted  to  conceal 
or  remove  the  direct  opposition  between  this  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God. 

I.  Many  Trinitarian  writers  have  maintained  a 
modification  of  the  doctrine,  in  some  respects  simi- 
lar to  what  has  just  been  stated  to  be  its  most  an- 
cient form.  They  have  considered  the  Father  as 
the  '<  fountain  of  divinity,"  whose  existence  alone  is 
underived,  and  have  regarded  the  Son  and  Spirit 
as  deriving  their  existence  from  him  and  subordi- 
nate to  him;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  equally 
with  the  Father  possessing  all  divine  attributes. 
Every  well-informed  Trinitarian  has  at  least  heard 
of  the  Orthodoxy  and  learning  of  Bishop  Bull.  His 
Defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed  is  the  standard  work 
as  regards  the  argument  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  from  Ecclesiastical  History.  But 
one  whole  division  of  this  famous  book  is  em- 
ployed in  maintaining  the  subordination  of  the 
Son.    "No  one  can  doubt,"  he  says,  "that  the 

**  Orat.  XXI.  0pp.  L  394. 
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Fathers  who  lived  before  the  Nicene  Council 
acknowledged  this  subordination.  It  remains  to 
show  that  the  Fathers  who  wrote  after  this  Coun- 
cil taught  the  same  doctrine."  *  Having  given 
various  quotations  from  different  writers  to  this 
effect,  he  proceeds :  ''  The  ancients,  as  they  re- 
garded the  Father  as  the  beginning,  cause,  author, 
fountain,  of  the  Son,  have  not  feared  to  call  Him 
the  one  and  only  God.  For  thus  the  Nicene  Fa- 
thers themselves  begin  their  creed :  We  believe  in 
one  Godj  the  Father  omnipotent;  afterwards  sub- 
joining :  and  in  one  [Lord]  Jesus  Christy  —  God  of 
God.  And  the  great  Athanasius  himself  concedes, 
that  the  Father  is  justly  called  the  only  God,  be- 
cause he  alone  is  without  origin,  and  is  alone  the 
fountain  of  divinity."  f  Bishop  Bull  next  proceeds 
to  maintain  as  the  catholic  doctrine,  that  though 
the  Son  is  equal  to  the  Father  in  nature  and  every 
essential  perfection,  yet  the  Father  is  greater  than 
the  Son  even  as  regards  his  divinity ;  because  the 
Father  is  the  origin  of  the  Son ;  the  Son  being 
from  the  Father,  and  not  the  Father  from  the 
Son.  Upon  this  foundation,  he  appears  to  think 
tbat  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity  may  be  pre- 
served inviolate,  though  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
tends that  the  Son,  as  a  real  person,  distinct  from 
the  Father,  is  equally  God,  possessing  equally  all 
divine  perfections,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  perfections  as  they  exist  in  the  Son  are  de- 
rived, and  as  they  exist  in  the  Father  are  underived 

*  Dcfenik)  Fidei  Nicsns,  Sect  IV.  c.  I.  4  3.  t  Ibid.,  f  6. 
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The  same  likewise,  according  to  him,  is  tme  of  the 
Spirit* 

But  in  regard  to  all  such  accounts  of  the  doo- 
trine,  it  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  the  existence 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Spirit,  is  either  neceuatry^ 
or  it  is  not  If  their  existence  be  necessary,  we  have 
then  three  beings  necessarily  existinffj  each  possess- 
ing divine  attributes;  and  consequently  we  have 
three  Oods.  If  it  be  not  necessary,  but  dependent 
on  the  will  of  the  Father,  then  we  say,  that  the 
distance  is  infinite  between  underived  and  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  derived  and  dependent ;  be- 
tween the  supremacy  of  Ood,  the  Father,  and  the 
subordination  of  beings  who  exist  only  through  his 
will.  In  the  latter  view  of  the  doctrine,  therefore, 
we  clearly  have  but  one  God ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  dis- 
appears. The  form  of  statement  too,  just  men- 
tioned, must  be  abandoned ;  for  it  can  hardly  be 
pretended  that  these  derived  and  dependent  beingi 
possess  an  equality  in  divine  attributes,  or  are 
equal  in  nature  to  the  Father.  Beings  whose 
existence  is  dependent  on  the  will  of  another 
cannot  be  equal  in  power  to  the  being  on  whom 
they  depend.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  however 
disguised  by  the  mode  of  statement  which  we  are 
considering,  must,  in  fact,  resolve  itself  into  an 
assertion  of  three  Gods;  or  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  form  of 
Unitarianism.     In  the  latter  case,  however  objeo- 

*Ibid.,  8«otiy.cc.  a-4. 
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tionable  and  anfoonded  I  may  think  it,  it  is  not  my 
present  parpose  to  argue  directly  against  it;  and 
in  the  former  case,  it  is  pressed  with  ail  the  diffi- 
cnlties  which  bear  upon  the  doctrine  as  commonly 
stated)  and  at  the  same  time  with  new  difficulties, 
affect  this  particular  form  of  statement 
the  Son  and  the  Spirit  should  exist  neces* 
',  as  well  as  the  Father,  and  possess  equally 
the  Father  all  divine  attributes,  and  yet  be 
Mboidinate  and  inferior  to  the  Father,  —  or,  in 
words,  that  there  should  be  two  beings  or 
each  of  whom  is  properly  and  in  the  high- 
i6Dse  God,  and  yet  that  these  two  beings  or 
s  should  be  subordinate  and  inferior  to  an- 
oiber  being  or  person,  who  is  God,  —  is  as  incred- 
ible a  proposition  as  the  doctrine  can  involve. 

IL  Othbrs  again,  who  have  chosen  to  call 
themselves  Trinitarians,  profess  to  understand  by 
the  word  person  something  very  different  from 
what  it  commonly  expresses ;  and  regard  it  as 
denoting  neither  any  proper  personality^  nor  any 
real  distinction^  in  the  divine  nature.  They  use 
the  word  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  that  which  the 
Latin  word  persona  commonly  has  in  classic 
writers,  and  which  we  may  express  by  the  word 
character.  According  to  them,  the  Deity  con- 
sidered as  exbting  in  three  different  persons  is  the 
Deity  considered  as  sustaining  three  different  char- 
acters. Thus  some  of  them  regard  the  three  persons 
as  denoting  the  three  relations  which  he  bears  to 
meoi  as  their  Creator  (the  Father),  their  Bedesmsr 
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(the  Son),  and  their  Sanctifier  (the  Holy  Spirit). 
Others  found  the  distinction  maintained  in  the 
doctrine  on  three  attributes  of  Ood,  as  his  good- 
ness, wisdom,  and  power.  Those  who  explain  the 
Trinity  in  this  manner  are  called  modal  or  nominal 
Trinitarians.  Their  doctrine,  as  every  one  most 
perceive,  is  nothing  more  than  simple  Unitarian- 
ism,  disguised,  if  it  may  be  said  to  be  disguised, 
by  a  very  improper  use  of  language.  Yet  this  doc- 
trine, or  rather  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  opinions 
in  which  this  doctrine  is  conspicuous,  has  been,  at 
times,  considerably  prevalent,  and  has  almost  come 
in  competition  with  the  proper  doctrine. 

III.  There  are  others,  who  maintain,  with  those 
last  mentioned,  that,  in  the  terms  employed  in 
stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  word  per- 
son is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense ;  but  who 
differ  from  them,  in  maintaining  that  those  terms 
ought  to  be  understood  as  affirming  a  real  three- 
fold distinction  in  the  Godhead.  But  this  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  mere  evasion,  introduced  into  the 
general  statement  of  the  doctrine  for  the  purpose 
of  rescuing  it  from  the  charge  of  absurdity,  to 
which  those  who  thus  explain  it  allow  that  it 
would  be  liable,  if  the  language  in  which  it  is 
usually  expressed  were  to  be  understood  in  its 
common  acceptation.  They  themselves,  however, 
after  giving  this  general  statement,  immediately 
relapse  into  the  common  belief.  When  they  speak 
particularly  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  or  the  Spirit, 
they  speak  of  each  unequivocally  as  a  person  in 
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the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  They  ascribe  to 
them  personal  attributes.  They  speak  of  each  as 
sustain  J  Dg  personal  relations  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  performing  personal  actions,  distinct  from 
those  of  either  of  the  others.  It  was  the  Son 
who  was  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world ;  and 
the  Father  by  whom  he  was  sanctified  and  sent. 
It  was  the  Son  who  became  incarnate,  and  not 
the  Father.  It  was  the  Son  who  made  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  men,  and  the  Father  by  whom 
the  atonement  was  received.  The  Son  was  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  but  the  Father  was  not 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Son.  The  Son  was  the  Logos 
who  was  with  Ood,  but  it  would  sound  harsh  to 
say  that  the  Father  was  with  God.  The  Son 
was  the  first-born  of  every  creature,  the  image  of 
the  Invisible  Gk>d,  and  did  not  desire  to  retain  his 
equality  with  Grod.  There  is  no  one  who  would 
not  be  shocked  at  the  thought  of  applying  this 
language  to  the  Father.  Again,  it  was  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  was  sent  as  the  "  Comforter"  to  our 
Lord's  Apostles,  after  his  ascension,  and  not  the 
Father  nor  the  Son.  All  this,  those  who  assert  the 
doctrine  of  three  distinctions,  but  not  of  three  per- 
BOD8,  in  the  divine  nature,  must  and  do  say  and 
allow ;  and  therefore  they  do  in  fact  maintain,  with 
other  Trinitarians,  that  there  are  three  divine  per- 
sons, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  distinguished 
firom  each  other.  They  have  adopted  their  mode 
of  stating  the  doctrine  merely  with  a  view  of  avoid- 
ing those  obvious  objections  which  overwhelm  it 
as  commonly  expressed ;  without  any  regard  to  its 
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consistency  with  their  real  opinions,  or  with  indis- 
putable and  acknowledged  truths.  The  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  an  intelligent 
being,  a  person.  There  may  seem  something  like 
irreverence  in  the  very  statement  of  this  truth  ;  but 
in  reasoning  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
we  are  obliged  to  state  even  such  truths  as  this. 
The  Son  of  God  is  an  intelligent  being,  a  person. 
And  no  Christian,  one  would  think,  who  reflects  a 
moment  upon  his  own  belief,  can  doubt  that  these 
two  persons  are  not  the  same.  Neither  of  them, 
therefore,  is  a  mere  distinction  of  the  divine  nature, 
nor  the  same  intelligent  being  regarded  under  dif- 
ferent distinctions.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
what  sort  of  meaning  would  be  forced  upon  the 
language  of  Scripture,  if,  where  the  Father  and  the 
Son  of  God  are  mentioned,  we  were  to  substitute 
the  terms,  "the  first  distinction  in  the  Trinity,"  and 
^the  second  distinction  in  the  Trinity'';  or, ^ God 
considered  in  the  iSrst  distinction  of  bis  nature,'' 
and  "  God  considered  in  the  second  distinction  of 
his  nature."  I  will  not  produce  examples,  because 
it  would  appear  to  me  like  turning  the  Scriptures 
into  burlesque. 

If  you  prove  that  the  person  who  is  called  the 
Son  of  God  possesses  divine  attributes,  you  prore 
that  there  is  another  divine  person  beside  the  Fa- 
ther. In  order  to  complete  the  Trinity,  you  most 
proceed  to  provej  Jirstj  the  personality,  and  then 
the  divinity,  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thb  is  the  only 
way  in  which  the  doctrine  can  be  established.  No 
one  can  pretend  that  there  ia  any  passage  in  the 
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Scriptures,  in  which  it  is  expressly  taught,  that 
there  is  a  threefold  distinction  of  any  sort  in  the 
divine  nature.  He  who  proves  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  from  the  Scriptures,  must  do  it  by  show- 
ing that  there  are  three  persons,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  are  respectively 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  each  possessing 
divine  attributes.  There  is  no  other  medium  of 
[»oof.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  the  doc- 
trine can  be  established.  Of  course,  it  is  the  very 
method  of  proof  to  which,  in  common  with  other 
Trinitarians,  those  resort,  who  maintain  that  form 
of  stating  the  doctrine  which  we  are  considering. 
It  foUows  fi-om  this,  that  their  real  opinions  must 
be  in  fact  the  same  with  those  of  other  Trinita- 
rians. Indeed,  the  whole  st^ement  appears  to  be 
litde  more  than  a  mere  oversight,  a  mistake,  into 
which  some  have  fallen  in  their  haste  to  escape 
firom  the  objections  which  they  have  perceived 
might  be  urged  against  the  common  form  of  the 
doctrine.  • 

The  remarits  that  have  been  made  appear  to  me 
jdain,  and  such  as  may  be  easily  understood  by 
every  reader.  I  have  doubted,  therefore,  whether 
to  add  another,  the  force  of  which  may  not  be  at 
once  perceived,  except  by  those  who  are  a  little 
familiar  with  metaphyseal  studiesw  But  as  rt 
seems  to  show  decisively,  that  the  statement 
which  we  are  considering  is  untenable  by  any 
proper  Trinitarian,  I  have  thought,  on  the  whole, 
that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  subjoin  it. 

In  regard  to  the  personality  of  the  divine  oatoie, 
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the  only  question  is,  whether  there  are  three  per- 
sons, or  bat  one  person.  Those  with  whom  we 
are  arguing  deny  that  there  are  three  persons. 
Consequently  they  must  maintain  that  there  is 
but  one  person.  They  affirm,  however,  that  there 
is  a  threefold  distinction  in  the  divine  nature  ;  that 
is,  in  the  nature  of  this  one  person.  But  of  the 
nature  of  any  being,  we  can  know  nothing  but  by 
the  attributes  or  properties  of  that  being.  Ab- 
stract all  the  attributes  or  properties  of  any  being, 
'  and  nothing  remains  of  which  you  can  form  even 
an  imagination.  These  are  all  that  is  cognizable 
by  the  human  mind.  When  you  say,  therefore, 
that  there  is  a  threefold  distinction  in  the  nature 
of  any  being,  the  only  meaning  which  the  words 
will  admit  (in  relation  to  the  present  subject)  is, 
that  the  attributes  or  properties  of  this  being  may 
be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes,  which  may 
be  considered  separately  from  each  other.  AU, 
therefore,  which  is  affirmed  by  the  statement  of 
thos9  whom  we  are  opposing  is,  that  the  attributes 
of  that  ONE  PERSON  who  is  Grod  may  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  classes ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
God  may  be  viewed  in  three  different  aspects  in 
relation  to  his  attributes.  But  this  is  nothing  more 
than  a  modal  or  nominal  Trinity,  as  we  have  before 
explained  these  terms.  Those,  therefore,  whose 
opinions  we  are  now  considering,  are,  in  fact, 
nominal  Trinitarians  in  their  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  real  Trinitarians  in  their  belief.  They 
hold  the  proper  doctrine,  with  an  implicit  acknowl- 
edgment in  the  very  statement  which  they  have 
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adopted,  that  the  proper  doctrine  is  untenable; 
and  have  involved  themselves,  therefore,  in  new 
difficulties,  without  having  effected  an  escape  from 
those  with  which  they  were  pressed  before. 

IV.  But  a  very  considerable  portion  of  Trini- 
tarians, and  some  of  them  among  the  most  emi- 
nent, have  not  shrunk  from  understanding  the  doc* 
trine  as  affirming  the  existence  of  three  equal  divine 
minds^  and  consequently,  to  all  common  apprehen- 
sion, of  three  Gods ;  and  from  decidedly  rejecting 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  in  that  sense 
which  is  at  once  the  popular  and  the  philosophical 
sense  of  the  term.  All  the  unity  for  which  they 
contend  is  only  such  as  may  result  from  those 
three  divinities  being  inseparably  conjoined,  and 
having  a  mutual  consciousness,  or  a  mutual  in- 
being  :  which  last  mode  of  existence  is  again  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  technical  theology  by 
the  terms  perichoresis  and  circumincessicm.  '*  To 
say,"  says  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  "  they  are  three 
divine  persons,  and  not  three  distinct  infinite  minds, 
is  both  heresy  and  nonsense."  *  ''  The  distinction 
of  persons  cannot  be  more  truly  and  aptly  repre- 
sented than  by  the  distinction  between  three  men  ; 
for  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  as  really  dis- 
tinct persons  as  Peter,  James,  and  John."t  "  We 
must  allow  the  Divine  persons  to  be  real,  substan- 
tial beings."  J  There  are  few  names  of  higher  au- 
thority among  Calvinists  than  that  of  Howe.    The 

*  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  p.  66.    London,  1690. 
t  Ibid^  p.  105.  I  Ibid.,  p.  47. 
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mode  of  explaining  the  doctrine  to  which  he  ww 
inclined  is  well  known.  He  was  disposed  to  te^ 
gard  the  three  divine  persons  as  ^Hhree  distinct, 
individaal,  necessarily  existent,  spiritual  beings^" 
who  formed  together  "the  most  delicious  society."* 
Those  who  give  such  accounts  of  the  doctrine  may 
at  least  claim  the  merit  of  having  rendered  their 
opinions  in  some  degree  consistent  with  each  other. 
They  have  succeeded,  at  a  dear  purchase  to  be 
sure,  in  freeing  their  creed  firom  intrinsic  absurdity, 
and  have  produced  a  doctrine  to  which  there  is  no 
decisive  objection,  except  that  it  contradicts  the 
most  explicit  declarations  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  first  principles  of  natural  religion ;  and  is,  theie- 
fore,  irreconcilable  with  all  that  God  has  in  any 
way  taught  us  of  himself. 

After  the  Council  of  Nice,  that  which  we  have 
last  considered  became  gradually  the  prevailing 
form  of  the  doctrine,  except  that  it  was  not  very 
clearly  settled  in  what  the  divine  unity  consisted^ 
The  comparison  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity 
to  three  different  men  was  borrowed  by  Sherlock 
firom  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  who  himself  maintained  zealously  this 
form  of  Orthodoxy,  says  that  "  those  who  were  too. 
Orthodox  fell  into  polytheism,"!  L  e.  tritheism.  It 
might  have  been  difiicult  to  determine  the  precise 
distance  firom  tritheism  of  those  who  were  not  too 
Orthodox. 

*  Howe's  Calm  Disconne  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Godhead.  Woriu, 
VoL  n.  p.  &S7,  seqq.,  paitieBlarly  pp.  549,  56a 
t  Orat.  I.    0pp.  I.  le. 
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This,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  case.  The  proper 
modem  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is,  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  unity  of  God,  a  doc- 
trine essentially  incredible.  In  endeavoring  to  pre- 
sent it  in  a  form  in  which  it  may  be  defended,  one 
elass  of  Trinitarians  insist  strongly  upon  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Father,  and  the  subordination  of 
the  Son  and  the  Spirit.  These,  on  the  one  hand, 
must  either  affirm  this  distinction  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  really  to  maintain  only  a  very  untenable 
form  of  Unitarianism ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
IB  fBict  retain  the  common  doctrine,  encumbered 
with  the  new  and  peculiar  difficulty  which  results 
from  declaring  that  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  each 
properly  God,  but  that  each  is  a  subordinate  God. 
Another  class^  the  nominal  Trinitarians,  explain 
away  the  doctrine  entirely,  and  leave  us  nothing 
in  th^  general  account  of  it  with  which  to  con- 
tend, but  a  very  unjustifiable  use  of  language.  A 
Hdrd  clasSy  those  who  maintain  three  distinctions, 
and  deny  three  persons,  have  merely  put  a  forced 
meaning  upon  the  terms  used  in  its  statement; 
and  have  then  gone  on  to  reason  and  to  write,  in 
a  manner  which  necessarily  supposes  that  those 
terms  are  used  correctly,  and  that  the  common 
form  of  the  doctrine,  which  they  profess  to  reject, 
if  really  that  in  which  they  themselves  receive  it. 
And  a  fourth  class  have  fallen  into  plain  and  bald 
tritheism,  maintaining  the  unity  of  God  only  by 
maintaining  that  the  three  Gods  of  whom  they 
speak  are  inseparably  and  most  intimately  united. 
Ta  thsse  wa  may  add,  as  a  fifth  cUuSj  those  who 
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receive,  or  profess  to  receive,  the  common  doctrine, 
without  any  attempt  to  modify,  explain,  or  under 
stand  it  All  the  sects  of  Trinitarians  fall  into  one 
or  other  of  the  five  classes  jnst  mentioned.  Now 
we  may  put  the  nominal  Trinitarians  out  of  the 
question.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pres- 
ent controversy.  And  if  there  be  any,  who,  calling 
themselves  Trinitarians,  do  in  fact  hold  such  a  sub- 
ordination of  the  Son  and  Spirit  to  the  Father,  that 
their  doctrine  amounts  only  to  one  form  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  we  may  put  these  out  of  the  question 
likewise.  After  having  done  this,  it  will  appear 
from  the  preceding  remarks  that  the  whole  body 
of  real  Trinitarians  may  be  separated  into  two 
great  divisions  ;  namely,  those  who,  in  connection 
with  the  divine  unity,  hold  the  proper  doctrine, 
either  with  or  without  certain  modifications, — 
which  modifications,  though  intended  to  lessen, 
would  really,  if  possible,  add  to  its  incredibility; 
and  those  who,  maintaining  the  unity  only  in 
name,  are  in  fact  proper  believers  in  three  Gtods. 
Now  we  cannot  adopt  the  doctrine  of  those  first 
mentioned,  because  we  cannot  believe  what  ap- 
pears to  us  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  nor  the  doc- 
trine of  those  last  mentioned,  because  neither  reve- 
lation nor  reason  teaches  us  that  there  are  three 
Gods.  If  there  be  any  one  who  does  not  acqni- 
escie  in  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  arrived, 
I  beg  him  to  read  over  again  what  precedes,  and 
to  satisfy  himself,  either  that  there  is,  or  that  there 
is  not,  some  error  in  the  statements  ajnd  reason- 
ings.   The  subject  is  not  one  with  which  we  are 
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at  l!berty  to  trifle,  and  arbitrarily  assume  opinions 
without  reason.  It  behooves  every  one  to  attend 
well  to  the  subject;  and  to  be  sure  that  he  holds 
the  doctrine  with  no  ambiguous  or  unsteady  faith,, 
before  he  undertakes  to  maintain,  or  professes  to 
believe  it,  or  in  any  way  gives  countenance  to  its 
reception  among  Christians. 

With  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  connected 
that  of  the  hypostatic  union,  as  it  is  called,  or 
the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christy  in  such  a  manner  that  these  two 
natures  constitute  but  one  person.  But  this  doc- 
trine may  be  almost  said  to  have  pre-eminence  in 
incredibility  above  that  of  the  Trinity* itself.  The 
latter  can  be  no  object  of  belief  when  regarded  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  Divine  Unity;  for 
these  two  doctrines  directly  contradict  each  other. 
But  the  former,  without  reference  to  any  other 
doctrine,  does  in  itself  involve  propositions  as 
clearly  self-contradictory  as  any  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  language  to  express.  It  teaches  that 
Christ  is  both  God  and  man.  The  proposition  is 
very  plain  and  intelligible.  The  words  God  and 
man  are  among  those  which  are  in  most  common 
use,  and  the  meaning  of  which  is  best  defined  and 
understood.  There  cannot  (as  with  regard  to  the 
terms  employed  in  stating  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity)  be  any  controversy  about  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  used  in  this  proposition,  or,  in  other 
words,  about  the  ideas  which  they  are  intended  to 
express.      And  we  perceive  that  these  ideas  are 
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wholly  incompatible  with  each  other.  Onr  idea 
of  God  is  of  an  infinite  being  ;  our  idea  of  man  is 
of  a  finite  being ;  and  we  perceive  that  the  same 
being  cannot  be  both  infinite  and  finite.  There  is 
nothing  clear  in  language,  no  proposition  of  any 
sort  can  be  affirmed  to  be  true,  if  we  cannot  affirm 
this  to  be  true,  —  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
same  being  should  be  finite  and  infinite;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  same 
being  should  be  man  and  God.  If  the  doctrine 
were  not  familiar  to  us,  we  should  revolt  from  it, 
aB  shocking  every  feeling  of  reverence  toward 
God;  and  it  would  appear  to  us,  at  the  same 
time,  as  mere  an  absurdity  as  can  be  presented  to 
the  understanding.  No  words  can  be  more  de»- 
titute  of  meaning,  so  far  as  thep  are  uUended  to 
canvet/  a  proposition  which  the  mind  is  CQpable  (if 
admitting^y  than  such  language  as  we  sometimes 
find  used,  in  which  Christ  is  declared  to  be  at  onoe 
the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  a  man  of  sorrows; 
Grod  omniscient  and  omnipotent,  and  a  feeble  man 
of  imperfect  knowledge.* 

I  know  of  no  way  in  which  the  force  of  the 
statement  just  urged  can  appear  to  be  evaded, 
except  by  a  sort  of  analogy  that  has  been  insti- 
tuted between  the  double  nature  of  Chrbt,  as  it 
is  called,  and  the  complex  constitution  of  man,  as 
consisting  of  soul  and  body.  It  has  been  said  or 
implied,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the 
divine  and    human    natures  in   Christ  does   not 

*  [BasiPrnfiMinr  Stwuf^t  Lattcw,  p.  iS.} 
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involve  profXMitions  more  self-contsradictory  than 
those  which  result  from  the  complex  coastitution 
of  man; — that  we  may,  for  instance,  affirm  of 
man,  that  be  is  mortal,  and  that  he  is  immortal ; 
or  of  a  particular  individual,  that  he  is  dead,  and 
that  he  is  living  (meaning  by  the  latter  term,  that 
be  is  existing  in  the  world  of  spirits).  The  obvions 
answer  is,  that  there  is  ho  analogy  between  these 
propositions  and  those  on  which  we  have  re- 
marked. The  propositions  just  stated  belong  to 
a  yerf  numerous  class,  comprehending  all  those  in 
which  the  same  term  is  at  once  affirmed  and  de- 
ued  of  the  same  subject,  the  term  being  used  in 
differeni  senses  ;  or  in  which  terms  apparentiy  op« 
podte  are  affirmed  of  the  same  subject,  the  terms 
being  used  in  senses  not  really  opposed  to  each 
other.  When  I  say  that  man  is  mortal,  I  mean 
that  his  present  life  will  terminate;  when  I  say 
that  he  is  immortal,  I  mean  that  his  existence 
will  not  terminate.  I  use  the  words  in  senses 
not  opposed,  and  bring  together  no  ideas  which 
are  incompatible  with  each  other.  The  second 
pcopositioo  just  mentioned  is  of  the  same  char- 
acter with  the  first,  and  admits,  as  every  one 
will  perceive,  of  a  simileur  explanation.  In  order 
to  constitute  an  analogy  between  propositions 
of  this  sort  and  those  before  stated,  Trinita- 
rians must  say,  that,  when  they  affirm  that 
Christ  is  finite  and  not  finite,  omniscient  and 
not  omniscient,  they  mean  to  use  the  words 
^finite"  and  ^'omniscient"  in  different  senses 
ia  tbe  two-  part4  of  each  proposition.     But  this 
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they  will  not  say;   nor  do  the  words  admit  of 
more  than  one  sense. 

A  being  of  a  complex  constitution  like  man  is 
not  a  being  of  a  double  nature.  The  very  term 
double  fUjUure,  when  one  professes  to  use  it  in  a 
strict,  philosophical  sense,  implies  an  absurdity. 
The  nature  of  a  being  is  all  which  constitutes 
it  what  it  is ;  and  when  one  speaks  of  a  double 
nature,  it  is  the  same  sort  of  language  as  if  he 
were  to  speak  of  a  double  individuality.  With  re- 
gard to  a  being  of  a  complex  constitution^  we  may, 
undoubtedly,  affirm  that  of  a  part  of  this  con- 
stitution which  is  not  true  of  the  whole  being;  as 
we  may  affirm  of  the  body  of  man,  that  it  does 
not  think,  though  we  cannot  affinn  this  of  man;  — 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  affirm  of  the  being 
itself  what  is  not  true  of  a  part  of  its  constitution, 
as  by  reversing  the  example  just  given.  This  is 
the  whole  truth  relating  to  the  subject  Of  a 
being  of  a  complex  constitution,  it  is  as  much  an 
absurdity  to  affirm  contradictory  propositions,  as 
of  any  other  being. 

According  to  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  Christ  speaks  of  him- 
self, and  is  spoken  of  by  his  Apostles,  sometimes 
as  a  man,  sometimes  as  God,  and  sometimes  as 
both  God  and  man.  He  speaks,  and  is  spoken  of, 
under  these  different  characters  indiscriminately, 
without  any  explanation,  and  without  its  being 
anywhere  declared  that  he  existed  in  these  differ- 
ent conditions  of  being.  He  prays  to  that  being 
whom  he  himself  was.     He  declares  himself  to  be 
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ignorant  of  what  (being  God)  be  knew,  and  unable 
to  perform  what  (being  God)  he  could  perform. 
He  affirms  that  he  could  do  nothing  of  himself,  or 
by  his  own  power,  though  he  was  omnipotent. 
He,  being  God,  prays  for  the  glory  which  he  had 
with  God,  and  declares  that  another  is  greater 
than  himself.*  In  one  of  the  passages  quoted  in 
PROOF  OP  HIS  divinity,  he  is  called  the  image  of 
the  invisible  Grod;  in  another  of  these  passages, 
he,  the  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever,  is  said  to 
have  been  anointed  by  God  with  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness above  his  fellows ;  and  in  a  third  of  them,  it 
ia  affirmed  that  he  became  obedient  to  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross.f  K  my  readers  are  shocked 
by  the  combinations  which  I  have  brought  to« 
gether,  I  beg  them  to  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
that  my  feelings  are  the  same  with  their  own. 
But  these  combinations  necessarily  result  from  the 
doctrine  which  we  are  considering.  Page  after 
page  might  be  fiUed  with  inconsistencies  as  gross 
and  as  glaring.  The  doctrine  has  turned  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  far  as  they  relate  to  this  subject,  into  a 
book  of  riddles,  and,  what  is  worse,  of  riddles  ad- 
mitting of  no  solution.  I  willingly  refrain  from 
the  use  of  that  stronger  language  which  will  occur 
to  many  of  my  readers. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  then,  and  that  of 
the  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  are  doctrines 
which,  when  fairly  understood,  it  is  impossible, 
from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  should  be  be- 

*  [See  John  zril;  Kark  xUi.  82;  John  t.  30;  xir.  SS] 

t  [ColoMittt  L  15,  leqq.;  Hebrawi  i.  8,  9;  FhUippboif  ii.  5-8.] 
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lieved.  They  involve  manifest  contradictions,  and 
no  man  can  believe  what  he  perceives  to  be  a  con^ 
tradiction.  In  what  has  been  already  said,  I  have 
not  been  bringing  arguments  to  disprove  these 
doctrines ;  I  have  merely  been  showing  that  they 
are  intrinsically  incapable  of  any  proof  whatever ; 
for  a  contradiction  cannot  be  proved ; —  that  they 
are  of  such  a  character,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
bring  arguments  in  their  support,  and  unnecessary 
to  adduce  arguments  against  them. 

Here,  then,  we  might  rest  If  this  proposition 
have  been  established,  the  controversy  is  at  an  end,, 
as  far  as  it  regards  the  truth  of  the  doctrines,  and 
as  far  as  it  can  be  carried  on  against  us  by  any 
sect  of  Christians.  Till  it  can  be  shown  that  there 
is  some  essential  mistake  in  the  preceding  state- 
ments,  he  who  chooses  to  urge  that  these  doctrines 
were  taught  by  Christ  and  his  AposUes  must  do 
this,  not  as  a  Christian,  but  as  an  unbeliever.  If 
Christ  and  his  Aposties  communicated  &  revela- 
tion from  God,  these  could  make  no  part  of  it,  for 
a  revelation  from  Grod  cannot  teach  absurdities. 

But  here  I  have  no  intention  of  resting.  If  1 
were  to  do  so,  I  suppose  that  the  old,  unfounded 
complaint  would  be  repeated  once  more,  thai, 
those  who  reject  these  doctrines  oppose  reason  to 
revelation  ;  for  there  are  men  who  seem  unable  to 
comprehend  the  possibility  that  the  doctrines  of 
their  sect  may  make  no  part  of  the  Christian  reve- 
lation. What  pretence,  then,  is  there  for  asserting 
that  the  doctrines,  in,  queation  axe.  tang))t  ia  the 
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doriptares  ?  Certainly  they  aie  nowhere  expressly 
MOgbL  It  cannot  even  be  pretended  that  they 
jire.  There  is  not  a  passage  from  one  end  of  the 
Bible  to  the  other  on  which  one  can  by  any  vio- 
lence force  such  a  meaning  as  to  make  it  affirm 
the  proposition,  ^Uhat  there  are  three  persons  in 
the  Grodhead,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  these  three  are  one  God,  the  same  in 
sobstanoe,  equal  in  power  and  glory";  or  the 
proposition  that  Christ  ^  was  and  continues  to  be 
God  and  man  in  two  distinct  natures  and  one  p^- 
Bon  for  ever."  *  There  was  a  famous  passage  in 
the  First  Epistle  of  John  (v.  7),  which  was  believed 
to  affirm  something'  like  the  first-mentioned  propo- 
sition ;  but  this  every  man  of  tolerable  learning  and 
fairness,  at  the  present  day,  acknowledges  to  be 
spurious.  And  now  this  is  gone,  there  is  not  one 
to  be  discovered  of  a  similar  character.     There  is 

NOT  A  PASSAGE  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  THE  ScRIPTURES 
WHICH  CAN  BE  IMAGINED  TO  AFFIRM  EITHER  OF 
THOSE  DOCTRINES  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  REPRESENTED  AS 
BBING  AT  THE  VERT    FOUNDATION  OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

What  pretence,  then,  is  there  for  saying  that 
those  doctrines  were  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
are  to  be  received  upon  his  authority?  What 
ground  is  there  for  affirming  that  he,  being  a  man, 
announced  himself  as  the  infinite  God,  and  taught 
bis  followers  also  that  God  exists  in  three  persons  ? 
But  I  will  state  a  broader  question.  What  pre- 
tence is  there  for  saying  that  those  doctrines  were 

^  pfestBioflw  Anembly't  Shorter  Oatechlnn,  Anfwen  6  and  SI.] 
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taught  by  any  writer,  Jewish  or  Christian,  of  any 
book  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  ?  None  what- 
ever;—  if,  in  order  to  prove  that  a  writer  has 
taught  a  doctrine,  it  be  necessary  to  produce  some 
passage  in  which  he  has  afiirmed  that  doctrine. 

What  mode  of  reasoning,  then,  is  adopted  by 
Trinitarians?  I  answer,  that,  in  the  first  place, 
they  bring  forward  certain  passages,  which,  they 
maintain,  prove  that  Christ  is  God.  "With  these 
passages  they  likewise  bring  forward  some  others, 
which  are  supposed  to  intimate  or  prove  the  per- 
sonality and  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  cannot 
but  be  observed,  however,  that,  for  the  most  part, 
they  give  themselves  comparatively  little  trouble 
about  the  latter  doctrine,  and  seem  to  regard  it  as 
following  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  the  for- 
mer be  established.  Now  there  is  no  dispute  that 
the  Father  is  God ;  and  it  being  thus  proved  that 
the  Son  and  Spirit  are  each  also  God,  it  is  inferred^ 
not  that  there  are  three  Gods,  which  would  be  the 
proper  consequence,  but  that  there  are  three  per- 
sons in  the  Divinity.  But  Christ  having  been 
proved  to  be  Gt)d,  and  it  being  at  the  same  time 
regarded  by  Trinitarians  as  certain  that  he  was  a 
man,  it  is  inferred  also  that  he  was  both  Grod  and 
man.  The  stress  of  the  argument,  it  thus  appears, 
bears  upon  the  proposition  that  Christ  is  Grod,  the 
second  person  in  the  Trinity. 

Turning  away  our  view,  then,  lor  the  present, 
from  the  absurdities  that  are  involved  in  this  prop- 
osition, or  with  which  it  is  connected,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  inquire,  as  if  it  were  capable  of  proof,  what 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  taught  concerning  it 


SECTION  III. 

THX    FROPOSITIOK,  THAT   CHBI8T    18    GOD,   FROYED    TO    BV 
FAL8B  FBOM  THB  BOBIPTUBES. 

LiBT  US  examine  the  Scriptures  in  respect  to  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  Trinitarianism ;  I  mean, 
particularly,  the  Christian  Scriptures;  for  the  evi- 
dence which  they  afford  will  render  any  considera- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  unnecessary. 

L  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  conceive,  that^  put' 
ting  every  other  part  of  Scripture  out  of  vietOj  and 
forgetting  all  that  it  teaches^  this  proposition  is 
clearly  proved  to  be  false  by  the  very  passages 
which  are  brought  in  its  support.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  character  of  some  of 
these  passages,  and  I  shall  now  remark  upon  them 
a  little  more  fully.  They  are  supposed  to  prove 
that  Christ  is  God  in  the  highest  sense,  equal  to 
the  Father.     Let  us  see  what  they  really  prove. 

One  of  them  is  that  in  which  our  Saviour  prays : 
**  And  now,  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thyself, 
with  that  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was."  John  xvii.  5. 

The  being  who  prayed  to  Grod  to  glorify  him, 
CANNOT  be  God. 

The  first  verse  of  John  needs  particular  explana- 
tion, and  I  shall  hereafter  recur  to  it     I  will  here 
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only  observe,  that  if  by  the  term  Logos  be  meant, 
as  Trinitarians  believe,  an  intelligent  being,  a  per- 
son, and  this  person  be  Christ,  then  the  person 
who  was  WITH  God  could  not  have  been  God, 
except  in  a  metaphorical  or  secondary  acceptation 
of  the  terms,  or,  as  some  commentators  have  sup- 
posed, in  an  inferior  sense  of  the  word  6€09  (  God)^ 
— it  being  used  not  as  a  proper,  but  as  a  common 
name. 

In  John  v.  22,  it  is  said,  according  to  the  com- 
mon version,  ^<  The  Father  judgeth  -  no  man  ;  but 
hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  8on.'^ 
<<  The  FcUher  judgeth  no  man,  that  is,  without 
the  Son,"  says  a  noted  Orthodox  commentator, 
Gill,  ^<  which  is  a  proof  of  their  equality."  A 
proof  of  their  equality !  What,  is  it  God  to  whom 
all  judgment  is  committed  by  the  Father? 

We  proceed  to  Colossians  L  15,  &c.,  and  here 
the  first  words  which  we  find  declare,  that  the 
being  spoken  of  is  "the  image  of  the  Invisible 
God."  Is  it  possible  that  any  one  can  believe, 
that  Qod  is  affirmed  by  the  Apostle  to  have  been 
the  image  of  God  ? 

Turn  now  to  Philippians  iL  5-8.  Here,  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  Trinitarian  exposition,*  we 
are  told,  that  Christ,  who  was  God,  as  the  passage 
is  brought  to  prove,  did  not  regard  his  equality 
with  God  as  an  object  of  solicitous  desire,  but 
humbled   himself,  and   submitted  to  death,  even 


*  [The  exposition  and  translation  of  Fnkuor  Stuart  are  here 
referred  to.    See  hit  Letten  to  Dr.  Chaaning,  p.  99.] 
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the  death  of  the  cross.  Can  any  one  Imagine, 
that  he  is  to  prove  to  us  by  snch  passages  as 
these,  that  the  being  to  whom  they  relate  is  the 
Infinite  Spirit? 

There  is  no  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  which 
the  language  concerning  Christ  is  more  figurative 
and  difficult,  than  that  of  the  first  four  verses  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  do  these  verses 
prove  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  believed  Christ 
to  be  God?  Let  ns  take  the  common  version, 
certainly  as  favorable  as  any  to  this  supposition, 
and  consider  how  the  person  spoKen  of  is  de- 
scribed. He  is  one  appointed  by  God  to  be  heir 
of  all  things,  one  by  whom  Ood  made  the  worlds, 
the  image  of  his  person,  one  who  haih  sai  dawn  at 
ihe^  right  hand  of  Ood,  one  who  hath  obtained  a 
more  excellent  name  than  the  angeb.  Is  it  not 
wonderful  that  the  person  here  spoken  of  has 
been  believed  to  be  Gk>d  ?  And,  if  the  one  thing 
could  be  more  strange  than  the  other,  would  it 
not  be  still  more  wonderful  that  this  passage  has 
been  regarded  as  a  main  proof  of  the  doctrine  ? 

Look  next  at  Hebrews  L  8, 9,  in  which  passage  we 
find  these  words :  "Therefore  Gtod,  even  thy  God, 
hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above 
tby  fellows.''  Will  any  one  maintain  that  this 
language  is  used  concerning  a  being  who  pos- 
sessed essential  divinity  ?  If  passages  of  this  sort 
are  brought  by  any  one  to  establish  the  doctrine, 
by  what  use  of  language,  by  what  possible  state- 
ments, would  he  expect  it  to  be  disproved  ? 

There  are  few  arguments  on  which  more  stress 
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has  been  laid  by  Trinitarians,  than  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  title  "  Son  of  God  "  to  Christ  Yet  one 
who  had  for  the  'first  time  heard  of  the  doctrine 
would  doubt,  I  think,  whether  a  disputant  who 
urged  this  argument  were  himself  unable  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  language,  or  presumed 
on  the  incapacity  of  those  whom  he  addressed 
To  prove  Christ  to  be  God,  a  title  is  adduced 
which  clearly  distinguishes  him  from  God.  To 
suppose  the  contrary,  is  to  suppose  that  Christ  is 
at  once  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  that  is,  his  own 
son,  unless  there  be  more  than  one  Gk)d. 

I  think  it  evident,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth 
verse  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Romans,  and  the  quo- 
tation, Heb.  i.  10-12,  do  not  relate  to  Christ.  I 
conceive  that  they  relate  to  God,  the  Father.  Put- 
ting these,  for  the  present,  out  of  the  question,  the 
passages  on  which  I  have  remarked  are  among  the 
principal  adduced  in  support  of  the  doctrine.  They 
stand  in  the  very  first  class  of  proof  texts.  Let 
any  man  put  it  to  his  conscience  what  they  do 
prove. 

Again,  it  is  inferred  that  Christ  is  Gk>d,  because 
it  is  said  that  he  will  judge  the  world.  To  do  this, 
it  is  maintained,  requires  omniscience,  and  omnis- 
cience is  the  attribute  of  divinity  alone.  I  answer, 
that,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  judgment  of  the 
world  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  St  Paul 
declares  that  God  will  judge  the  world  by  a  man* 
(not  a  God)  whom  he  has  appointed. 


*  *^  J.  man,"  so  the  original  shoald  be  rendered,  nd  "  Aat 
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Again,  it  is  argued  that  Christ  is  God,  because 
supreme  dominion  is  ascribed  to  him.  I  do  not 
DOW  inquire  what  is  meant  by  this  supreme  domin- 
ion ;  but  I  answer,  that  it  is  nowhere  ascribed  to  him 
in  stronger  language  than  in  the  following  passage. 
"  Then  will  be  the  end,  when  he  will  deliver  up  the 
kingdcAn  to  Ood,  even  the  Father ;  after  destroy- 
ing all  dominion,  and  all  authority  and  power. 
For  he  must  reign  till  He  [that  is,  God]  has  put 

all  his  enemies  under  his  feet And  when 

all  things  are  put  under  him,  then  will  the  Son 
himself  be  subject  to  Him  who  put  all  things 
under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  * 

No  words,  one  would  think,  could  more  clearly 
discriminate  Christ  from  God,  and  declare  his  de- 
pendence and  inferiority;  and,  of  necessity,  his 
infinite  inferiority.  I  say,  as  I  have  said  before, 
infinite  inferiority;  because  an  inferior  and  de- 
er apdfii  f  mpun.  Acts  xtu.  31.  [Compare  Acts  x.  42 ;  John  ▼. 
S9,  97  ;  Rom.  ii  16.] 

*  1  Cor.  XT.  i4  -  38.  [Compare  Matthew  xxTiii.  18 ;  Bphesiani  i. 
17>SS;PhilippiansiL9-U;  John  iu.  35;  Acts  ii.  36.  — As  an  U- 
Instration  of  the  sort  of  reasoning  which  we  often  find  in  Trinitarian 
writings,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  mention,  that  the  first 
tliree  passages  jnst  referred  to,  or  rather  fragments  of  them,  are  quoted 
ID  a  pablication  of  the  American  Tract  Society*  as  incontrovertible 
pnx>&  that  Christ  is  Qoo.  See  Tract  No.  21 4,  entitled  "  More  than 
One  Hondred  Scriptural  and  Incontrovertible  Arguments  for  be- 
liering  in  the  Supreme  Dirinitj  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ'*  The  3lst  of  these  '*  Arguments,**  for  example,  runs  thus :  — 
Christ  is  God,  **  because  it  is  said  he  has  a  name  that  is  above 
ecenf  name,  Phil.  ii.  9.*'  The  whole  verse,  of  which  a  few  words 
are  thus  quoted,  reads :  "  Wherefore  God  aUo  hath  highly  exalied  /b'm, 
and  oiTSH  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name.**  See  also 
Aig.  1, 40,  72.]    , 
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pendent  must  be  a  finite  being,  and  finite  and 
infinite  do  not  admit  of  comparison. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  doctrine  under  con- 
sideration is  overthrown  by  the  very  argoments 
brought  in  its  support. 

11.  But  further;  U  caiUradicts  the  express  and  re- 
iterated declarations  of  our  Saviour*  According  to 
the  doclrine  in  question,  it  was  the  Son,  or  the 
second  person  in  the  Trinity,  who  was  united  to 
the  human  nature  of  Christ.  It  was  his  words, 
therefore,  that  Christ,  as  a  divine  teacher,  spoke; 
and  it  was  through  his  power  that  he  performed 
his  wonderful  works.  But  this  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  declarations  of  Christ  He  al- 
ways refers  the  divine  powers  which  be  exercised, 
and  the  divine  knowledge  which  he  discovered, 
to  the  Father,  and  never  to  any  other  person,  or  to 
the  Deity  considered  under  any  other  relation  or 
distinction.  Of  himself,  as  the  Son,  he  always 
speaks  as  of  a  being  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
Father. 

^  If  of  myself  X  assume  g^ory,  my  ^ory  is 
nothing;  it  is  my  Father  who  glorifies  me." 
John  viii.  54. 

^  As  the  Father  has  life  in  himself,  so  has  he 
granted  to  the  Son  also  to  have  life  in  himself.^ 
John  V.  26. 

This  is  a  verbal  translation.  A  more  intelligible 
rendering  would  be :  ^  As  the  Father  is  the  source 
of  life,  so  has  he  granted  to  the  Son  also  to  be 
the  source  of  life." 
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"  The  works  which  the  Father  has  given  me  to 
PERFORM  [i.e,  has  enabled  me  to  perform],  the  very 
worka  which  I  am  doing,  testify  of  me,  that  the 
Father  has  sent  me."    John  v.  36. 

"  As  the  living  Father  has  sent  me,  and  I  live 
BY  THE  FATHER,"  &a    John  vi.  57.* 

^I  have  not  spoken  from  myself;  but  He  who 
sent  me,  the  Father  himself,  has  given  me  in 
charge  what  I  shonld  enjoin,  and  what  I  should 

teach What,  therefore,  I  teach,  I  teach 

as  the  Father  has  directed  me."    John  xii.  49,  50. 

^  The  words  which  you  hear  are  not  mine,  but 
the  Father's  who  bent  me."    John  xiv.  24. 

"  If  I  do  not  the  works  oX  my  Father,  believe  me 
not"    John  x.  37. 

<*  The  words  which  I  speak  to  you,  I  speak  not 
from  myself;  and  the  Father,  who  dwells  in  me, 
himself  does  the  works."    John  xiv.  10. 

*^  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but 
only  what  he  sees  his  Father  doing."    John  v.  19. 

^  When  you  have  raised  on  high  the  Son  of  Man 
[i.  e.  crucified  him],  then  you  will  know  that  I  am 
He  [L  e.  the  Messiah],  and  that  I  do  nothing  of  my- 
0df,  but  speak  thus  as  the  Father  has  taught  me. 
And  He  who  sent  me  is  with  me."   John  viii.  38, 29. 

I  do  not  multiply  passages,  because  they  must 

*  "In  qaoting  the  words  as  given  above,  I  have  followed  the 
Commoii  Torsion ;  bat  the  Tone  f  honld  be  rendered  thus :  ''  As 
tiie  erer-bleMod  Father  sent  me,  and  I  am  blessed  through  the  Fa- 
ther, ao  he,  whose  food  I  am,  shall  be  blessed  throogh  me.**  Z<m*, 
ID  thti  Tene,  is  used  in  the  secondary  signification  which  it  so  often 
baa,  denoting,  lam  Wstseif,  lam  happy. 

11 
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be  familiar  to  every  one.  From  the  declarations 
of  our  Saviour,  it  appears  that  he  constantly  re- 
ferred the  divine  power  manifested  in  his  miracles, 
and  the  divine  inspiration  by  which  he  spoke^  to 
the  Father,  and  not  to  any  other  divine  person 
such  as  Trinitarians  suppose.  According  to  their 
hypothesis,  it  was  the  divine  power  and  wisdom 
of  the  Son  which  were  displayed  in  Jesus ;  to 
him,  therefore,  should  the  miracles  and  doctrine 
of  Jesus  have  been  referred;  which  they  never 
are.  No  mention  of  such  a  divine  person  ap* 
pears  in  his  discourses.  But  of  himself,  as  the 
Son  of  God,  he  speaks  as  of  a  being  entirely 
dependent  upon  his  Father  and  our  Father,  his 
God  and  our  God.  These  declarations  are  de- 
cisive  of  the  controversy.  Bvery  other  argument 
might  be  laid  aside. 

III.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  is  God  is  opposed  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Scriptures^  and  all  the  facts  in  the  history  of  Christ. 
Though  conceived  by  a  miracle,  he  was  bom  into 
the  world  as  other  men  are,  and  such  as  other  men 
are.  He  did  not  come,  as  some  of  the  Jews  imag- 
ined their  Messiah  would  come,  no  man  knew 
whence.*  He  was  a  helpless  infant.  Will  any 
one,  at  the  present  day,  shock  our  feelings  and 
understanding  io  the  uttermost,  by  telling  us  that 
Almighty  God  was  incarnate  in  this  infant,  and 

*  "We  know  whenoe  this  num  is;  whereas  when  the  Heniali 
comes,  no  one  will  know  whence  he  is."    John  tiL  87* 
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wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes  ?  *  He  grew  in 
wisdom,  and  in  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God 
and  men.  Read  over  his  history  in  the  Evange- 
lists, and  ask  yourselves  if  you  are  not  reading  the 
history  of  a  man ;  though  of  one  indeed  to  whom 
God  had  given  his  spirit  without  measure,  whom 
he  had  intrusted  with  miraculous  powers,  and  con- 
stituted a  messenger  of  the  most  important  truths. 
He  appears  with  all  the  attributes  of  humanity. 
He  discovers  human  affections.  He  is  moved 
even  to  tears  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  He  mourns 
over  the  calamities  about  to  overwhelm  his  coun- 
try. While  enduring  the  agony  of  crucifixion,  he 
discovers  the  strength  of  his  filial  affection,  and 
consigns  his  mother  to  the  care  of  the  disciple 
whom  he  loved.  He  was  sometimes  excited  to 
indignation,  and  his  soul  was  sometimes  troubled 
by  the  sufferings  which  he  endured,  and  which  he 
anticipated.  ^  Now  is  my  soul  troubled ;  and 
what  shall  I  say?  Father,  save  me  from  this 
hour?  But  for  this  I  came, — for  this  very  hour."t 
Devotion  is  the  virtue  of  a  created  and  dependent 
being.  But  our  Saviour  has  left  us  not  less  an 
example  of  piety  than  of  benevolence.     His  ex- 

*  Dr.  Watti  in  one  of  his  hymns  sajs : 

"*  This  infimt  is  the  Miohtt  Goi>, 
Come  to  be  tuckled  and  adored."  —  B.  I.,  H.  13. 

The  lengnege  is  almost  too  horrible  to  be  quoted.  —  Dr.  Watts 
was  a  man  of  piety,  and  of  yery  considerable  intellectnal  powers ;  yet 
to  this  extreme  point  conld  his  mind  be  debased  by  a  belief  of  the 
doetrine  against  whidi  we  are  contending. 

t  Jobs  xiL  ST. 
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pressions  of  dependence  upon  his  Father  and  apon 
our  Father,  are  the  most  absolute  and  unequivocal 
He  felt  the  common  wants  of  our  nature,  hunger, 
thirst,  and  weariness.  He  suffered  death,  the  com* 
mon  lot  of  man.  He  endured  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame,  and  he  did  this  for  the  joy  set  befobb 
HIM.*  "Therefore  God  has  highly  exalted  HiM.^'t 
But  it  is  useless  to  quote  or  allude  to  particular 
passages,  which  prove  that  Christ  was  a  being 
distinct  from,  inferior  to,  and  dependent  upon 
God.  You  may  find  them  on  every  page  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  proof  of  this  fact  is, 
as  I  have  said,  imbedded  and  .ingrained  in  the 
very  passages  brought  to  support  a  contrary  propo- 
sition. 

But  it  is  useless,  for  another  reason,  to  adduce 
arguments  in  proof  of  this  fact  It  is  conceded  by 
Trinitarians  explicitly  and  fully.  The  doctrine  of 
the  humanity  of  Christ  is  as  essential  a  part  of 
their  scheme  as  the  doctrine  of  his  divinity.  They 
allow,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  they  contend, 
that  he  was  a  man.  But  if  this  be  true,  then  the 
only  question  that  need  be  examined  is,  whether  it 
be  possible  for  Christ  to  have  been  at  once  Qod 
and  man,  infinite  and  finite,  omniscient  and  not 
omniscient,  omnipotent  and  not  omnipotent  To 
my  mind,  the  propositions  here  supposed  are  as  if 
one  were  to  say,  that  to  be  sure  astronomers  have 
correctly  estimated  the  size  of  the  earth ;  but  that 
it  does,  notwithstanding,  fill  infinite  space^ 

*  Hebrewi  xil  S.  t  [Philippiiiif  &.•.] 
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IV.  In  the  next  place,  the  doctrine  is  proved  to 
be  false,  because  U  is  evident  from  the  Scriptures 
that  none  of  those  effects  were  produced  which  would 
necessarily  have  resulted  from  its  first  annunciation 
by  Christy  and  its  subsequent  communication  by  his 
Apostles.  The  disciples  of  our  Saviour  must,  at 
some  period,  have  considered  him  merely  as  a 
man.  Such  he  was,  to  all  appearance,  and  such, 
therefore,  they  must  have  believed  him  to  be.  Be- 
fore he  commenced  his  ministry,  his  relations  and 
fellow-townsmen  certainly  regarded  him  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  man.  <^  Is  not  this  the  carpenter, 
the  son  of  Mary,  and  brother  of  James  and  Joses 
and  Judas  and  Simon?  And  are  not  his  sisters 
here  with  us?"*  At  some  particular  period,  the 
communication  must  have  been  made  by  our  Sav- 
iour to  his  disciples,  that  he  was  not  a  mere  man, 
but  that  he  was,  properly  speaking,  and  in  the 
highest  sense,  God  himself.  The  doctrines  with 
which  we  are  contending,  and  other  doctrines  of  a 
similar  character,  have  so  obscured  and  confused 
the  whole  of  Christianity,  that  even  its  historical 
£scts  appear  to  be  regarded  by  many  scarcely  in 
the  light  of  real  occurrences.  But  we  may  carry 
ourselves  back  in  imagination  to  the  time  when 
Christ  was  on  earth,  and  place  ourselves  in  the 

*  Kark  n.  3.  I  have  retained  the  words  ** brother"  and  '^sii- 
ten,**  lued  in  the  Common  Version,  not  thinking  it  important,  in  the 
connection  in  which  the  passage  is  quoted,  to  make  any  change  in 
this  rendering ;  bnt  the  relationship  intended  I  beliere  to  be  that  of 
oonsins.  [See  the  note  on  Matthew  xiiL  55,  in  the  author's  Notes  on 
theGoq>eU.] 

!!• 
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situation  of  the  first  believers.  Let  ns,  then,  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  what  would  be  the  state  of  oar 
own  feelings,  if  some  one  with  whom  we  had  as- 
sociated as  a  man  were  to  declare  to  us  that  he 
was  really  God  himself.  K  his  character  and 
works  had  been  such  as  to  command  any  atten- 
tion to  such  an  assertion,  still  through  what  an 
agony  of  incredulity,  and  doubt,  and  amazement, 
and  consternation  must  the  mind  pass,  before  it 
could  settle  down  into  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
his  declaration  !  And  when  convinced  of  it.s  truth, 
with  what  unspeakable  astonishment  should  we 
be  overwhelmed!  With  what  extreme  awe,  and 
entire  prostration  of  every  faculty,  should  we  ap- 
proach and  contemplate  such  a  being!  if  indeed 
man,  in  his  present  tenement  of  clay,  could  endure 
such  intercourse  with  his  Maker.  With  what  a 
strong  and  unrelaxing  grasp  would  the  idea  seize 
upon  our  minds!  How  continually  would  it  be 
expressed  in  the  most  forcible  language,  whenev^ 
we  had  occasion  to  speak  of  him !  What  a  deep 
and  indelible  coloring  would  it  give  to  every 
thought  and  sentiment  in  the  remotest  degree 
connected  with  an  agent  so  mysterious  and  so 
awful !  But  we  perceive  nothing  of  this  state  of 
mind  in  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour;  bat  much 
that  gives  evidence  of  a  very  different  state  of 
mind.  One  may  read  over  the  first  three  Evange* 
lists,  and  it  must  be  by  a  more  than  ordinary  exer- 
cise of  ingenuity,  if  he  discover  what  may  pass  foi 
an  argument  that  either  the  writers,  or  the  numer- 
ous individuals  of  whom  they  speak,  regarded  oor 
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Saviour  as  their  Maker  and  God ;  or  that  he  ever 
assumed  that  character.  Can  we  believe,  that^  if 
such  a  most  extraordinary  annunciation  as  has 
been  supposed  had  ever  actually  been  made  by 
him,  no  particular  record  of  its  circumstances,  and 
immediate  effects,  would  have  been  preserved  ?  — 
that  the  Evangelists  in  their  accounts  of  their 
Master  would  have  omitted  the  most  remarkable 
event  in  his  history  and  their  own?  —  and  that 
three  of  them  at  least  (for  so  much  must  be  con- 
ceded) would  have  made  no  direct  mention  of  far 
the  most  astonishing  fact  in  relation  to  his  char- 
acter? Read  over  the  accounts  of  the  conduct 
and  conversation  of  his  disciples  with  their  Master, 
and  put  it  to  your  own  feelings  whether  they  ever 
thought  that  they  were  conversing  with  their  God. 
Read  over  these  accounts  attentively,  and  ask  your- 
self if  thb  supposition  do  not  appear  to  you  one 
of  the  most  incongruous  that  ever  entered  the 
human  mind.  Take  only  the  facts  and  conver- 
sation which  occurred  the  night  before  our  Sav- 
iour's crucifixion,  as  related  by  St  John.  Did 
Judas  believe  that  he  was  betraying  his  God? 
Their  Master  washed  the  feet  of  his  Apostles. 
Did  the  Apostles  believe  —  but  the  question  is  too 
shocking  to  be  stated  in  plain  words.  Did  they 
then  believe  their  Master  to  be  God,  when,  sur- 
prised at  his  taking  notice  of  an  inquiry  which 
they  wished  to  make,  but  which  they  had  not  in 
fact  proposed,*  they  thus  addressed  him  ?     ''  Now 

•  See  John  xTi.  17' 19. 
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we  perceive  that  you  know  all  things,  and  need 
not  that  any  one  should  question  you.  By  this 
we  believe  that  you  came  from  God."*  Could 
they  imagine  that  he  who,  throughout  his  conver- 
sation, spoke  of  himself  only  as  the  minister  of 
God,  and  who  in  their  presence  prayed  to  God, 
was  himself  the  Almighty  ?  Did  they  believe  that 
it  was  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  whom  they 
were  deserting,  when  they  left  him  upon  his  appre- 
hension ?  But  there  is  hardly  a  fact  or  conversa- 
tion recorded  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  min- 
istry which  may  not  afford  ground  for  such  ques- 
tions as  have  been  proposed.  He  who  maintains 
that  the  first  disciples  of  our  Saviour  did  ever 
really  believe  that  they  were  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  their  God,  must  maintain  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  a  class  of  men  by  themselves, 
and  that  all  their  feelings  and  conduct  were  im- 
measumbly  and  inconceivably  different  from  what 
those  of  any  other  human  beings  would  have  been 
under  the  same  belief.  But  beside  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  that  state  of  mind  which  must  have  been 
produced  by  this  belief,  there  are  other  continual 
indications,  direct  and  indirect,  of  their  opinions 
and  feelings  respecting  their  Master,  wholly  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  supposition  of  its  existence 
during  any  period  of  his  ministry,  or  their  own. 
Throughout  the  New  Testament,  we  find  nothing 
which  implies  that  such  a  most  extraordinary 
change  of  feeling  ever  took  place  in  the  disciples 

*  John  zri.  80. 
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of  Christ  as  mnst  have  been  produced  by  the  com- 
mnnication  that  their  Master  was  God  himself 
upon  earth.  Nowhere  do  we  find  the  expression 
of  those  irresistible  and  absorbing  sentiments 
which  must  have  possessed  their  minds  under  the 
conviction  of  this  fact  With  this  conviction,  in 
what  terms,  for  instance,  would  they  have  spoken 
of  his  crucifixion,  and  of  the  circumstances  with 
which  it  was  attended  ?  The  power  of  language 
would  have  sunk  under  them  in  the  attempt  to 
express  their  feelings.  Their  words,  when  they 
approached  the  subject,  would  have  been  little 
more  than  a  thrilling  cry  of  horror  and  indigna- 
tion. On  this  subject  they  did  indeed  feel  mosf 
deeply ;  but  can  we  think  that  St.  Peter  regarded 
his  Master  as  Grod  incarnate,  when  he  thus  ad- 
dressed  the  Jews  by  whom  Christ  had  just  been 
crucified  ?  "  Men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words : 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  proved  to  you  to  be  a  man 
FROM  God,  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs, 
which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  you 
yourselves  know,  him,  delivered  up  to  you  in 
conformity  to  the  fixed  will  and  foreknowledge  of 
God,  you  have  crucified  and  slain  by  the  hands 
of  the  heathen.     Him  has  G^od  raised  to  life."  * 

But  what  have  been  stated  are  not  the  only  con- 
sequences which  must  necessarily  have  followed 
firom  the  communication  of  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion. It  cannot  be  denied  by  those  who  hold  the 
doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  that,  however  satis- 

*  Acts  ii.  33-84. 
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factorily  it  may  be  explained,  and  however  well  it 
may  be  reconciled  with  that  fandamental  princi- 
ple of  religion  to  which  the  Jews  were  so  strongly 
attached,  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  Grod,  yet  it 
does,  or  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  somewhat  in- 
consistent with  it  From  the  time  of  the  Jew 
who  is  represented  by  Jastin  Martyr  as  disputing 
with  him,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  centory, 
to  the  present  period,  it  has  always  been  regarded 
by  the  unbelieving  Jews  with  abhorrence.  They 
have  considered  the  Christians  as  no  better  than 
idolaters ;  as  denying  the  first  truth  of  religion. 
But  the  unbelieving  Jews,  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  opposed  Christianity  with  the  atmoat 
bitterness  and  passion.  They  sought  on  every 
side  for  objections  to  it.  There  was  much  in  its 
character  to  which  the  believing  Jews  could  hardly 
be  reconciled.  The  Epistles  are  full  of  statementsi 
explanations,  and  controversy  relating  to  questions 
having  their  origin  in  Jewish  prejudices  and  .pas- 
sions. With  regard,  however,  to  this  doctrine, 
which,  if  it  had  ever  been  taught,  the  believing 
Jews  must  have  received  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty, and  to  which  the  unbelieving  Jews  would 
have  manifested  the  most  determined  opposition, 
—  with  regard  to  this  doctrine,  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  controversy.  But  if  it  had  ever  been 
taught,  it  must  have  been  the  main  point  of  at- 
tack and  defence  between  those  who  assailed  and 
those  who  supported  Christianity.  There  is  noth- 
ing ever  said  in  its  explanation.  But  it  must  have 
required,  far  more  than  any  other  doctrine,  to  be 
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explained,  illastrated,  and  enforced  ;  for  it  appears 
not  only  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Unity  of  Gfed,  but  equally  so  with  that  of  the 
humanity  of  our  Saviour;  and  yet  both  these  doc- 
trines, it  seems,  were  to  be  maintained  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  It  must  have  been  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  state  it  as  clearly  as  possible,  to  exhibit  it 
in  its  relations,  and  carefully  to  guard  against  the 
misapprehensions  to  which  it  is  so  liable  on  every 
side.  Especially  must  care  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  the  gross  mistakes  into  which  the  Gentile 
converts  from  polytheism  were  likely  to  fall.  Yet, 
so  far  from  any  such  clearness  of  statement  and 
fulness  of  explanation,  the  whole  language  of  the 
New  Testament  in  relation  to  this  subject  is  (as  I 
have  before  said)  a  series  of  enigmas,  upon  the 
supposition  of  its  truth.  The  doctrine,  then,  is 
never  defended  in  the  New  Testament,  though 
unquestionably  it  would  have  been  the  main  ob« 
ject  of  attack,  and  the  main  difficulty  in  the  Chris- 
tian system.  It  is  never  explained,  though  no 
doctrine  could  have  been  so  much  in  need  of  ex- 
planation. On  the  contrary,  upon  the  supposition 
of  its  truth,  the  Apostles  express  themselves  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  if  it  had  been  their  purpose 
to  darken  and  perplex  the  subject,  they  could  not 
have  done  it  more  effectually.  And  still  more, 
this  doctrine  is  never  insisted  upon  as  a  necessary 
article  of  faith ;  though  it  is  now  represented  by 
its  defenders  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity. With  a  few  exceptions,  the  passages  in 
which  it  is  imagined  to  be  taught  are  introduced 
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incidentally,  the  attention  of  the  writer  being  priiH 
cipally  directed  to  some  other  topic;  and  can  be 
regarded  only  as  accidental  notices  of  it  It  ap* 
pears,  then,  that  while  other  questions  of  far  less 
difficulty  (for  instance,  the  circumcision  of  the 
Gentile  converts)  were  subjects  of  such  doubt  and 
controversy  that  even  the  authority  of  the  Apostles 
was  barely  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth,  this 
doctrine,  so  extraordinary,  so  obnoxious,  and  so 
hard  to  be  understood,  was  introduced  in  silencei 
and  received  without  hesitation,  dislike,  opposi- 
tion, or  misapprehension.  There  are  not  many 
propositions,  to  be  proved  or  disproved  merely  by 
moral  evidence,  which  are  more  incredible. 

I  WISH  to  repeat  some  of  the  ideas  already  sug- 
gested, in  a  little  different  connection.  The  doc- 
trine that  Christ  was  God  himself,  appearing  upon 
earth  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men,  is 
represented,  by  those  who  maintain  it,  as  a  funda« 
mental  doctrine  of  Christianity,  affecting  easen* 
tially  the  whole  character  of  our  religion.  If  true, 
it  must  indeed  have  affected  essentially  the  whole 
character  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
A  truth  of  such  awful  and  tremendous  interest,  a 
fact  <'at  which  reason  stands  aghast,  and  faith 
herself  is  half  confounded,"*  a  doctrine  so  adapted 

*  Sach  18  the  language  of  Bishop  Hard  in  defending  tiie  doctriat. 
**  In   this  awfully  stupendoas  manner,  at  which   rbason   axAMiM 

▲OHAST,    AMD     FAITH   HERSBLF    IB    HALF    CONFOUNDBD,   WaS    titt 

grace  of  God  to  man  at  length  manifested.**  Sermons  preached  at 
Linoohi's  Inn,  Vol.  U.  p.  987.    London,  1765. 
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tp  seise  upon  and  possess  the  imagination  and 
the  feelings,  and   at  once   so  necessary  and  so 
difficult  to   be  understood,  must  have   appeared 
everywhere  in  the   New  Testament  in   the  most 
prominent  relief.     Nobody,  one  would  think,  can 
seriously  imagine  it  any  answer  to  this  remark,  to 
say  that  ^the  Apostles  doubtless  expected  to  be 
believed  when  they  had  once  plainly  asserted  any- 
thing"; or  to  suggest  that  their  veracity  might 
have  been  suspected,  if  they  had  made  frequent 
and  constant  asseverations  of  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine.*    What  was  the  business  of  the  Apostles 
but  to  teach  and  explain,  to  enforce  and  defend, 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  ?     I  say 
to  defend  these  doctrines ;  for  he  who  reads  the 
Epistles,  with  any  attention,  will  not  think  that 
the  mere  authority  of  an  Apostle  was  decisive  in 
bearing  down  at  once  all  error,  doubt,  and  opposi- 
tion among  believers.     Even  if  this  had  been  the 
case,  their  converts  must  still  have  been  furnished 
with  some  answer  to  those  objections  with  which 
the  unbelieving  Jews  would  have  assailed  a  doc- 
trine so  apparently  incredible,  and  so  abhorrent  to 
their  feelings.    From  the  very  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  if  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  at  all  resembled 
those  of  other  men,  the  fact  that  their  Master  was 
the  Almighty,  clothed  in  flesh,  must  have  appeared 
continually  in  their  writings,  in  direct  assertions,  in 
allusions,  in  the  strongest  possible  expressions  of 
feeling,  in  a  thousand  different  forms.     The  intrin- 


*  8m  PirofeMor  Stiuurt*f  Letten,  p  12S. 
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sic  difficulty  of  the  doctrine  in  question  is  so  gfeat, 
and  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  first  converts, 
and  their  narrowness  of  conception,  that  the  Apos- 
tles must  have  continually  recurred  to  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  it,  and  guarding  it  against 
misapprehension.  As  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
our  religion,  it  is  one  which  they  must  have  been 
constantly  employed  in  teaching.  If  it  were  a 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  the  evidence  for  it  would 
burst  from  every  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  a 
blaze  of  light  Can  any  one  think  that  we  should 
be  left  to  collect  the  proof  of  a  fundamental  article 
of  our  faith,  and  the  evidence  of  incomparably  the 
most  astonishing  fact  that  ever  occurred  upon  our 
earth,  from  some  expressions  scattered  here  and 
there,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  dropped  inci- 
dentally ;  and  that  really  one  of  the  most  plausi- 
ble arguments  for  it  would  be  found  in  the  omis- 
sion of  the  Greek  article  in  four  or  five  texts? 
Can  any  one  think  that  such  a  doctrine  would 
have  been  so  taught,  that,  putting  out  of  view  the 
passages  above  referred  to,  the  whole  remaining 
body  of  the  New  Testament,  the  whole  history  of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  prevailing  and  almost  uni- 
form language  of  his  Apostles,  should  appear,  at 
least,  to  be  thoroughly  irreconcilable  with  it?  I 
speak,  it  will  be  remembered,  merely  of  the  propo- 
sition that  Christ  is  God.  With  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  his  double  nature,  or  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  it  cannot,  as  I  have  said,  be  pfretended 
that  either  of  these  is  anywhere  directly  taught. 
The  whole  New  Testament,  the  Gospels  and  the 
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Epistles,  present  another  aspect  from  what  they 
mast  have  done,  if  the  doctrines  maintained  by 
Trinitarians  were  true.  K  true,  it  is  incredible 
that  they  should  not  have  appeared  in  the  Scrip- 
tures in  a  form  essentially  different  from  that  in 
which  alone  it  can  be  pretended  that  they  do  at 
present 

V.  In  treating  of  the  argument  from  Scripture, 
I  have  thus  far  reasoned  ad  hominem;  as  if  the 
doctrine  that  Christ  is  God,  in  the  Trinitarian 
sense  of  the  words,  were  capable  of  proof.  But  I 
must  now  advert  to  the  essential  character  of  the 
doctrine.  It  admits  of  being  understood  in  no  sense 
which  is  not  obviously  false  ;  and  therefore  it  is  im- 
possible  that  it  should  have  been  taught  by  Christy 
if  he  were  a  teacher  from  God, 

From  the  nature  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrines, 
there  is  a  liability  to  embarrassment  in  the  whole 
of  our  reasoning  from  Scripture  against  them ;  it 
being  impossible  to  say  definitely  what  is  to  be 
disproved.  I  have  endeavored,  however,  to  direct 
the  argument  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  those 
errors  in  any  form  they  may  assume.  That  so 
many  have  held,  or  professed  to  hold  them,  (a  phe- 
nomenon one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind,)  is  principally  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact,  that  the  language  in  which 
they  are  stated,  taken  in  its  obvious  sense,  ex- 
presses propositions  so  utterly  incredible.  Starting 
off  from  its  obvious  meaning,  the  mind  has  re- 
oonrse  to  conceptions  of  its  own,  obscure,  unde* 
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fined,  and  unsettled;  which,  by  now  assoming 
one  shape  and  then  another,  elude  the  grasp  of 
reason.  In  disproving  from  the  Scriptures  ^he 
proposition  that  Christ  is  God,  the  arguments 
that  have  been  urged,  I  trust,  bear  upon  it  in  any 
Trinitarian  sense  which  it  may  be  imagined  to 
express.  But  what  does  a  Trinitarian  mean  by 
this  proposition?  Let  us  assume  that  the  title 
<^  Son  of  God,"  applied  to  Christ,  denotes,  in  some 
sense  or  other,  proper  essential  divinity.  But  the 
Son  is  but  one  of  three  who  constitute  Qod.  You 
may  substitute  after  the  numerals  the  word  person^ 
or  distinction^  or  any  other ;  it  will  not  affect  the 
argument.  God  is  a  being ;  and  when  you  have 
named  Christ  or  the  Son,  you  have  not,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  named  all  which 
constitutes  this  being.  The  Trinitarian  asserts 
that  God  exists  in  three  persons;  or,  to  take  the 
wholly  unimportant  modification  of  the  doctrine 
that  some  writers  have  attempted  to  introduce, 
that  '^  God  is  three  in  a  certain  respect"  But 
Christ,  it  is  also  affirmed,  is  God,  the  Son  is  GUmL 
Does  he,  then,  exist  in  three  persons  ?  Is  he  three 
in  a  certain  respect?  Unquestionably  not.  The 
word  "  Grod "  is  used  in  two  senses.  In  one  case, 
as  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  properly,  in  the 
only  sense  which  a  Christian  can  recognize  as  the 
literal  sense  of  the  term ;  in  the  other  case,  as  ap* 
plied  to  Christ,  though  professedly  in  the  same, 
yet  clearly  and  necessarily  in  a  different  significa- 
tion, no  one  can  tell  what. 

Again:  the  Father  is  Grod.     Nothing  can  be 
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added  to  his  infinity  or  perfections  to  complete 
onr  idea  of  God.  Confused  as  men's  minds  have 
been  by  the  doctrine  we  are  opposing,  there  is  no 
one  who  would  not  shrink  from  expressly  asserting 
anything  to  be  wanting  to  constitute  the  Father 
God,  in  the  most  absolute  and  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  term.  His  conceptions  must  be  mis« 
erably  perplexed  and  perverted,  who  thinks  it  pos- 
sible to  use  language  on  this  subject  too  strong  or 
too  unlimited.  In  the  Father  is  all  that  we  can 
conceive  of  as  constituting  God.  And  there  is 
but  one  God.  In  the  Father,  therefore,  exists  all 
that  we  can  conceive  of  as  constituting  the  One 
and  Only  Grod.  But  it  is  contended  that  Christ 
also  is  God.  What,  however,  can  any  one  mean 
by  this  proposition,  who  understands  and  assents 
to  the  perfectly  intelligible  and  indisputable  propo- 
sitions just  stated?  Is  the  meaning,  that  Christ 
as  well  as  the  Father  —  or,  if  the  Father  be  God, 
we  must  say,  as  well  as  God  —  is  the  One  and 
Only  God  ?  Is  it  that  we  are  in  error  about  the 
unity  of  God,  and  that  Christ  is  another  God  ? 
No  one  will  assent  to  either  of  these  senses  of  the 
proposition.  Does  it  imply,  then,  that  neither  the 
Father  nor  the  Son  is  the  One  and  Only  God,  but 
that  together  with  another,  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
constitute  this  mysterious  Being  ?  This  seems  at 
first  view  more  conformed  to  the  doctrine  to  be 
maintained ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  he  who 
adopts  this  sense  asserts,  not  that  Christ  is  God, 
but  that  he  is  not  God ;  and  asserts  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Father  is  not  God. 
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Once  more:,  if  Christ  be  God,  and  if  there  be 
bat  one  God,  then  all  that  is  true  of  God  is  true 
of  Christ,  considered  as  God;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  that  is  true  of  the  Son  is  true  of  Grod. 
This  being  so,  open  the  Bible,  and  where  the  name 
of  God  occurs,  substitute  that  of  the  Son ;  and 
where  the  name  of  the  Son  occurs,  that  of  God. 
"  The  Son  sent  his  beloved  Son " ;  "  Father,  the 
hour  is  come ;  glorify  thy  Son  that  thy  Son  also 
may  glorify  Thee."  I  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
futing any  error,  put  a  change  on  this  most  solemn 
and  affecting  passage.  I  have  felt  throughout  the 
painful  incongruity  of  introducing  conceptions  that 
ought  to  be  accompanied  with  very  different  feel- 
ings and  associations  into  such  a  discussion,  and  I 
am  not  disposed  to  pursue  the  mode  just  sng^ 
gested  of  exemplifying  the  nature  of  {he  errors 
against  which  I  am  contending.  But  one  who 
had  never  seen  the  New  Testament  before  would 
need  but  to  read  a  page  of  it  to  satisfy  himself 
that  "  the  Son  of  God  "  and  "  God  "  are  not  con- 
vertible terms,  but  mean  something  very  different. 

But  a  Trinitarian  may  answer  me,  that  the  word 
"  God  "  in  the  New  Testament  almost  always  de- 
notes either  the  Trinity  or  the  Father;  and  that 
he  does  not  suppose  it  to  be  applied  to  the  Son  in 
more  than  about  a  dozen  instances.  One  would 
think  that  this  state  of  the  case  must,  at  the  first 
view  of  it,  startle  a  defender  of  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  is  God.  It  is  strange  that  one  equal  to  the 
Father  in  every  divine  perfection  should  so  rarely 
be  denoted  by  that  name  to  which  he  is  eqnallj 


I. 
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entitled.  But  passing  over  this  difficulty,  what  is 
the  purport  of  the  answer?  You  maintain  that 
Christ  is  God^  that  the  Son  is  God.  If  so,  are  not 
all  the  acts  of  Grod  his  acts  ?  Is  not  all  that  can 
be  affirmed  of  Grod  to  be  affirmed  of  him  ?  You 
hesitate,  perhaps ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should.  K  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  New 
Testament,  these  questions  must  be  answered  in 
the  negative.  It  is  clear,  then,  that,  whatever  you 
may  imagine,  you  do  not  use  the  term  <*  God  "  in 
the  same  sense  when  applied  tx)  the  Son,  as  when 
applied  by  you  to  what  you  call  the  Trinity,  or  to 
tbe  First  Person  of  the  Trinity ;  or  as  when  ap» 
plied  either  by  you  or  us  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
But,  as  regards  the  question  under  discussion, 
the  word  admits  of  no  variety  of  signification. 
The  proposition,  then,  that  Christ  is  God,  is  so 
thoroughly  irreconcilable  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  no  one  could  think  of  maintaining  it 
except  through  a  confused  misapprehension  of  its 
meaning. 

Hebe,  then,  I  close  the  argument  from  Scrip- 
ture; not  because  it  is  exhausted,  but  because  it 
must  be  useless  to  pursue  it  further.*  I  will  only 
add  a  few  general  remarks,  founded  in  part  on 
what  has  been  already  said  concerning  the  pas« 

*  [The  reader  who  wishes  to  parsne  it  further  is  referred  to  Wil- 
■0D*e  **Scriptare  Proofs  and  Scriptural  Illastratioiis  of  Unitarianism  " 
3d  ed^  1846,  870,  —  a  work  which  gives  a  fuller  view  than  can  easilj 
he  found  elsewhere,  not  only  of  the  Scripture  proofs  of  Unitarianism, 
hue  of  the  aikg&d  Scripture  evidence  for  Trinitarianism.] 
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sages  adduced  by  Trinitarians  in  support  of  their 
doctrines. 

lu  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
passages  urged  to  prove  that  Christ  is  God  are 
alone  sufficient  evidence  against  this  proposition. 
A  large  portion  of  the^i  contain  language  which 
cannot  be  used  concerning  God,  which  necessarily 
distinguishes  Christ  from  God,  and  which  clearly 
represents  him  as  an  inferior  and  dependent  being. 

In  the  next  place,  I  wish  to  recall  another  re- 
mark to  the  recollection  of  my  readers.  It  is,  that 
the  doctrines  maintained  by  Trinitarians,  upon  the 
supposition  of  their  possibility  and  truth,  must 
have  been  taught  very  differently  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be.  Let  any  one 
recollect,  that  there  is  no  pretence  that  any 
PASSAGE  in  Scripture  affirms  the  doctrine  of 
THE  Trinity,  or  that  of  the  double  nature 
OF  Christ;  and  then  let  him  look  over  the  pas- 
sages brought  to  prove  that  Christ  is  God ;  let  him 
consider  how  they  are  collected  from  one  place  and 
another,  how  thinly  they  are  scattered  through  the 
New  Testament,  and  how  incidentally  they  are 
introduced ;  let  him  observe  that,  in  a  majority  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  not  one 
on  which  a  wary  disputant  would  choose  to  rely ; 
and  then  let  him  remember  the  general  tenor  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  the  undisputed  mean- 
ing of  far  the  greater  part  of  their  language  in 
relation  to  this  subject  Having  done  this,  I  think 
he  may  safely  say,  before  any  critical  examination 
of  the  meaning  of  those  passages,  that  their  mean- 
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ing  must  have  been  mistaken ;  that  the  "evidence 
adduced  is  altogether  defective  in  Us  general  aS' 
pect ;  and  that  it  is  not  by  such  detached  passages 
as  these,  taken  in  a  sense  opposed  to  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  that  a  doctrine  like  that  in 
question  can  be  established.  We  might  as  rea- 
sonably attempt  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  the 
daily  witness  of  the  heavens,  that  there  are  three 
suns  instead  of  but  one,  by  building  an  argument 
on  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  parhelia. 

Another  remark  of  some  importance  is,  that,  as 
Trinitarians  differ  much  in  their  modes  of  explain- 
ing the  doctrine,  so  are  they  not  well  agreed  in 
their  manner  of  defending  it  When  the  doctrine 
w^as  first  introduced,  it  was  defended,  as  Bishop 
Horsley  tells  us,  "  by  arguments  drawn  from  Pla- 
tonic principles."*  To  say  nothing  of  these,  some 
of  the  favorite  arguments  from  Scripture  of  the 
ancient  Fathers  were  such  as  no  Trinitarian  at  the 
present  day  would  choose  to  insist  upon.  One  of 
those,  for  instance,  which  was  adduced  to  prove 
the  Trinity  is  found  in  Ecclesiastes  iv.  12,  "A 
threefold  cord  is  not  soon  broken."  Not  a  few  of 
the  Fathers,  says  Whitby,  explain  this  concerning 
the  Holy  Trinity.f  Another  passage  often  ad- 
duced, and  among  others  by  Athanasius,  as  de- 
clarative of  the  generation  of  the  Son  from  the 
substance  of  the  Father,  was  discovered  in  the 

*  Chirge,  IV.  S  %  poblkhed  in  Honley's  Tracts  in  Controversy 
with  Dr.  Priestley. 

t  Distertatio  de  S.  Scriptnrvum  Interpretatione  secimdam  Fatmm 
CoauiNntariof,  pp.  96, 96. 
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first  verse  of  the  45tb  Psalm.  The  argument 
founded  upon  this  disappears  altogether  in  car 
common  version,  which  renders  it :  ^  My  heart  is 
Inditing  a  good  matter."  But  the  word  in  the 
Septuagint  corresponding  to  maUer  in  the  com- 
mon version  is  Logo$ ;  and  the  Fathers  undei^ 
stood  the  passage  thus :  My  heart  is  throwing 
out  a  good  Logos.*  A  proof  that  the  second 
person  in  the  Trinity  became  incarnate,  was  found 
in  Proverbs  ix.  1 :  "  Wisdom  hath  builded  her 
house " ;  f  for  the  second  person,  or  the  Son,  was 
regarded  in  the  theology  of  the  times  as  the  Wis- 
dom of  the  Father.  These  are  merely  specimens 
taken  from  many  of  a  similar  character,  a  number 
more  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  work  of  Whit- 
by just  referred  to  in  the  margin.  Since  the  first 
introduction  of  the  doctrine,  the  mode  of  its  de- 
fence has  been  continually  changing.  As  more 
just  notions  respecting  the  criticism  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures  have  slowly  made  their 
way,  one  passage  after  another  has  been  dropped 
from  the  Trinitarian  roll.  Some  which  are  re- 
tained by  one  expositor  are  given  up  by  another. 
Even  two  centuries  ago,  Calvin  threw  away  or 
depreciated  the  value  of  many  texts,  which  most 
Trinitarians  would  think  hardly  to  be  spared.  | 

*  Dissertatio  de  S.  Scriptanurain  InterpreUtkme  seenndaiii  Fatmin 
Commentarios,  p.  75. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  92. 

X  [Thus,  for  example,  in  his  note  on  John  x.  30,  ^  I  and  m  j  FUlMr 
are  one,"  Calvin  says :  "  The  ancients  improperlj  vied  this  passage 
to  prove  that  Christ  is  of  the  same  snbstanoa  with  the  Fkthar.    IW 
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There  are  very  few  of  any  importance  in  the 
controversy,  the  Orthodox  exposition  of  which 
has  not  been  abandoned  by  some  one  or  more  of 
the  principal  Trinitarian  critics  among  Protestants/ 
Among  Catholics,  there  are  many  by  whom  it  is 
rather  affirmed  than  conceded,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  not  to  be  proved  from  the  Scrip- 
tores,  but  rests  for  its  support  upon  the  tradition 
of  the  Ckurch. 

Whence,  then,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
derived?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  impor- 
tant. Reason  and  Scripture  have  borne  their  testi- 
mony against  the  doctrine ;  and  I  am  now  about 
to  call  another  witness.  Ecclesiastical  History. 

ht  is  not  speaking  of  a  anitj  of  substance,  bat  of  his  agreement 
(0OMBM11)  with  the  Father ;  implying  that  whatever  he  does  will  be 
eonfinned  bj  the  Father's  power/*  —  0pp.  VI.  P.  II.  103. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  earlier  Christian  Fathers  who  treat 
of  this  passage  do  not  explain  it  in  the  manner  which  is  censnred  by 
Calvin.  They  understood  the  word  "  one,**  which  is  in  the  neater 
gender  in  the  original,  as  denoting,  not  a  unity  of  nature,  but  of  will 
and  afiection,  a  moral  unity ;  referring  for  this  use  of  language  to 
odier  passages  of  Scripture,  as  John  xvii.  11,  21  -23  ;  Acts  iv.  32 ; 
1  Cor.iiL  8,  Ac.  So  Tertullian,  Ad  vers.  Praxeam,  c.  22 ;  Novatian, 
JH  Trinitate,  &  27 ;  Origen,  Cont  Celsum,  Lib.  VIII.  c.  12, 0pp.  I. 
750,  751 ;  Comm.  in  Joannem,  Tom.  ziii.  c  36,  0pp.  IV.  245 ;  and 
•Isewbere.  See  also  the  citations  from  Hippolytus,  Alexander  ot 
Alexandria,  and  Eusebius,  in  Jackson's  notes  on  Novatian,  pp.  368, 
369.  The  passage  is  understood  in  a  similar  manner  by  Erasmus, 
Gfotias,  Bp.  Pearce,  Abp.  Newcome,  Bp.  Middleton,  Knapp,  Rosen- 
muUer,  Kuinoel,  Stuart,  Schleusner,  Wahl,  and  Robinson.] 

*  [For  abundant  proof  of  this  fact,  see  Wilson's  **  Concessions  of 
I,"  Manchester,  Eng.,  and  Boston,  U.  S.,  1845.    8vo.] 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THB  ORIGIN  OF  THE   DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITT. 

Wb  can  trace  the  history  of  this  doctrine^  and  dis- 
cover  its  source^  not  in  the  Christian  revelation^  but 
in  the  Platonic  philosophy ;  *  which  was  the  preva- 
lent philosophy  during  the  first  ages  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  and  of  which  all  the  more 
eminent  Christian  writers,  the  Fathers  as  they  are 
caUed,  were,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  disciples. 
They,  as  others  have  often  done,  blended  their 
philosophy  and  their  religion  into  one  complex 
and  heterogeneous  system;  and  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  the  former  as  those  of  the  latter.  In  this 
manner,  they  introduced  errors  into  the  popular 
faith.  "  It  is  an  old  complaint  of  learned  men,'' 
says  Mosheim,  "that  the  Fathers,  or  teachers  of 
the  ancient  church,  were  too  much  inclined  to  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  and  rashly  confounded  what 
was  taught  by  that  philosopher  with  the  doctrines 
of  Christ,  our  Saviour ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  religion  of  Heaven  was  greatly  corrupted,  and 

*  I  state  the  proposition  in  this  generml  form,  in  which  the  antlior* 
ities  to  be  addaced  directlj  applj  to  it  But  it  is  to  be  obserred,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  the  Logoe,  and  of  his  diTinity,  in  aa 
inferior  sense  of  that  term,  which  was  the  germ  of  the  Trinity,  WM 
immediately  derived  from  Philo,  the  Jewish  Plato  aa  he  haa  bew 
called,  which  fact  I  shall  hereafter  bare  oocaiion  to  adwt  lo. 
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the  truth  much  obscured."  *  This  passage  is  from 
the  Dissertation  of  Mosheim,  Concerning'  the  In" 
jury  done  to  the  Church  by  the  Later  Platonists. 
In  the  same  Dissertation,  after  stating  some  of  the 
obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of  Christianity  by 
those  of  the  later  Platonists  who  were  its  enemies, 
he  proceeds  to  say :  "  But  these  evils  were  only 
external,  and  although  they  were  injurious  to  our 
most  holy  religion,  and  delayed  its  progress,  yet 
they  did  not  corrupt  its  very  nature,  and  disease, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  its  vitals.  More  fatal  distempers 
afflicted  Christianity,  after  this  philosophy  had  en- 
tered the  very  limits  of  the  sacred  city,  and  had 
built  a  habitation  for  herself  in  the  minds  of  those 
to  whom  the  business  of  instruction  was  com- 
mitted. There  is  nothing,  the  most  sacred  in  our 
faith,  which  from  that  time  was  not  profaned,  and 
did  not  lose  a  great  part  of  its  original  and  natural 
form."  t  "  Few  of  the  learned,"  he  adds  in  an- 
other place,  ^are  so  unacquainted  with  ecclesi- 
astical history,  as  to  be  ignorant  what  a  great 
number  of  errors,  and  most  preposterous  opinions, 
flowed  in  from  this  impure  source."  X  Among  the 
false  doctrines  thus  introduced  from  the  Platonic 
philosophy  is  to  be  reckoned,  pre-eminently,  that 
of  the  Trinity.  Gibbon  says,  with  a  sneer,  that 
^the  Athenian  sage  [Plato]  marvellously  antici- 
pated one  of  the  most  surprising  discoveries  of  the 

*  Mosheim,  I>6  tnrbatft  per  reoentioref  PUtonioos  Ecdesia  Com- 
Mentatio,  f  Ti. 
t  Ibid.,f  CTxiti. 

18 
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Christian  revelation."  *  In  making  this  assertioOy 
Gibbon  adopted  a  popular  error,  for  which  there  10 
no  foundation.  Nothing  reBembling  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Plato  himself.f  But  there  is  no  question  that,  in 
different  forms,  it  was  a  favorite  doctrine  of  the 
later  Platonists,  equally  of  those  who  were  not 
Christians  as  of  those  who  were.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other  class  expressed  the  doctrine  in  simi- 
lar terms,  explained  it  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
defended  it,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  al- 
lowed, by  similar  arguments ;  and  both  appealed 
in  its  support  to  the  authority  of  Plato.  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Trinitariaa 
and  Platonizing  Fathers,  (he  flourished  about  the 
commencement  of  the  third  century,)  endeavors  to 
show,  that  the  doctrine  was  taught  by  that  philoso- 
pher. He  quotes  a  passage  from  one  of  the  epb- 
tJes  ascribed  to  him,f  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
a  second  and  third  principle,  beside  the  ^^  King  of 
all  things."     In  this  passage,  he  observes,  he  ^^  can 

*  [Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Koman  Empire,  Ch.  xxL] 
t  Mosheim  says,  ironically  :  "  Certainly  the  three  fimionf  hypof- 
tases  of  the  later  Platonists  may  be  discovered  in  the  Thncofi  of 
Plato,  as  easily  and  readily  as  the  three  principlet  of  the  chemisli^ 
salt,  snlphur,  and  mercury .'*  "  Certe  tres  illas  celeberrimas  hypoMb* 
ses  Platonicomm  in  Timseo  Platonis  ostendere,  «qae  facile  et  promp 
tnm  est,  atque  tria  chymicomm  principia,  sal,  sulphur,  et  merenriam 
ex  hoc  Dialogo  eruerc."  (See  his  Notes  to  his  Latin  Traasladon  «f 
Cudworth's  Intcllectnal  System,  2d  cd.,  Tom.  I.  p.  901.)  The  doe- 
trine  of  the  Trinity  is  as  little  to  be  discovered  in  any  oilier  genniM 
writing  of  Plato  as  in  the  Timsens. 

t  The  second  epistle  to  Dionysius  ;  which,  with  all  the  other  epit> 
ties  ascribed  to  Plato,  is  now  generally  regarded  as  spnrioiia. 
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anderstand  nothing  to  be  meant  bnt  the  Sacred 
Trinity ;  the  third  principle  being  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  second  principle  being  the  Son,  by  whom 
all  things  were  created  according  to  the  will  of  the 
Father."  *  A  8imilar  interpretation  of  the  passage 
is  referred  to  by  Eusebins;t  and  in  the  oration 
which  be  ascribes  to  Constantine,  as  addressed 
**  To  the  Assembly  of  Saints,"  Plato  is  ealogized 
as  teaching,  conformably  to  the  truth,  that  ^^  there 
IB  a  First  Gk>d,  the  Father,  and  a  Second  Gk)d,  the 
Logos  or  8on."f  Augustine  tells  us  in  his  Con- 
fessions, that  he  found  the  true  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  Logos  in  a  Latin  translation  of  some  Pla- 
tonic writings,  which  the  providence  of  God  had 
thrown  in  his  way.§  Speaking  of  those  ancient 
philosophers  who  were  particularly  admired  by  the 
later  Platonists,  he  says :  ^^  If  these  men  could  re- 
vive, and  live  over  again  their  lives  with  us,  with 
the  change  of  a  few  words  and  sentences  they 
would  become  Christians,  as  very  many  Plato- 
nists of  our  own  time  have  done."  ||  Theodoret 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  Platonic  Trin- 
ity as  compared  with  the  Christian :  "  Plotinus 
and  Numenius,  explaining  the  opinion  of  Plato, 
represent  him  as  teaching  the  existence  of  three 
principles  which  are  beyond  time  and  eternal.  The 

*  Stromftt.    Lib.  V.  c.  14.  p.  710,  ed.  Potter, 
t  Pntparatio  Erangelica,  Lib.  XI.  c.  20. 
t  Cap.  9. 

4  **Ta,  Domine procnrasti  mihi qnosdam  Plato- 

nicoram  libros/'  &c.    [Confess.  Lib.  VH.  ec.  8,  9.]    0pp.  I.  coL  1S8. 

BmiL  lue. 

I  Lib. d0  y eiA BtligioM.    [Cq>.4,sL7.3    Opp.LeoL7M. 
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Good,  Intellect,  and  the  Soul  of  the  World.  He 
gives  the  name  of  The  Good  to  the  being  whom 
we  call  Father;  of  Intellect,  to  him  whom  we 
name  Son  and  Logos ;  and  the  power  which  ani- 
mates and  gives  life  to  all  things,  which  the  Di- 
vine Word  names  Holy  Spirit,  he  calls  Soul.  Bat 
these  doctrines,  as  I  have  said,  have  been  stolen 
from  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  the  He- 
brews."* Basnage  had  good  reason  for  observ- 
ing, that  the  Fathers  almost  made  Plato  to  have 
been  a  Christian,  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. Immediately  after  this  remark,  Basnage 
quotes  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century,  who  expresses 
with  honest  zeal  his  admiration  at  the  supposed 
fact,  that  the  Athenian  sage  should  have  so  mar- 
vellously anticipated  the  most  mysterious  doctrines 
of  revelation.! 

I  will  produce  a  few  passages  from  modem 
Trinitarian  writers,  to  show  the  near  resem- 
blance between  the  Christian  and  Platonic  Trin- 
ity. The  very  learned  Cudworth,  in  his  great 
work  on  the  Intellectual  System,  has  brought 
together  all  that  antiquity  could  furnish  to  illus- 
trate the  doctrine.  He  institutes  a  long  and  mi- 
nute comparison  between  the  forms  in  which  it  was 
held  by  the  Heathen  Platonists,  and  that  in  which  it 
was  held  by  the  Christian  Fathers.  Toward  the  con- 
clusion of  this,  we  find  the  following  passages : — 

^^  Thus  have  we  given  a  true  and  full  account, 
how,  according  to    Athanasius,  the  three  divine 

*  Graoc.  Affect  Carat    Senn.  II.    0pp.  IV.  500,  od. 
t  Basnage,  Histoire  det  Jnifii,  Liy.  IV.  ch.  4.  f  SO. 
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hypostases,  though  not  monoousious^  but  homoour 
siouM  only,  are  really  but  one  God  or  Divinity. 
In  all  which  doctrine  of  his,  there  is  nothing  but 
what  a  true  and  genuine  Platonist  would  readily 
anbscribe  to."  • 

"  As  the  Platonic  Pagans  after  Christianity  did 
approve  of  the  Christian  doctrine  concerning  the 
Logos,  as  that  which  was  exactly  agreeable  with 
their  own ;  so  did  the  generality  of  the  Christian 
Fathers,  before  and  after  the  Nicene  Council,  rep 
resent  the  genuine  Platonic  Trinity  as  really  the 
name  thing  with  the  Christian,  or  as  approaching 
so  near  to  it,  that  they  differed  chiefly  in  circum- 
stances, or  the  manner  of  expression."  f 

In  proof  of  this,  Cudworth  produces  many  pas- 
sages similar  to  those  which  I  have  quoted  from 
the  Fathers.  Athanasius,  he  observes,  ^'  sends  the 
Arians  to  school  to  the  Platonists."  f 

Basnage  was  not  disposed  to  allow  such  a  re- 
semblance between  the  Christian  and  Platonic 
Trinity  as  that  which  Cudworth  maintains,  and 
has  written  expressly  in  refutation  of  the  latter. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  this  controversy. 
The  sentence  with  which   he  concludes   his  re- 

*  Ch.  IV.  f  36.  p.  620.  [Vol.  II.  p.  15,  Andoyer  edit] 

t  Pige  621.  [al.  II.  17.] 

I  Pag«  628.  [al.  II.  19,  20.]  Thestndj  of  Cndworth  is  strongly 
reconmended  bj  Bishop  Horslej  for  the  information  which  his  work 
ootitaiiit  respecting  the  tenets  of  the  Platonists.  See  his  Charge, 
before  quoted,  Y.  §  5.  I  would  recommend  it  also,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  subject  before  ns ;  for  I  know  no  other  work  from 
which  so  much  information  can  be  deriyed  oonoeming  the  origin  of 
tlie  ChristiAn  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

18  • 
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marks  on  the  subject,  is  enongh  for  onr  purpose. 
^'  Christianity,  in  its  triumph,  has  often  reflected 
honor  on  the  Platonists;  and  as  the  Christians 
took  some  pride  in  finding  the  Trinity  taught 
by  a  philosopher,  so  the  Platonists  were  proud  in 
their  turn  to  see  the  Christians  adopt  their  prin- 
ciples." * 

I  quote  the  authorities  of  learned  TrinitarianSi 
rather  than  adduce  the  facts  on  which  they  are 
founded,  because  the  facts  could  not  be  satisfiBio- 
torily  stated  and  explained  in  a  small  compass. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Trinitarians,  in  admit- 
ting  the  influence  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  upon  the 
faith  of  the  early  Christians,  of  course  do  not  re- 
gard the  Platonic  as  the  original  source  of  the 
Orthodox  doctrine,  but  many  of  them  represort 
it  as  having  occasioned  errors  and  heresies,  and 
particularly  the  Arian  heresy.  Such  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Petavius,  who  in  his  Theologica  Dogmata,! 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  Platonic  notions 
concerning  the  Trinity,  thus  remarks. 

<^  I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  sabject  oo 
account  of  which  I  have  entered  into  so  foil  an 
investigation  of  the  opinions  of  the  Platonists 
concerning  the  Trinity ;  namely,  in  what  manner 
this  doctrine  was  conceived  of  by  some  of  the 
ancients,  and  how  the  fiction  of  Plato  concerning 
the  Trinity  was  gradually  introduced  into  Chris- 
tianity by  those  of  the  Platonists  who  had  become 
converts  to  our  religion,  or  by  others  who  had  been 

*  HUtoire  des  Jaift,  LW.  IV.  ch.  3, 4. 
t  De  Trinitate,  Lib.  I.  c.  3.  H- 
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in  any  way  indoctrinated  in  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy. They  are  to  be  separated  into  two  classes. 
One  consists  of  such  as,  properly  speaking,  were 
unworthy  the  name  of  Christians,  being  heretics. 
The  other,  of  those  who  were  true  Christians,  Cath- 
^cs,  and  saints;  but  who,  through  the  circum- 
stances of  their  age,  the  mystery  not  yet  being 
properly  understood,  threw  out  dangerous  propo- 
Bitions  concerning  it" 

The  very  Orthodox  Gale,  in  his  Court  of  the 
Gentiles,  says :  "  The  learned  Christians,  Clemens 
AlexandrinuSj  OrigeUj  &c.,  made  use  of  the  Py- 
thafforean  and  Platonic  philosophy,  which  was  at 
this  time  wholly  in  request,  as  a  medium  to  illus- 
trate and  prove  the  great  mysteries  of  faith,  touch- 
ing the  Divine  XcPyo?,  wordy  mentioned  John  i.  1, 
hoping  by  such  spmbolising'S,  and  claiming  kindred 
with  these  philosophic  notions  and  traditions  (origi- 
nally Jewish)  touching  the  Platonic  \oyos;,  pov^^  and 
rpuB^,  [the  Platonic  trinity,]  they  might  gain  very 
mach  credit  and  interest  amongst  these  Platonic 
Sophistes:'^ 

Beausobre,  in  his  History  of  Manichseism,  ad- 
verts to  this  subject.  His  opinion  concerning  the 
resemblance  of  the  Platonic  and  Christian  Trinity 
appears  in  the  following  passage. 

**  Such,  according  to  Chalcidiu8,f  was  the  Pla- 
tonic Trinity.  It  has  been  justly  regarded  as  de- 
fective.    1.  It  speaks  of  a  first,  a  second^  and  a 

•  Part  III.  B.  n.  c.  1.  §  9. 

t  Chalcidios  was  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  lived  before  the  close 
of  the  fourth  eentviy. 
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third  God;  expressions  which  Christianity  has 
banished.  Still,  as  appears  from  what  I  have 
said,  Plato  really  acknowledged  but  a  single  God, 
because  he  admitted,  properly  speaking,  but  a  sin- 
gle First  Cause,  and  a  single  Monarch.  2.  This 
theology  is  still  further  censured  for  the  division 
of  the  Divine  Persons,  who  are  not  only  distin- 
guished, but  separated.  The  objection  is  well 
grounded.  But  this  error  may  be  pardoned  in  a 
philosopher ;  since  it  is  excused  in  a  great  number 
of  Christian  writers,  who  have  had  the  lights  of 
the  Gospel.  3.  In  the  last  place,  fault  is  found 
with  this  theology  on  account  of  the  inequality  of 
the  Persons.  There  is  a  supreme  God,  to  whom 
the  two  others  are  subject.  There  was  the  same 
defect  in  the  theology  of  the  Manichseans.  They 
believed  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Persons,  bat 
they  did  not  believe  their  equality.  The  Son  was 
below  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  below  the 
Father  and  Son.  But  if  we  go  back  to  the  time 
when  Manicheeus  lived  [about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century],  we  shall  be  obliged  to  pardon  an 

error  which   was  then  very  general Huet, 

who  acknowledges  that  Origen  has  everywhere 
taught  that  the  Son  is  inferior  to  the  Father,  ex- 
cuses him  on  the  ground  that  this  was  the  com- 
mon doctrine  of  those  writers  who  preceded  the 
Council  of  Nice.  And  Petavius  not  only  does  not 
deny  it,  but  proves  it  at  length  in  his  First  Book 
on  the  Trinity."* 

*  Histoire  da  Muuch^ume,  Tom.  L  pp.  560^  561. 
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There  has  been  no  more  noted  defender  of  the 
doctrine  in  modern  times  than  Bishop  Horsley. 
The  following  is  a  quotation  from  his  Letters  to 
Dr.  Priestley. 

'^  I  am  very  sensible  that  the  Platonizers  of  the 
second  century  were  the  Orthodox  of  that  age.  1 
have  not  denied  this.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  show  that  their  Platonism  brings  no 
imputation  upon  their  Orthodoxy.  The  advocates 
of  the  Catholic  faith  in  modem  times  have  been 
too  apt  to  take  alarm  at  the  charge  of  Platonism. 
I  rejoice  and  glory  in  the  opprobrium.  I  not  only 
confess,  but  I  maintain^  not  a  perfect  agreement, 
but  such  a  similitude  as  speaks  a  common  origin, 
and  affords  an  argument  in  confirmation  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  [of  the  Trinity],  from  its  con- 
formity to  the  most  ancient  and  universal  tradi- 
tions.'' • 

In  another  place  he  says ;  '<  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  the  first  converts  from  the  Platonic 
school  took  advantage  of  the  resemblance  between 
the  Evangelic  and  Platonic  doctrine  on  the  subject 
of  the  Godhead,  to  apply  the  principles  of  their 
old  philosophy  to  the  explication  and  confirmation 
of  ^e  articles  of  their  faith.  They  defended  it  by 
arguments  drawn  from  Platonic  principles;  they 
even  propounded  it  in  Platonic  language."  f 

The  celebrated  Bentley,  upon  taking  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1696  at  Cambridge,  de- 
fended ^  the  identity  of  the  Christian  and  Platonic 

*  Lettm  to  Dr.  PriMdey»  Letter  IS.  t  Charge,  IV.  i  S. 
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Trinity,"  together  with  ^  the  Mosaic  aocomit  of 
the  Creation  and  the  Delnge,"  and  ^the  proof 
of  divine  authority  by  the  miracles  recorded  la 
Scripture."  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  first-men* 
tioned  position  was  regarded  with  surprise  or  oblo^ 
quy,  any  more  than  the  last  two.* 

I  might  produce  more  authorities  in  support  of 
the  facts  which  have  been  stated.  But  I  Qonceive 
it  to  be  unnecessary.  The  fair  inference  irom. 
these  facts  every  reader  is  able  to  draw  for  hin^ 
self.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  a  doctrine 
of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  bi^t  a  fiction  of  the 
school  of  the  later  Platonists,  introduced  into  our 
religion  by  the  Fathers,  who  were  admirers  and 
disciples  of  the  philosophy  taught  in  this  schooL 
The  want  of  all  mention  of  it  in  the  Smptores  is 
abundantly  compensated  by  the  ample  space  which 
it  occupies  in  the  writings  of  the  heathen  Plato- 
nists,  and  of  the  Platonizing  Fathers. 

But  what  has  been  stated  is  not  the  only  eri- 
dence  which  Ecclesiastical  History  affords  against 
this  doctrine.  The  conclusion  to  which  we  have 
just  arrived  is  confirmed  by  other  facts.  Bat  thesOi 
however  important,  I  will  here  but  barely  mention. 
They  are  the  facts  of  its  gradual  introduelion ;  of 
Us  slow  growth  to  its  present  form ;  of  the  stroi^ 
opposition  which  U  encountered ;  and  of  Us  tardif 
reception  among  the  great  body  of  common  Ohris' 
tians.^ 

*  See  Monk's  Life  of  Bentley,  p.  57. 

t  On  these  sabjects,  tee  Dr.  Priestle/s  Hiitoiy  of  Early  Opimont 
conoerning  Jesns  Chmt    [Ckmipm  BIr.  Norton*!  *  Amm  «f  tibi 
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V  CuDWovTH,  after  remarking  ^  that  not  a  few  of 
Aoae  ancient  Fathers,  who  were  therefore  reputed 
Orthodox  because  they  zealously  opposed  Arian- 
ino/'  aamely,  Gregory  Nyssen,  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  others,  entertained  the  opinion  that  the 
tfa'ee  persons  in  the  Trinity  were  three  distinct 
iMiividualu,  ^like  three  individual  men,  Thomas, 
r,  and  John,"  —  the  divine  nature  being  com- 
to  the  former  as  the  human  nature  is  to  the 
laMer,  —  observes  that  '^  some  would  think  that  the 
aacient  and  genuine  Platonic  Trinity,  taken  with 
idl  its  faults,  is  to  be  preferred  before  this  Trinity." 
He  then  says :  "  But  as  this  Trinity  came  after- 
wards to  be  decried  for  tritheistic,  so  in  the  room 
thereof  started  there  up  that  other  Trinity  of  per- 
sons numerically  the  same,  or  having  all  one  and 
the  same  singular  existent  essence,  —  a  doctrine 
which  seemeth  not  to  have  been  owned  by  any 
public  authority  in  the  Christian  Church,  save  that 
of  the  Lateran  Council  only."  * 

This  is  the  present  Orthodox  form  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  Cud  worth  refers  to  the 
fourth  general  Lateran  Council,  held  in  1215, 
under  Pope  Innocent  the  Third.  The  same  Coun- 
cil which,  in  the  depth  of  the  Dark  Ages,  es- 
tablished the  modern  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
established,  likewise,  that  of  Transubstantiation ; 

ControTenj  between  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Horslej,  and  others,**  in  the 
General  Repository  and  Review  (Cambridge,  1812,  1813),  Vols. 

L-m.] 

*  Intellectoal  Syitem,  Ch.  IV.  ^  36.  pp.  602-604.    [L  791  -793» 
Aadoreredit] 
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enforced  with  the  ntmost  rigor  the  persecution  of 
heretics,  whom  it  ordered  to  be  sought  out  and 
exterminated ;  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  Inquisition,  which  were  shortly  after 
established.* 


*  See  Fleniy,  Histoire  Ecd^oMtiqiie,  An.  ISlft. 
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COKCXBNINO  THB  HISTORY  OV  THE  DOCTRINE  OV  TRB 

HYPOSTATIC    UKION. 

It  may  throw  some  further  light  upon  the  hu- 
man origin  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  briefly  to 
notice  the  history  of  that  of  the  Hypostatic  Union. 

By  Trinitarians  it  is  represented  as  a  doctrine  of 
fundamental  importance,  that  Christ  was  at  once 
God  and  man,  the  two  natures  being  so  united  as 
to  constitute  but  one  person.  It  is  this,  indeed, 
which  is  supposed  to  give  its  chief  interest  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  since  only  he  who  was  at 
once  Qod  and  man  could,  it  is  said,  have  made  for 
men  that  infinite  atonement  which  the  justice  of 
God,  or  rather  the  justice  of  the  Father,  required. 
But  in  the  minds  of  most  of  those  who  profess  the 
doctrine,  it  exists,  I  conceive,  merely  as  a  form  of 
words,  not  significant  of  any  conceptions,  however 
dim  or  incongruous.  They  have  not  even  formed 
an  imagination,  possible  or  impossible,  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  Hypostatic  Union.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  while  new  attempts  to  explain  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  new  hypotheses  and  illus- 
trations of  it,  have  been  abundant,  this  other  doc- 
trine has,  in  modern  times,  been  generally  left  in  the 
nakedness  of  its  verbal  statement ;  that  ^^  the  God- 

14 
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head  and  manhood  being  joined  together  in  one 
person  never  to  be  divided,  there  is  one  Christi 
very  God  and  very  man,  who  truly  suffered,  was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried." 

It  was  in  the  fifth  century  that  the  doctrine 
assumed  its  present  form.  The  Fathers  o[  the 
second  century  believed  in  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logos,  or  the  Son  of  God ;  they  believed  that  he 
became  a  man,  that  is,  they  believed  that  he  mani- 
fested himself  in  a  human  body ;  but  their  concep- 
tions concerning  the  particular  nature  of  the  rdtp 
tion  between  the  divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ 
were  obscure  and  unsettled.  Their  geneml  ncv 
tions  respecting  the  Incarnation  may  more  easily 
be  ascertained,  though  they  have  not  till  of  late 
been  made  the  subject  of  much  cnitical  inquiry. 

In  Justin  Martjrr  there  is,  I  think,  but  one  pas* 
sage  concerning  the  mode  and  results  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  which 
has  been  regarded  as  of  much  importance ;  and 
that  has  been  differently  explained,  and,  as  the  text 
now  stands,  is,  I  believe,  unintelligible/*     What, 

*  Justin  (Apologia  See.  p.  128,  ed.  Tfadrib.)  [e.  10,  p.  4S,  C.  ai. 
Morel]  is  speaking  of  the  superiority  of  Christ  to  all  other  bn^ghen. 
These,  he  admits,  possessed  a  portion  of  the  Logos,  that  is,  were  en- 
lightened, in  a  certain  degree,  by  the  Wisdom  of  God ;  bat  Christ  wai 
the  Logos  himself;  therefore  the  doctrines  he  taogfat  and  Christini 
believed  (rit  ^fiirtpa)  were  far  higher  than  all  wUch  had  been  taaght 
before.  The  passage  in  question,  by  the  insertion  of  a  comma  and  a 
letter,  may  receive  a  certain  meaning,  bat  one  which  throwa  liltlt> 
light  on  ftm  snbjeet  —  MryaKwiAnpa  ....  ^ofprrw  rh  fyimps  tA 
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however,  is  more  important,  it  appears  from  the 
general  tenor  of  his  language  on  this  subject, 
that  Justin  regarded  the  Logos  alone  as,  properly 
speaking,  Christ  himself.  His  notions  of  the  iiu 
camatian  of  the  Logos  were  essentially  those  which 
we  usually  connect  with  that  word  as  denoting 
the  assumption  of  a  body  by  a  spiritual  being, 
and  not  at^  implying  any  union  or  combination 
of  a  superior  nature  with  the  human.  Though 
he  uses  the  term  "  man  "  in  reference  to  the  ani- 
mate body  of  Christ,  yet  the  real  agent  and  sufferer 
whom  he  seems  always  to  have  had  in  view  is  the 
Logos;  for  the  conceptions  of  Justin  concerning 
the  Logos  were  not  such  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of 
his  suffering.  Speaking  of  the  agony  of  Christ  in 
the  garden  of  Grethsemane,  he  says  it  was  recorded, 
^  that  we  might  know  that  it  was  the  will  of  the 
Father  that  bis  Son  should  truly  thus  suffer  for  our 
sakes ;  and  that  we  might  not  say  that  he  being 
the  Son  of  God  had  no  feeling  of  what  was  done 
to  him  or  what  befell  him."  *  In  later  times,  in- 
deed, language  was  used,  and  its  use  has  continued 
to  our  own  day,  —  language  not  utterly  intolerable 
only  because  it  is  utterly  without  meaning,  —  in 

Tovro  [J  XayuAp  t6  [f .  t6v]  Skov  rhv  (fxivfyra  di*  rifuis  Xpurrbv  ye- 
yoMMU,  Kai  «ri»fia»  mi  Xoyoy,  Koi  ^x^y*  "*  It  appears  that  onr  doo 
trinet  arc  far  superior,  for  this  reason,  that  the  whole  Christ  who 
appeared  for  ms,  hodj,  Logos,  and  animal  ioal,  pertained  to  the 
Logos  (KoyuB^  ytyov€vai). 

Perhaps  the  ose  of  snch  language  may  be  illnstrated  by  a  passage 
of  Origen  (Coot  Cels.  Lib.  III.  \  41,  0pp.  L  474),  which  will  bo 
qaoced  berecfter.    See  alto  Lib.  11.  f  61.    0pp.  L  4S6. 

*  IMaL  «yn  Tfyph.  pp.  Ml,  3^.  [tl  c.  103,  p.  681,  D.] 
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which  God  is  spoken  of  as  having  suffered  and 
been  crucified.  But  Justin,  and  other  early  Fa« 
thers,  when  they  spoke  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Logos,  meant  what  they  said.  This  is  evident, 
not  merely  from  passages  as  explicit  as  that  jnst 
quoted,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  they  re- 
garded the  doctrine  of  those  who  denied  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Logos,  and  maintained  that  the 
divinity  in  Christ  was  the  divinity  of  the  Father. 
Such  opinions,  it  was  affirmed,  necessarily  led  to 
the  belief  that  the  Father  himself  had  suffered 
Those  who  held  them  were  charged  with  this  be- 
lief, and  hence  denominated  Patripassians.  The 
charge,  without  doubt,  was  unjust ;  but  it  shows 
that  the  doctrine  of  those  who  made  it  was,  that 
the  Logos,  the  divine  nature  of  the  Son,  had  snf 
fered  in  Christ  If  they  had  not  held  this  belief 
concerning  the  Logos,  or  Son,  there  would  have 
been  no  pretence  for  charging  their  opponents  with 
holding  a  corresponding  belief  concerning  the  Fa- 
ther; especially  as  their  opponents  maintained, 
what  they  themselves  did  not  maintain,  that  Christ 
was  properly  and  in  all  respects  a  man ;  and  this 
being  so,  had  no  occasion  to  turn  their  thoughts  to 
any  other  sufferer  than  the  man  Christ. 

The  opinions  of  IrensBUS  were  similar  to  those 
of  Justin.  He  regarded  the  Logos  as  supplying  in 
Christ  the  place  of  the  intelUgeni  soul  or  mind  of 
man.  I  use  these  expressions,  because  IrensBUS,  in 
common  with  other  ancient  philosophers,  distin- 
guished between  the  mind,  intellect,  or  spiriti  and 
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the  principle  of  life,  or  animal  soul,  which  was 
also  considered  as  the  seat  of  the  passions.  The 
vagueness  with  which  the  names  were  used,  de- 
noting these  two  principles  in  man,  is  one  cause  of 
obscurity  in  the  present  inquiry.  But  Lrenaeus,  it 
appears,  conceived  that  the  Logos  in  becoming 
incarnate  assumed  only  a  body  and  an  animal 
soul,  the  place  of  the  human  intellect  being  sup- 
plied by  the  Logos  himself.*  In  holding  this 
doctrine,  he,  though  the  champion  of  the  church 
against  the  heretics  of  his  own  day,  was  himself 
a  precursor  both  of  the  Arian  and  the  ApoUinarian 


*  See  the  passages  quoted  by  MOnscher,  in  his  Handbach  der 
diiistlichen  Dogmengeschichte.  Band  II.  f  181.  MOnscher,  how- 
ever, is  inoorrect  in  representing  Irennns  as  having  supposed  the 
Logos  to  have  assamed  a  human  body  only.  According  to  Irenaens, 
OH  animal  tend  (anima,  ^xi)  ^^  ^^  conjoined  with  the  Logos.  In 
opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  who  denied  that  Christ  had  a  proper  hn- 
man  body,  he  says  (Lib.  III.  c.  22.  ^  2) :  **  If  the  Son  of  God  had 

reoeiTed  nothing  from  Mary, he  wonld  not  have  said,  My  sonl 

(A  ^hocn  Z^^*^)  '^  exceedingly  sorrowful.**  Dr.  Priestley,  on  the  other 
hand,  contends  (Hist  of  Early  Opinions,  Vol.  II.  p-  203,  scqq.)  that, 
according  to  Irensens,  Christ  had  a  proper  human  soul.  His  error 
arises  from  his  not  adverting  to  the  distinction  above  mentioned,  be- 
tween  the  intellect  or  spirit  and  the  animal  soul.  This  distinction 
ia  stated  and  illustrated  by  Irensus,  Lib.  Y.  c.  6.  f  1.  The  latter 
passage  is  to  be  compared  with  that  quoted  by  Dr.  Priestley,  of 
which  his  rendering  is  erroneous. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  mistake  of  Manscher  is  followed  by 
Haander  (Geschichte  der  christ  Relig.  u.  Kirche,  Band  I.  s.  1063), 
who  says,  speaking  of  the  early  opinions  concerning  Christ :  "  The 
assumption  of  the  human  nature  was  conceived  of  merely  as  the  as* 
samptkm  of  a  human  body,  as  we  find  it  clearly  expressed  by  Ire- 
DSMa.**  [This  statement  of  Neander^s  was  modified  in  the  second 
edition  of  this  part  of  his  work,  published  in  1843.  See  Torre/s 
Tnoalatkm,  L  634.] 

14* 
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heresies  concerning  the  Incarnation  ;  for  the  error 
of  both  consisted  in  regarding  the  Logos  as  hav- 
ing supplied  the  place  of  the  human  intellect  in 
Christ. 

In  opposition  to  those  Gnostics  who  maintained 
that  the  ^on,  as  they  denominated  him,  or  the 
divine  being,  Christ,  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion, 
departed  from  the  man,  Jesns,  and  left  him  to  suf- 
fer alone,  Ireneeus  often  speaks  of  the  proper  sufiier- 
ings  of  the  Logos.* 

Of  the  opinions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  connection  between  the  two 
natures,  nothing,  I  think,  can  be  affirmed  definitely 
and  with  assurance.f      Of  the  passages  adduced 


*  See  many  passages  to  this  effect  collected  by  Jackson  in  hU  An- 
notations to  Novatian,  pp.  357,  d58.  On  this  subject,  and  on  the 
opinions  of  the  earlier  Fathers  generally  respecting  the  Incamatioiii 
see  also  Whiston*s  Primitive  Christianity,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  272 -SSI. 

Dr.  Priestley  (History  of  Early  Opinions,  Vol.  II.  pp.  205,  215, 
216)  produces  a  single  passage  from  Irenaens  (Lib.  III.  c- 19.  f  S),  oi 
which  he  relies  for  proof  that  Irenseos  did  not  conceive  of  the  Logos 
as  suffering.  The  Greek  of  this  passage  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Prieatley. 
It  is  preserved  by  Theodoret,  who  may  probably  have  somewhat  ^- 
tered  the  expressions  to  conform  them  to  his  own  opinions,  as  tbcj 
do  not  agree  with  those  of  the  old  Latin  version,  which  is  here  the 
better  authority.  Nor  does  Dr.  Priestley's  translation  correspond 
even  with  the  Greek.  He  renders :  ^  The  Logos  being  qniescent  m 
hit  temptation,  crucifixion,  and  death  ** ;  thus  separating  the  Logos 
from  Christ,  and  representing  Christ  as  a  distinct  person  by  the  nst 
of  the  personal  pronoun,  hit.  The  Cirpok  i*>,  ^ovxaCoi^roff  /mv  rov 
A6yov  «v  T^  weipa^co-Au  koI  uravpovaBai  jcal  auroBwija-Ktw  \  which 
should  be  rendered :  "  The  Logos  being  quiescent  (i  e.  suspending 
his  powers)  when  tempted,  when  crucified,  and  at  death." 

t  See  the  quotations  horn  and  references  to  him  in  MQnscher. 
Ibid.,  \  183. 
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from  him,  one  of  the  principal  has,  I  think,  no  re- 
lation to  the  subject ;  bnt  refers  throughout  to  the 
indwelling  of  the  Logos  in  all  true  believers.  It 
is,  however,  so  remarkable,  as  showing  how  loosely 
language  was  used,  on  which,  in  the  writings  of 
the  earlier  Fathers,  too  much  stress  has  often  been 
laid,  that  it  deserves  quotation.  *^  That  man,"  he 
says,  "  with  whom  the  Logos  abides,  does  not  as- 
sume various  appearances,  but  preserves  the  form 
of  the  Logos  ;  he  is  made  like  to  God  ;  he  is  beau- 
tiful, not  adorned  with  factitious  beauty,  but  being 
essential  beauty ;  for  such  God  is.  That  man  be- 
comes a  god,  because  God  so  wills  it.  It  has  been 
well  said  by  Heraclitus,  *  Men  are  gods  and  the 
gods  are  men  ' ;  for  the  Logos  himself,  a  conspicu- 
ous mystery,  is  God  in  man,  and  man  becomes  a 
god ;  the  Mediator  accomplishing  the  will  of  the 
Father;  for  the  Mediator  is  the  Logos  common 
to  both ;  being  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour 
of  meUi  being  his  minister  and  our  instructor."  * 

*  The  following  is  the  original  of  the  passage.  See  Potter's  edi- 
tion of  Clement,  p.  251.  I  hare  altered  his  pointing,  as  the  sense 
•eemt  to  me  to  require,  and  io  one  instance,  in  the  last  sentence, 
6ta£  is  printed  with  a  small  initial  letter  where  he  has  used  a  capital. 

'O  dt  &f6p«nrot  €K€iVQiy  f  avvoiKOs  6  Aoyosy  ov  iroaciXXcrai,,  ov 
wXarrmu  *  iiopf^v  txti  rriv  rov  A6yov  -  (^ofioiovrai  rf  Oe^  *  KaK6s 
ioTWj  ov  icuXXwiri^rrai  *  KoXXoir  cWt  r6  dkfj$iv6vj  Koi  yhp  6  Stbv 
iirriv.  Oci^  dc  cKctyor  6  AvBpwnos  yivrrai,  ori  /SovXrroi  6  B€6s. 
*Op6mf  Spa  thrtv  *HpcMK€iTOSy  "AvOpwiroii  $toi  *  Btoiy  Hv^ptnroi, 
A&yot  yhp  avr6sj  fivtrrrfptov  €fjLcf>€Ufts,  Of^r  cV  avBpwr^^  Koi  6 
BpBpmntt  696s  *  Kcu  t6  Biktjfta  rov  llaTp^g  6  fua-iTrjs  €KTt\€i  • 
luirinfg  yap  6  ASyos,  6  Koivhs  AptfHHV,  6fov  piv  vl6tt  a-^arfip  dc 
atfSp^mwif,  Ktu  rov  ptp  dtaxovosy  ^pS>¥  dc  wajAiymySs,  Pss^bigog. 
Lih.IU.cl. 
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Archbishop  Potter,  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of 
Clement,  observes,  ^  that  Clement  often  says,  that 
men  through  piety  and  virtue  are  not  only  assimi- 
lated to  God,  but  as  it  were  transformed  into  the 
divine  nature,  and  become  gods."  * 

But  the  opinions  of  Clement  respecting  the  In- 
carnation appear  perhaps  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness in  what  he  says  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  ^^  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  the  body  of  our  Saviour  required  the 
aliments  necessary  to  others  for  his  support  He 
took  food  not  for  the  sake  of  his  body,  which  was 
sustained  by  a  holy  power,  but  that  he  might  not 
give  occasion  to  those  with  whom  he  was  conver- 
sant to  form  a  wrong  opinion  concerning  him ;  — 
as,  in  fact,  some  [the  Docetce]  afterward  supposed, 
that  he  had  been  manifested  with  only  the  appear- 
ance of  a  body.  But  he  was  wholly  impassible; 
liable  to  be  affected  by  no  motions  either  of  pleas- 
ure or  pain."  f  It  would  seem  that  Clement  here 
excludes  all  conception  even  of  an  animai  soul  in 
Christ ;  and  that  he  regarded  the  appearance  of  the 
Logos  on  earth  as  merely  the  manifestation  of  him 
to  the  senses  of  men  in  a  body,  answering  in  form 
and  substance  to  a  human  body,  but  not  subject 
to  the  same  necessities  and  accidents. 


*  See  note  11,  p.  71,  and  note  7,  p.  88.  In  die  latter  he  prodacei 
remarkable  examples  of  this  nse  of  language.  See  also  namerooi 
examples  from  other  early  Christian  writen,  in  Saodii  Inteipret»- 
tiones  Paradoxic,  p.  227,  seqq.  [and  Whiston's  PrimitiTe  Cfar^tiaii- 
ity,  Vol.  IV.  p.  100,  seqq.] 

t  Stromat  VI.  S  9.  p.  775. 
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The  langaage  of  Tertallian  is  vacUlatiiig  and 
self-contradictory.  His  conceptions  on  the  whole 
subject  of  the  Logos  were  unsteady ;  and  no  form 
of  words  had  as  yet  been  settled  which  might 
serve  as  a  gaide  to  one  without  ideas  of  his  own. 
He  rejected  the  philosophical  distinction  of  his 
day  between  the  intellect  (mensj  animus)  j  and  the 
animal  soul  (anima)j  and  maintained,  in  conformity 
with  our  modem  belief,  the  proper  unity  of  the 
soul  {anima)y  of  which  he  regarded  the  intellect  as 
a  part  But  this  soul,  in  common  with  many  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  he  conceived  of  as  cor^ 
poreal.  He  regarded  it  as  diffused  through  the 
body,  possessing  its  shape,  and  constituting  its 
principle  of  life.*  A  living  body  he  probably 
considered  as  essentially  united  with  a  soul ;  and 
in  believing  the  Logos  to  have  assumed  a  liv- 
ing body,  he  represents  him  as  having  assumed 
also  a  human  souL  The  soul  being,  in  his  view, 
corporeal  as  well  as  the  body,  the  conception  or 
the  imagination  thus  became  more  easy  to  be 
apprehended.  But  that,  in  assigning  a  human  soul 
to  Chrii^t-,  he  assigned  to  him  likewise  a  human 
intellect,  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  proved.  This  part 
of  the  soul,  he  may  have  thought  was  supplied 
by  the  Logos ;  and  there  is  much  in  his  writings 
which  favors  the  supposition.  It  appears,  I  think, 
to  have  been  his  prevalent  conception,  in  common 
with  the  other  Fathers  of  his  time,  that  the  Logos 
alone  was  the  proper  agent  in  Christ     I  will  pro* 

*  See  hif  treatiae  De  Ammd. 
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dnce  only  two  passages,  to  which  there  are  many* 
more  or  less  analogous.  In  arguing  against  the 
Gnostics,  who  denied  that  Christ  had  a  fleshly 
body,  he  compares  the  assumption  of  such  a 
body  by  Christ  to  the  appearances  of  angels  re- 
lated in  the  Old  Testament  '^  You  have  read, 
and  believed,"  he  says,  ^that  the  angels  of  the 
Creator  were  sometimes  changed  into  the  like> 
ness  of  men,  and  bore  about  so  true  a  body,  that 
Abraham  washed  their  feet,  and  Lot  was  drawn 
away  from  Sodom  by  their  hands ;  an  angel  also 
wrestled  with  a  man,  the  whole  weight  of  whose 
body  was  required  to  throw  him  down  and  detain 
him.  But  that  power  which  you  concede  to  the 
angels,  who  may  assume  a  human  body  and  yet 
remain  angels,  do  you  take  away  from  a  divine 
being  more  powerful  than  they  ?  (hoc  tu  potenti- 
ori  deo  aufers  ?)  As  if  Christ  could  not  continue  a 
divine  being  (deus)  after  having  put  on  human- 
ity." *  He  often  speaks,  though,  I  think,  not  with 
clear  or  consistent  conceptions,  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  Logos.  He  represents  him  as  the  agent  in  all 
those  operations  referred  to  God  in  the  Old  Test^ 
ment,  which  the  Gnostics  regarded  as  unworthy  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  They  are  ignorant,  he  saySy 
that,  though  not  suitable  to  the  Father,  they  were 
suitable  to  the  Son ;  and  proceeds  to  express  con- 
ceptions very  different  from  those  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  entertained  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria.    ^'  They  are  ignorant  that   those  things 

*  De  C«me  Chriati,  c  8. 
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were  suitable  to  the  Son,  who  was  about  to  sub- 
mit to  the  accidents  of  humanity,  thirst,  and  hun- 
ger, and  tears,  to  be  boru,  and  even  to  die."  * 

Thus  far,  the  loose  general  notion  of  most  of 
those  who  speculated  on  the  subject  seems  to 
have  been,  that  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  was 
analogous  to  the  appearance  of  angels  in  human 
shapes ;  and  to  the  supposed  incarnations  of  hea- 
then deities,  with  the  imagination  of  which  a  great 
majority  of  Christians  were  familiar,  as  converts 
from  Gentilism.  t  One  of  the  latest  writers  on 
the  history  of  Christian  doctrines,  Miinter,  late 
Bishop  of  Zealand,  observes,  that  ^  The  Catho- 
lic Fathers,  who  maintained  in  opposition  to  the 
Gnostics  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ,  appear 
in  part  to  have  placed  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
in  this  body;  and  their  common  expressions  and 
representations  show  clearly,  that  they  had  very 
imperfect  conceptions  concerning  this  nature,  cor- 
responding to  those  entertained  by  the  heathen,  by 
the  learned  Jews,  and  by  all  parties  of  Christians, 
eonceming  the  appearances  of  God  or  of  gods  in 
the  ancient  world."  — "  The  well-known  error  of 
Apollinaris,  that  Jesus  had  only  an  animal  soul, 
the  principle  of  life;  and  that  the  Divine  Logos 

*  Adven.  Praxeam,  c.  1 6.  [See,  farther,  Norton's  Evidences  of 
the  Gennineness  of  the  Gospels,  Vol.  II.  p.  252,  seqq.,  and  Vol.  III. 
p.l74,f6qq.] 

t  "  Alia  sunt  qnae  Deas  in  smalationem  elegerit  sapientiss  secnla- 
rit.  Et  tamen  apnd  illam  facilias  creditor  Japiter  taarnt  factos  ant 
eygBOfl,  qoam  vere  homo  Cbristoa  penes  Mardoneoi.'*  TarCnlUan, 
I>6CanieChriati,c.  4. 
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performed  in  him  all  the  fanctions  of  an  intelligent 
8oul,  was  by  no  means  so  new  as  it  was  represent- 
ed to  be  in  the  fourth  century."  Among  the  Fa- 
thers, according  to  Miinter,  Tertullian  was  perhaps 
the  first  who  affirmed  Jesus  to  have  a  proper  hu- 
man soul ;  although  he  adds,  that  some  passages 
may  be  adduced  from  him  which  appear  to  favor 
the  contrary  opinion.*  Similar  remarks  to  those 
quoted  from  Miinter  are  made  by  Neander  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  f 

Such,  we  may  conclude,  was  the  state  of  opin- 
ion respecting  the  Incarnation  firom  the  time  of 
Justin  Martyr,  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  to  that  of  Origen,  in  the  third  century. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  foundations  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ  were  laid  in 
the  virtual  rejection  of  the  truth  of  bis  being, 
properly  speaking,  a  man ;  a  truth  at  the  present 
day  almost  undisputed.  This  fact  was  admitted 
only  in  words ;  the  sense  of  which  was  nearly  the 
same,  as  when  angels  assuming  a  human  shape 
are  spoken  of  as  men  in  the  Old  Testament.  It 
may  be  observed,  also,  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
doctrines,  the  ancient  Fathers  had  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  those  who  in  later  times  have  been 
denominated  Orthodox;  as  their  doctrine,  which 
represented  the  Logos  as  constituting  the  whole 
of  the  intelligent  nature  of  Christ,  or,  in  other 
words,  made  the  Logos  and  Christ  identical,  was 

*  Dog:monge8chichte,  Band  II.  H.  1. 269-274. 
t  Band  L  1063, 1064;  11. 905.    [See  Torrey'e  TimniUlioii. 1. 686: 
U.  425.] 
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neither  absnrd  in  its  statement,  nor  abhorrent  to 
our  natural  feelings.  Bat  there  is  another  remark, 
which,  though  not  immediately  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, is  still  more  important.  When  we  find  that 
in  the  second  century  Christ  was  no  longer  con- 
sidered as  a  man,  properly  speaking,  but  as  the 
incarnate  Logos  of  God,  we  perceive  how  imper- 
fect a  knowledge  had  been  preserved  by  unwritten 
tradition,  not  merely  of  the  doctrines  of  our  relig- 
ion, but  of  the  impression  which  its  historical  facts 
must  have  made  upon  the  first  believers;  for  if 
Christ  were  a  man  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  those  who  were  conversant  with  him  while 
on  earth  undoubtedly  believed  him  to  be  so.  In 
the  passage  of  our  religion  from  the  Jews  to  whom 
it  had  been  taught,  to  the  Grentiles  through  whom 
it  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  the  current  of  tradi- 
tion was  interrupted.  Hence  followed,  even  in  the 
second  century,  a  state  of  opinion  respecting  the 
fiftcts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  renders 
it  evident,  that  neither  Christianity  itself,  nor  those 
writings  firom  which  we  derive  our  knowledge  of 
it,  had  their  origin,  or  received  their  character,  in 
that  age.  The  Christianity  of  the  Gospels  is  not 
that  of  the  earliest  Christian  Fathers.  Though 
they  had  departed  but  little  from  the  spirit  of  our 
religion,  or  from  its  essential  doctrines ;  and  though 
their  works,  (I  speak  of  the  Fathers  of  the  first  three 
centuries,)  notwithstanding  the  disrespect  and  un- 
just prejudices  of  many  in  modern  times,  are  monu- 
ments of  noble  minds ;  yet  it  is  equally  true,  that 

we  fiind  in  their  writings  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
is 
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tianity  intimately  blended  with  opinions  derived 
either  from  the  philosophy  of  the  age,  or  from  the 
popular   notions  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  or  having, 
their  source  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
they  themselves  were  placed. 

We  come  now  to  Origen,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century,  and  with  him  new  opinions  open 
upon  us.  Origen  fully  and  consistently  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  a  human  soul  in  Jesus. 
Imbued  with  the  principles  of  Platonism,  he  be- 
licved  this  soul,  in  common  with  all  other  souls, 
to  have  pre-existed,  and  in  its  pre-existent  state 
to  have,  through  its  entire  purity  and  moral  per- 
fection, become  thoroughly  filled  and  penetrated 
by  the  Logos,  of  whom  all  other  souls  partake  in 
proportion  to  their  love  toward  him.  It  thus  be- 
came one  with  the  Logos,  and  formed  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  body  of  Jesus  and  the  divinity 
of  the  Logos;  in  consequence  of  which  both  the 
soul  and  body  of  the  Saviour,  being  wholly  mixed 
with  and  united  to  the  Logos,  partook  of  bis  di- 
vinity and  were  transformed  into  something  di- 
vine.*    But  from  the   illustrations  which  Origen 

*  £^  $€6v  turafiffinKivau  Cont  Cels. Lib.  III.  Ml-  P-  ^74.  The 
words  should  not  be  rendered,  as  they  are  by  Munscher,  ^  tranafornied 
into  God  "  (in  Gott  ubcrgeganj^n).  Origen,  here, n%  often  elsewhere, 
uses  Btoi  (God ),  not  in  our  modem  sense,  as  a  proper  name,  bat  ai  a 
rominon  name.  This  use  of  the  term,  which  was  common  to  him 
with  his  contemporaries,  and  continued  to  be  common  after  fab 
time,  is  illustrated  by  his  remarks  npon  the  passage,  **  and  the  Logos 
was  God  "  (Opp  IV.  p.  48,  seqq.)  ;  in  which  he  contends,  thai  the 
Logos  «vas  ^'  god  "  in  an  inferior  tense;—  not,  as  we  should  say,  6W, 
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ases,  re2§pecting  the  connectioii  between  the  Logos 
and  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  it  is  clear  that  he 
had  no  conception  of  that  form  of  the  doctrine 
^(rhich  prevailed  after  his  time.  "  We  do  not/' 
he  says,  ^  suppose  the  visible  and  sensible  body 
of  Jesus  to  have  been  God-  nor  yet  his  soul,  of 
which  he  declared,  My  sotU  is  sorrowful  even  unto 
death.  But  as  he  who  says,  /  the  Lord  am  the 
God  of  all  JUshj  and.  There  was  no  other  God 
before  me  and  there  shall  be  none  after  me,  is  be- 
lieved by  the  Jews  to  have  been  God  using  the 
soul  and  body  of  the  prophet  as  an  organ;  and 
as,  among  the  Gentiles,  he  who  said, 

*  I  know  the  namber  of  the  sands  and  the  roeasare  of  the  deep, 
And  I  nnderstand  the  mute  and  hear  him  who  speaks  not,' 

is  understood  to  be  a  god,  addressing  men  by  the 
voice  of  the  Pythoness; — so  we  believe  that  the 
divine  Logos,  the  Son  of  the  God  of  all,  spoke  in 
Jesus  when  he  said,  1  am  the  way  and  the  truth  and 

the  life ; I  am  the  living  bread  which  has 

descended  from  heaven ;  and  when  he  uttered  other 
gimilar  declarations."  A  little  after,  Origen  com- 
pares that  union  of  the  soul  and  body  of  Jesus 

but  apod^  or  rather,  not  the  Divine  Being,  bat  a  divine  being ;  and  in 
which  he  maintains  that  **  beside  the  Trne  God,  many  beings,  by  par- 
ticipation of  Qod,  become  divine" literally,  " become  gods.** 

The  foil  illastration  of  the  use  of  the  term  god  as  a  common  name 
would,  I  think,  throw  much  light  npon  the  opinions  both  of  the  an- 
dent  Heathens  and  Christians.  Bat  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
«poB  it.  [On  this  sabject  see  the  author's  Evidences  of  the  Genuine- 
nets  of  the  Gospels,  Vol.  III.  Additional  Note  D,  "  On  the  Use  of 
tiie  words  Ocd^  and  Detis."  Compare  also  the  quotation  before  given 
fiom  Clement  of  Alexandria,  p.  113,  and  p.  lU,  note".] 
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with  the  Logos,  by  which  they  are  made  one,  to 
the  union  of  all  Christians  with  their  Lord  as  de- 
scribed by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vi.  17),  **  He  who  is 
joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit  with  him,"  though 
he  represents  it  as  a  union  of  a  far  higher  char- 
acter, and  more  divine.* 

In  this  unsettled  state  the  doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
nation continued  till  the  fourth  century.  It  is  re- 
marked by  Miinscher,  when  he  comes  to  treat  of 
the  controversies  which  then  arose^  that  '^  Most  of 
the  earlier  Fathers  spoke  simply  of  a  human  body, 
which  the  Logos  or  Son  of  God  had  assumed. 
Origen,  on  the  contrary,  ascribed  to  Christ  an  in- 
telligent human  soul,  and  considered  this  as  the 
bond  of  union  between  his  divine  nature  and  his 
human  body.  Some  Fathers  had  also  spoken 
occasionally  of  a  union  or  commingling  of  man 
with  God ;  but  their  propositions  concerning  it 
were  indefinite  and  incidental,  and  had  obtained 
no  authority  in  the  Church;  and  the  opinion  of 
Origen  was  far  from  being  an  hypothesis  gen- 
erally received."  t  I  quote  this  as  the  state- 
ment  of  a  respectable  writer;  without  assenting 
to  all  the  expressions,  as  may  appear  firom  what 
precedes. 

In  the  fourth  century,  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius 
concerning  the  Trinity  being  established  by  the 
Council  of  Nice,  and  its  partisans,  in  opposition 

*  Origen,  Cont.  Gels.  Lib.  II.  f  9.    0pp.  I.  392 -9M. 
t  Dogmengeachichte,  Band  IV.  ^  77. 
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to  the  Arians,  zealously  using  the  strongest  lan- 
guage concerning  the  divinity  of  the  Son  as  con- 
Mubstanlial  with  that  of  the  Father,  the  Orthodox 
&ith  was  now  verging  to  such  a  profession  of  their 
equality,  that  to  represent  the  Logos  as  suffering 
in  his  divine  nature  began  to  appear  an  error,  like 
that  of  representing  the  Father  as  sufiering.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Arians,  viewing  the  Logos  as 
a  created  being,  found  no  difRculty  in  retaining  the 
ancient  doctrine  concerning  his  simple  incarnation 
in  a  human  body,  and  his  having  suffered  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  words.  Among  their  opponents, 
likewise,  ApoUinaris,  who  had  been  the  friend  of 
Atbanasius,  and  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  as- 
serting the  Orthodox  faith  concerning  the  Trinity, 
undertook,  with  a  less  fortunate  result-,  to  define 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  He,  with  the  Ari- 
ans and  the  ancient  Fathers,  maintained  that  the 
Logos  supplied  in  Christ  the  place  of  the  human 
intellect  He  also  freely  used  the  language,  which 
has  since  become  common,  concerning  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Divinity  in  Christ ;  and  his  opponents, 
in  consequence,  represented  him  as  believing  the 
Divine  Nature  to  be  passible.  But  it  seems  most 
probable  that  he,  like  others,  used  this  language 
without  meaning.  His  doctrine  was  condemned 
by  the  second  general  council,  that  of  Constan- 
tinople (A  D.  381),  in  which  it  was  decreed  that 
Christ  was  not  only  "  the  perfect  Logos  of  God," 
but  also  ^a  perfect  man  possessed  of  a  rational 
soul'*;  and  the  latter  doctrine  was  thus  at  last 
established  as  Orthodox. 

15* 
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The  Deity  being  impassible,  it  would  seem,  in- 
deed, if  Christ  really  suffered,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  regard  him  as  a  perfect  man,  capable  of  suffer- 
ing. But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  were  those  of  a  man  only,  it  might  seem  to 
follow  that  Christ  was  only  a  man,  and  the  whole 
rpystery  of  the  Incarnation  would  disappear. 

In  this  state  of  things  recourse  was  had  to  a 
doctrine  which  has  been  denominated  the  Com- 
munication of  Properties.*  It  was  maintained 
that,  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  being 
united  in  one  person,  what  was  true  of  either  na- 
ture might  be  asserted  of  Christ  Christ  then 
being  God,  it  might  be  affirmed  with  truth  that 
God  was  born,  hungered,  thirsted,  was  crucified, 
and  died.  It  was  maintained,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  Divine  Nature  was  impassible  and  un- 
changeable. The  last  proposition  annihilated  all 
meaning  in  the  former,  not  leaving  it  even  the 
poor  merit  of  being  the  most  offensive  mode  of 
expressing  some  conception  that  might  be  appre- 
hended as  possible.  What  sense  those  who  have 
asserted  the  sufferings  of  God  have  fancied  that 
the  words  might  have,  is  a  question  which,  after 
all  that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  is  left 
very  much  to  conjecture.  I  imagine  that  it  is,  at 
the  present  day,  the  gross  conception  of  some  who 
think  themselves  Orthodox  on  this  point,  that  the 
divine  and  human  natures  being  united  in  Christ 
as  the  Mediator,  a  compound  nature,  different  from 
either  and  capable  of  suffering,  was  thus  formed. 


•  > 
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The  doctrine  of  the  Communication  of  Prop- 
erties, says  Le  Clerc,  "  is  as  intelligible  as  if  one 
were  to  say  that  there  is  a  circle  which  is  so  united 
with  a  triangle,  that  the  circle  has  the  properties 
of  the  triangle,  and  the  triangle  those  of  the  cir- 
de."  •  It  is  discussed  at  length  by  Petavius,  with 
his  usual  redundance  of  learning.  The  vast  folio 
of  that  writer  containing  the  history  of  the  Incar- 
nation, is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  most  mel- 
ancholy monuments  of  human  folly  which  the 
world  has  to  exhibit.  In  the  history  of  other  de- 
partments of  science,  we  find  abundant  errors  and 
extravagances ;  but  Orthodox  theology  seems  to 
have  been  the  peculiar  region  of  words  withotft 
meaning;  of  doctrines  confessedly  false  in  their 
proper  sense,  and  explained  in  no  other;  of  the 
most  portentous  absurdities  put  forward  as  truths 
of  the  highest  import;  and  of  contradictory  prop- 
ositions thrown  together  without  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  them.  A  main  error  running  through 
the  whole  system,  as  well  as  other  systems  of  false 
philosophy,  is,  that  words  possess  an  intrinsic 
meaning,  not  derived  from  the  usage  of  men ; 
that  they  are  not  mere  signs  of  human  ideas,  but 
a  sort  of  real  entities,  capable  of  signifying  what 
transcends  our  conceptions;  and  that  when  they 
express  to  human  reason  only  an  absurdity,  they 
may  still  be  significant  of  a  high  mystery  or  a 
hidden  truth,  and  are  to  be  believed  without  being 
ooderstood. 

*  An  Critiea,  P.  U.  S.  I.  e.  9.  $  11. 
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In  the  fifth  century,  the  doctrine  of  the  Hypo- 
static Union  was  still  further  defined.  Before  this 
time,  says  Mosbeim, '4t  had  been  settled  by  the 
decrees  of  former  councils  [those  of  Nice  and  Con- 
stantinople] that  Christ  was  truly  God  and  truly 
man ;  but  there  had  as  yet  been  no  controversy 
and  no  decision  of  any  council  concerning  the 
mode  and  effect  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures 
in  Christ  In  consequence,  there  was  a  want  of 
agreement  among  Christian  teachers  in  their  lan- 
guage concerning  this  mystery."*  The  contro- 
versy which  now  arose  had  its  origin  in  the  de- 
nial of  Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  that 
Mary  could  in  strictness  of  speech  be  called  ^  the 
Mother  of  God,"  a  title  which  had  been  applied  to 
her  by  Athanasius  himself.  Though  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  expressions  more  shocking,  yet  this  title 
may  perhaps  sound  harshly  in  the  ears  of  most 
Protestants.  Mosheim,  however,  who  is  solicitous 
to  pass  some  censure  upon  Nestorius,  finds  but 
two  faults  or  errors  to  impute  to  him,  the  first  of 
which  is,  that  ''  he,  rashly,  and  to  the  ofienoe  of 
many,  wished  to  set  aside  an  iimoceni  title  which 
had  been  long  in  common  U8e."f  The  other  is, 
that  he  presumptuously  employed  unsuitable  ex- 
pressions and  comparisons  in  speaking  of  a  mys- 
tery transcending  all  comprehension.  Cyril  was  at 
this  time  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  the  rival  of 
Nestorius,  —  a  turbulent,  ambitious,  unprincipled 
man.     He  took  advantage  of  the  opinions  of  Nes* 

*  Hist  Eodes.  Sac.  V.  Pan  II.  c.  5.  f  5. 

t  ** Tocabnlnm  dndmn  tritnm  et  iimooaii.**    Ibid,  f  9. 
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torins  to  charge  him  with  heresy,  and  procnred  the 
calling  of  the  third  general  council,  that  of  Ephe- 
8118,  A.  D.  431.  In  this  council  Cyril  presided,  and 
the  heresy  of  Nestorius  was  anathematized,  and 
Nestorius  himself  deposed,  and  denounced  as  a 
^  second  Judas."  On  a  subject  concerning  which 
the  parties  understood  neither  each  other  nor  them- 
selves, it  has  been  found  by  modern  inquirers  hard 
to  determine  in  what  particulars  the  heresy  of  the 
"  new  Judas  "  differed  from  the  Orthodoxy  of  Cyril, 
except  in  the  denial  that  Mary  could  in  strictness 
of  speech  be  called  **  the  Mother  of  God."  In  gen- 
eral, Nestorius  was  charged  with  making  so  wide 
a  distinction  between  the  human  and  divine  na- 
tures in  Christ,  as  to  separate  Christ  into  two  per- 
sons. There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  Nestorius  maintained  so  heretical  and  so  ra- 
tional an  opinion,  as  that  God  was  one  person,  and 
the  inspired  messenger  of  God  another.  Whatever 
was  meant  by  the  accusation  of  his  dividing  Christ 
into  two  persons,  he  himself  earnestly  denied  its 
truth;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that 
Cyril,  in  his  eagerness  to  widen  the  distance  be- 
tween himself  and  his  rival,  either  fell  into  the 
snare  of  the  Apollinarian  heresy,  or  at  least  grazed 
its  limits.  Cyril  prevailed  in  his  factious  contest, 
through  his  influence  with  the  officers  of  the  im- 
perial household,  and  the  bribes  which  he  lavished 
npon  them ;  for  what  was  Orthodoxy  was  to  be 
determined  in  the  last  resort  by  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius,  or  rather  by  the  women  and  eunuchs  of  his 
court    "  Thanks  to  the  purse  of  St  Cyril,"  says 
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Le  Clerc,  "the  Romish  Church,  which  regHida 
coniicils  as  infallible,  is  not,  at  the  present  daj, 
Nestorian."  *  The  creeds  of  Protestants  are  equally 
indebted  to  St.  Cyril  for  their  purity. 

But  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  the  contest  still  raged.  The  tnonaphpsiie 
doctrine,  as  it  was  called,  that  is,  the  doctrine  of 
but  a  single  nature  in  Christ,  the  heresy  of  Apolli- 
naris,  on  the  very  borders  of  which  lay  the  Ortho- 
doxy of  Cyril,  w^as  maintained  by  Eutyches,  who 
had  been  a  friend  of  Cyril  and  a  bitter  opponent 
of  the  Nestorians.  Eutyches  was  condemned  and 
deposed  by  Flavian,  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
But  though  Cyril  was  dead,  his  party  still  pre- 
dominated. A.  council  was  called  at  Ephesus,  the 
proceedings  of  which  were  determined  by  the  will 
and  the  violence  of  Dioscurus,  who  had  succeeded 
him  as  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  opinions  oi 
Eutyches  were  sanctioned  by  it ;  and  Flavian,  who 
was  present^  suffered  such  personal  outrages  from 
his  theological  opponents,  that  he  only  escaped  to 
die  on  the  third  day  following.  This  conncU, 
however,  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  regard  as 
oecumenical  and  entitled  to  authority.  Leo,  then 
pope,  joined  the  party  opposed  to  Dioscurus,  which 
through  his  aid  finally  prevailed ;  and  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  received  a  name,  of  which  we  may  best 
perhaps  express  the  force  in  English  by  calling  it 
a  Council  of  Banditti.f 

*  Biblioth.  Univers.,  Suite  da  Tome  XXL  p.  27. 
t  2wod6r  X27aTpcjti). 
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80  far,  however,  as  its  authority  was  acknowl- 
edged, the  Church  had  been  plunged  by  it  into 
the  monophysite  heresy.  But  a  new  council  was 
called,  which  is  reckoned  as  the  fourth  general 
council,  that  of  Chalcedon,  A.  D.  451.  The  ma- 
jority of  this  council  was  composed  of  monophy- 
sitcs ;  but  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  favored  the 
opposite  party.  Their  authority  prevailed;  and 
the  result  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  Gibbon. 
"  The  Legates  threatened,  the  Emperor  was  abso- 
lute  In  the  name  of  the  fourth  general  coun- 
cil, the  Christ  in  one  person,  but  in  two  natures, 
was  announced  to  the  Catholic  world :  an  invisi- 
ble line  was  drawn  between  the  heresy  of  ApoUi- 
naris  and  the  faith  of  St.  Cyril,  and  the  road  to 
paradise,  a  bridge  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  was  sus- 
pended over  the  abyss  by  the  master  hand  of  the 
theological  artist"*  "This  council,"  says  Mo- 
8heim,  "  decided  that  all  Christians  should  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  one  person  in  two  distinct 
natures  without  any  confusion  or  mixture,  which 
has  continued  to  be  the  common  faith."  f  It  has 
continued  to  be  the  doctrine  of  creeds;  what  is 
now  the  faith  of  those  who  consider  themselves  as 
believers  in  the  Incarnation,  is  probably  a  question 
which  the  greater  number  have  never  thought  of 
answering. 

Of  the  language,  however,  that  has  been  used 
in  modern  times  concerning  this  doctrine,  it  may 

*  [Decline  and  FaU,  &c.,  Ch.  XLVH.] 
t  Hift  Ecclet.  Sac.  V.  P.  IL  c.  5.  S 15. 
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be  worth   while  to  produce    one  or  two   speci- 
mens. 

Lord  Bacon  gives  us  this  account  of  the  belief 
of  a  Christian  :  — 

"He  believes  a  Virgin  to  be  a  Mother  of  a 
Son ;  and  that  very  Son  of  hers  to  be  her  Maker. 
He  believes  him  to  have  been  shut  up  in  a  nar- 
row room,  whom  heaven  and  earth  could  not  con- 
tain. He  believes  him  to  have  been  born  in 
time,  who  was  and  is  from  everlasting.  He  be- 
lieves him  to  have  been  a  weak  child  carried  in 
arms,  who  is  the  Almighty;  and  him  once  to 
have  died,  who  only  hath  life  and  immortality 
in  himself."* 

The  following  passage  b  from  a  sermon  by  Dr. 
South :  — 

"  But  now  was  there  ever  any  wonder  compara- 
ble to  this!  to  behold  Divinity  thus  clothed  in  flesh! 
the  Creator  of  all  things  humbled  not  only  to  the 
company y  but  also  to  the  cognaiiofij  of  his  creatures! 
It  is  as  if  we  should  imagine  the  whole  world  not 
only  represented  upofij  but  also  contained  tn^  one  of 
our  little  artificial  globes ;  or  the  body  of  the  sun 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  as  big  as  a  man^s  hand ;  all 
which  would  be  looked  upon  as  astonishing  im- 
possibilities ;  and  yet  as  short  of  the  other,  as  the 
greatest  Finite  is  of  an  Infinite,  between  which  the 
disparity  is  immeasurable.  For  that  God  should 
thus  in  a  manner  transform  Himself,  and  subdue 
and  master  all  his  glories  to  a  possibility  of  human 

*  ChAncten  of  a  Believing  Christian. 
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apprehension  and  converse^  the  best  reason  would 
have  thought  it  such  a  thing  as  God  could  not  do^ 
had  it  not  seen  it  aciwUly  done.  It  is  (as  it  were) 
to  cancel  the  essential  distances  of  things,  to  re- 
move the  bounds  of  nature,  to  bring  heaven  and 
earth,  and  (which  is  raore)  both  ends  of  the  com- 
iradictionj  together."  * 

To  one  wholly  ignorant  of  theological  contro- 
versy, these  passages  might  have  the  air  of  mali- 
cious irony.  But  a  little  further  acquaintance 
with  creeds  and  theological  systems  would  sat- 
isfy him  that  such  language  may  be  used  in 
earnest 

It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  adduce  another 
passage  from  the  same  sermon  of  South,  which 
occurs  a  few  pages  after  what  has  been  quoted. 
When  thus  treating,  as  it  were,  of  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  often  a  question 
how  far  one  ought  to  proceed  in  exhibiting  to  com- 
mon view  the  more  disgusting  cases  of  disease. 
The  reverence  due  to  the  subjects  which  are  pro- 
faned, and  an  unwillingness  to  shock  the  feelings 
of  his  readers,  should  restrain  a  writer  from  any 
unnecessary  display.  But  it  is  not  a  little  impor- 
tant that  the  character  of  the  doctrine  under  con- 
sideration, and  the  monstrous  extravagances  to 
which  it  leads,  should  be  well  understood.  In 
reading,  then,  the  following  words,  it  is  to  be  rec- 
ollected that  the  author  was  a  man  distinguished 
as  a  fine  writer,  whose  uncommon  natural  talents 

*  South'!  SermoDi,  6th  ed.,  1727,  Vol.  ELI.  p.  299.    Sermon  on 
ChriftaiM  Day,  1665. 
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had  been  cultivated  by  learning.  From  the  works 
of  grosser  minds,  it  would  be  easy  to  produce  man} 
passages  more  intolerable. 

"  Men,"  says  South,  *'  cannot  persuade  them- 
selves that  a  Deity  and  Infinity  should  lie  within 
so  narrow  a  compass  as  the  contemptible  dimen- 
sions of  an  human  body;  that  Omnipotence,  Om- 
niscience, and  Omnipresence  should  be  ever  wrapt 
in  swaddling-clothes,  and  abased  to  the  homely 
usages  of  a  stable  and  a  manger ;  that  the  glo- 
rious Artificer  of  the  whole  universe,  who  spread 
out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain^  and  laid  tlie  foundn- 
tions  of  the  earth,  could  ever  turn  carpenter,  and 
exercise  an  inglorious  trade  in  a  little  cell.  They 
cannot  imagine  that  He  who  commands  the  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills,  and  takes  up  the  ocean  in  the 
hollow  of  his  handy  could  be  subject  to  the  mean- 
nesses of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  be  afflicted  in  all 
his  appetites.  That  he  who  once  created^  and  at 
present  governs,  and  shall  hereafter  judge,  the 
world,  shall  be  abused  in  all  his  concerns  and  rela- 
tions, be  scourged,  spit  upon,  mocked,  and  at  last 
crucified.  All  which  are  passages  which  lie  ex- 
tremely cross  to  the  notions  and  conceptions  that 
reason  has  framed  to  itself,  of  that  high  and 
impassible  perfection  that  resides  in  the  divine 
nature." 

There  is  a  short  poem  written  by  Watts  afiker 
the  death  of  Locke,*  in  which,  on  account  of  "  the 
wavering  and  the  cold  assent"  which  that  great 

*  On  Mr.  Locko*8  Annotations,  left  behind  him  at  hit  death.  [See 
Watto's  Worki,  IV.  396,  897.] 
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man  was  supposed  by  him  to  have  given  to 
"themes  divinely  trae,"  he  invokes  the  aid  of 
Charity  that  he  may  see  him  in  heaven.  What 
were  these  "  themes  divinely  true,"  appears  in  the 
following  verses :  — 

^  Reason  coald  scarce  sustain  to  see 
The  Almighty  One,  the  Eternal  Three, 
Or  bear  the  infant  Deity ; 
Scarce  could  her  pride  descend  to  own 
Her  Muker  stooping  from  bis  throne, 
And  dressed  in  glories  so  unknown. 
A  ranftomcd  world,  a  bleeding  God, 
And  Heaven  appeased  by  flowing  blood. 
Were  themes  too  painful  to  be  understood/* 

• 

The  Eternal  Three !  The  Deity  an  infant!  God 
bleeding!  The  Maker  of  the  universe  appeasing 
Heaven  by  his  flowing  blood !  These  are  not  doc- 
trines to  be  trifled  with.  Consider  what  meaning 
can  be  put  upon  these  words ;  take  the  least  oflen- 
sive  sense  they  can  be  used  to  express,  and  then 
let  any  one  ask  himself  this  question :  If  these 
doctrines  are  not  doctrines  of  Christianity,  what 
are  they?  It  is  a  question  that  deserves  serious 
consideration.  There  is  but  an  alternative.  If 
they  are  not  doctrines  of  Christianity,  then  they 
are  among  the  most  insane  fictions  of  human 
folly:  the  monstrous  legends  of  Hindoo  supersti- 
tion present  nothing  more  revolting,  or  more  in 
contrast  with  the  truths  of  our  religion. 

But,  in  fact,  some  of  the  most  portentous  of 
these  expressions  are  used  utterly  without  mean- 
ing. They  can  express  nothing  which  an  intelli- 
gent man  will  admit  that  he  intends  to  express. 
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Attempt  to  give  a  sense  to  the  propositions,  Goa 
was  an  infant;  God  ]>oured  out  bis  blood;  God 
died.  Even  he  whom  familiarity  has  rendered 
insensible  to  language  really  equivalent,  may 
shudder  at  so  naked  a  statement  of  what  he 
professes  to  believe.  Let  him  attempt  to  give 
a  sense  to  these  words,  and  just  in  proportion 
as  he  approaches  toward  the  shadow  of  a  mean- 
ing, will  he  approach  toward  a  conception,  from 
which,  if  he  have  the  common  sentiments  of  a 
man  and  a  Christian,  he  will  shrink  back  with 
abhorrence. 

Since  Christianity,  then,  l^as  been  represented  as 
teaching  such  doctrines,  and  even  as  suspending 
the  salvation  of  men  upon  their  belief,  is  it  won- 
derful that  it  has  had,  and  that  it  has,  so  little 
power  over  men's  minds  and  hearts?  Could 
means  more  effectual  have  been  devised  for  de- 
stroying its  credit  and  counteracting  its  efficacy  ? 
If  TRUE  RELIGION  be  the  great  support  of  the  moral 
virtues,  and  essential  to  the  happiness  of  individ- 
uals and  the  well-being  of  society,  is  it  strange 
that  there  has  been  so  little  virtue,  happiness,  or 
peace  in  the  world  ?  And  what,  then,  are  our 
duties  as  Christians,  and  as  friends  of  human 
kind  ?  What  is  the  duty  of  all  enlightened  men,  — 
of  all  qualified  to  inquire  into  the  character  and 
history  of  these  doctrines,  —  of  all  who  profess  or 
countenance  them  with  an  uncertain  faith?  Of 
such  as  are  fitted  to  think  and  act  upon  subjects 
of  this  nature,  there  is  but  one  class  to  whom  a 
solemn  appeal  may  not  be  made.     It  consists  of 
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tboee  who,  after  a  thorough  examination,  have  felt 
themselves  compelled  to  receive  these  doctrines  — 
if  the  thing  be  possible  —  as  doctrines  taught  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles. 


^^^ 


SECTION  VI. 

DIFFICULTIES  THAT  MAY  REMAIN  IN  SOME  MINDS  RESPECT 
ING  THE  PASSAGES   OF  SCRIPTURE  ALLEGED   BT  TRINITA- 
RIANS. 

As  I  have  endeavored  to  express  myself  as  con- 
cisely as  possible,  I  shall  not  recapitulate  what  I 
have  written.  K  any  one  should  think  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  urged  deserve  consideration, 
but  yet  not  be  fully  satisfied  of  their  correctness, 
it  will  be  but  the  labor  of  an  hour  or  two  to  read 
them  over  again.  The  time  will  be  well  spent, 
should  it  contribute  toward  frit.ng  his  faith  from 
an  essential  error,  and  giving  him  clearer,  more 
correct,  and  consequently  more  ennobling  and  op- 
erative conceptions  of  Christianity. 

Here,  then,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  before, 
I  might  close  the  discussion.  But  even  if  the  truth 
for  which  I  am  contending  be  fully  established,  still 
difficulties  may  remain  in  some  minds  which  it  is 
desirable  to  remove.  Like  a  great  part  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  passages  adduced  in  support  of  the  Trin- 
itarian doctrines  have  been  interpreted  upon  no 
general  principles,  or  upon  none  which  can  be 
defended.  But  many  persons  have  been  taught 
from  their  childhood  to  associate  a  false  mean- 
ing with  words   and  texts  of  the   Bible.     This 
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meaning,  borrowed  from  the  schools  of  technical 
theology,  is  that  which  immediately  presents  itself 
to  their  minds,  when  those  words  and  texts  occur. 
They  can  hardly  avoid  considering  the  expositions 
so  familiar  to  them,  as  those  alone  that  could 
be  obvious  to  an  unprejudiced  reader.  He  who 
would  break  the  associations  which  they  have  be- 
tween certain  words  and  a  certain  meaning,  and 
substitute  the  true  sense  for  that  to  which  they 
are  accustomed,  appears  to  them  to  be  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  language  of  Scripture. 

Now  these  prejudices,  so  far  as  they  are  capable 
of  being  removed,  can  be  removed  only  by  estab- 
lishing correct  principles  of  interpretation,  applying 
them  to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  pointing  out  the 
true  or  the  probable  meaning  of  the  more  impor- 
tant passages  that  have  been  misunderstood.  This, 
therefore,  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  in  the  sections  that 
follow. 


SECTION  VIL 

ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  INTBBPBETATION  OF  LAKGUAGB. 

SupposiNo  the  doctrines  maintained  by  Trin- 
itarians to  be  capable  of  proof,  the  state  of  the 
case  between  them  and  their  opponents  would  be 
this.  They  quote  certain  texts,  and  explain  them 
in  a  sense  which,  as  they  believe,  supports  their 
opinions.  We  maintain  that  the  words  were  in- 
tended to  express  a  very  different  meaning.  How 
is  the  question  to  be  decided  ?  We  do  not  deny 
that  there  are  certain  expressions  in  these  texts, 
which,  nakedly  considered,  will  bear  a  Trinitarian 
sense ;  how  is  it  then  to  be  ascertained,  whether 
this  sense  or  some  other  was  intended  by  the 
writer? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  it  is  necessary 
to  enter  into  some  explanation  concerning  the 
nature  of  language  and  the  principles  of  its  in- 
terpretation. The  art  of  interpretation  derives  its 
origin  from  the  intrinsic  ambiguity  of  lanffuoffe. 
What  I  mean  to  express  by  this  term  is  the  fact, 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  sentences,  considered 
in  themselves,  that  is,  if  regard  be  had  merely  to 
the  words  of  which  they  are  composed^  are  capable 
of  expressing  not  one  meaning  only,  but  two  or 
more  different  meanings ;  or  (to  state  this  faict  in 
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other  terms)  that  in  very  many  cases,  the  same 
sentence,  like  the  same  single  word,  may  be  used 
to  express  various  and  often  very  different  senses. 
Now  in  a  great  part  of  what  we  find  written  con- 
cerning the  interpretation  of  language,  and  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  specimens  of  criticism  which 
we  meet  with,  especially  upon  the  Scriptures,  this 
fundamental  truth,  this  fact  which  lies  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  art  of  interpretation,  has  either  been 
overlooked,  or  not  regarded  in  its  relations  and 
consequences.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single 
example.  St.  John  thus  addresses  the  Christians  to 
whom  he  was  writing,  in  his  First  Epistle,  ii.  20 :  — 

^  You  have  an  anoitUinff  from  the  Holy  One^  and 
know  all  things!^ 

If  we  consider  these  words  in  themselves  merely, 
we  shall  perceive  how  uncertain  is  their  significa- 
tion, and  how  many  different  meanings  they  may 
be  used  to  express.  The  first  clause,  "  You  have 
an  anointing  from  the  Holy  One,"  may  signify,  — 

1.  Through  the  favor  of  God^  you  have  become 
Christians  or  believers  in  Christ;  anointing  being 
a  ceremony  of  consecration,  and  Christians  being 
considered  as  consecrated  and  set  apart  firom  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

2.  Or  it  may  mean,  You  have  been  truly  sancti- 
/led  in  heart  and  life :  a  figure  borrowed  from  out- 
ward consecration  being  used  to  denote  inward 
holiness. 

3.  Or,  You  have  been  endued  with  miraculous 
powers :  consecrated  as  prophets  and  teachers  in 
the  Christian  community. 
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4.  Or,  You  have  been  well  instructed  in  the  tnUks 
of  Christianity.* 

I  forbear  to  mention  other  meanings,  which  the 
word  anointing  might  be  used  to  express.  These 
are  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

The  term  Holy  One^  in  such  a  relation  as  it 
holds  to  the  other  words  in  the  present  sentence, 
may  denote  either  God,  or  Christ,  or  some  other 
being. 

You  know  all  thingSj  literally  expresses  the  mean- 
ing, You  have  the  attribute  of  omniscience.  Beside 
this  meaning  it  may  signify.  You  are  fully  ac» 
quainted  with  all  the  objects  of  human  knowl- 
edge; or.  You  know  every  truth  connected  with 
Christianity;  or,  You  have  all  the  knowledge  nC' 
cessary  to  form  your  faith  and  direct  your  con- 
duct;  or  the  proposition  may  require  some  other 
limitation;  for  all  things  is  one  of  those  terms, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  continually  to  be  re- 
strained and  modified  by  a  regard  to  the  subject 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

This  statement  may  afford  some  imperfect  notion 
of  the  various  senses  which  the  words  before  us 
may  be  used  to  express;  and  of  the  uncertainty 
that  must  exist  about  their  meaning,  when  they 
are  regarded  without  reference  to  those  considera- 
tions by  which  it  ought  to  be  determined.  I  say, 
imperfect,  because  we  have  really  kept  one  very 
important  consideration  in  mind,  that  they  were 
written  by  an  Apostle  to  a  Christian  community. 

*  See  Wetstein'B  notes  on  this  pAsaage,  and  on  1  Tim.  ir.  7« 
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Patting  this  out  of  view,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
fix  the  limit  of  their  possible  meanings.  It  nmst 
be  remembered  that  this  passage  has  been  adduced 
merely  by  way  of  illustration ;  and  that,  if  it  were 
necessary,  an  indefinite  number  of  similar  exam« 
pies  might  be  quoted. 

I  will  mention,  and  I  can  barely  mention,  some 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  intrinsic  ambiguity 
of  language.  1.  Almost  every  word  is  used  in  a 
variety  of  senses ;  and  some  words  in  a  great 
variety.  Now,  as  we  assign  one  or  another  of 
these  senses  to  different  words  in  a  sentence,  we 
change  the  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence.  If 
they  are  important  words,  and  the  different  senses 
which  we  assign  vary  much  from  each  other,  we 
change  its  meaning  essentially.  2.  But  beside  their 
common  significations,  words  may  be  used  in  an 
undefined  number  of  figurative  senses.  A  large 
proportion  of  sentences  may,  therefore,  be  under- 
stood either  figuratively  or  literally.  Considered  ia 
themselves,  they  present  no  intrinsic  character  that 
may  enable  us  to  determine  whether  they  are  liter- 
al or  figurative.  They  may  often  be  understood  in 
more  thtiii  one  literal,  and  in  more  than  one  figura^ 
tive  sense ;  and  a  choice  is  then  to  be  made  among 
all  these  different  senses.  3.  A  very  large  portion 
of  sentences  which  are  not  what  rhetoricians  call 
figurative,  are  yet  not  to  be  understood  strictly, 
not  to  the  letter,  but  with  some  limitation,  and 
often  with  a  limitation  which  contracts  exceedingly 
their  Uteral  meaning.  "  I  do  not,"  says  Mr.  Burke, 
addressing  the  friend  to  whom  he  is  writing,  in  his 
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Reflections   on   the   French   Revolation, — "I  do 
not  conceive  you  to  be  of  that  Sophistical,  cap- 
tious spirit,  or  of  that  uncandid  dulness,  as  to  re- 
quire for  every  general  observation  or  sentiment  an 
explicit  detail  of  the   correctives  and  exceptions, 
which  reason  will  presume  to  be  included  in  all 
the  general  propositions  which  come  from  reason- 
able men."     Sentences  that  are  general  or  univer- 
sal  in  their  terms,  are  often  to  be  regarded  merely 
in  relation  to  the  subject  treated  of,  or  the  persons 
addressed ;  and  their  meaning  is  often  to  be  greatly 
limited  by  a  regard  to  one  or  another  of  these  con- 
siderations.   4.  In  eloquence,  in  poetry,  in  popular 
writing  of  every  sort,  and  not  least  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, a  great  part  of  the  language  used  is  the 
language  of  emotion  or  feeling.     The  strict  and 
literal  meaning  of  this  language  is,  of  course,  a 
meaning  which  the  words  may  be  used  to  ex- 
press; but  this   is  rarely  the  true  meaning.     The 
language  of  feeling  is  very  different  from  that  of 
philosophical  accuracy.    The  mind,  when  strongly 
excited,  delights  in  general,  unlimited  propositions, 
in  hyperboles,  in  bold  figures  of  every  sort,  in  forci- 
ble presentations  of  thought  addressed  indirectly 
to  the  understanding  through  the  medium  of  the 
imagination,  and  in  the  utterance  of  those  tem- 
porary false  judgments  which  are  the  natural  re- 
sult, and  consequently  among  the   most  natural 
expressions,  of  strong  emotion.     Different  senses 
in  which  such  language  may  be  understood  often 
present  themselves ;  and  it  is  sometimes  not  easy 
to  determine  which  to  adopt 
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Bat  farther,  langaage  is  conventional ;  and  the 
use  of  it  varies  mach  in  different  ages  and  na- 
tions. No  aniforin  standard  has  existed  by  which 
to  measure  the  expressions  of  men's  conceptions 
and  feelings.  In  one  state  of  society,  language 
assumes  a  bolder  character,  more  unrestrained, 
and  more  remote  from  its  proper  sense ;  in  anoth- 
er, the  modes  of  speech  are  more  cool  and  exact. 
The  expressions  of  compliment  and  respect,  for 
instance,  in  France  or  Italy,  and  the  expressions 
of  the  Orientals  generally,  are  not  proportional 
to  our  own.  A  sentence  translated  verbally  from 
one  language  into' another  will  often  convey  a 
stronger  or  more  unlimited  meaning  than  was 
intended  by  him  who  uttered  it  "John,"  says 
oar  Saviour,  "  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking."  * 
These  words,  as  spoken  by  him,  had  nothing  of 
the -paradoxical  character  which  would  belong  to 
them  if  now  uttered  for  the  first  time  in  our  own 
langaage.  They  meant  only  that  John,  leading 
an  ascetic  life,  refrained  from  taking  food  after 
the  common  fashion,  at  regular  meals.  — "  Work 
oat  your  salvation,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  with  fear  and 
trembling."  f  The  Apostle,  who  elsewhere  exhorts 
Christians  to  "  rejoice  always;"  did  not  here  intend 
that  their  life  should  be  one  of  anxious  dread ;  and 
we  may  express  his  purpose  by  saying,  "  with  ear- 
nest solicitude."  He  tells  the  Corinthians  that  they 
had  received  Titus  with  "fear  and  trembling,"  J 
by  which  words,  in  this  place,  he  means  what  we 


*  llfttdMw  zL  18.  t  PhUippuuis  iL  li.  |  S  Cor.  Tti  15. 
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might  call  "respect  and  deference." —  Christ  ^ays, 
that  he  who  would  be  his  foUower  must  "  hat«  fa- 
ther and  mother."  *  The  genius  of  our  language 
hardly  admits  of  so  bold  a  figure,  by  which,  how- 
ever, nothing  more  was  signified,  than  that  his 
followers  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  dear- 
est affections  in  his  cause.  —  But  even  where  there 
is  no  peculiar  boldness  or  strength  of  expression  in 
the  original,  we  are  liable  to  be  deceived  by  a  want 
of  analogy  to  our  modes  of  speech.  Figures  and 
turns  of  expression  familiar  in  one  language  are 
strange  in  another;  and  an  expression  to  which 
we  are  not  accustomed  strijkes  us  with  more  force, 
and  seems  more  significant,  than  one  in  common 
use,  of  which  the  meaning  is  in  fact  the  same. 
We  are  very  liable  to  mistake  the  purport  of  words 
which  appear  under  an  aspect  unknown  or  infre- 
quent in  our  native  tongue.  The  declaration, 
**  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  f  may  seem  to  us  at 
first  sight  almost  too  bold  for  a  human  being  to 
use  concerning  God,  merely  because  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  this  expression  in  grave  discourse 
But  in  familiar  conversation  no  one  would  n^i^ 
understand  me,  if,  while  transacting  some  busi- 
ness as  the  agent  of  a  friend,  I  should  say,  '^I 
and  my  friend  are  one" ;  meaning  that  I  am  fully 
empowered  to  act  as  his  representative.  The 
passage  quoted  is  to  be  understood  in  a  similar 
manner ;  and  the  liability  to  mistake  its  meaning 
arises  only  from  our  not  being  familiar  with  its 

*  Lake  xir.  S6.  t  John  x.  M. 
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use  OB  «oIemn  occasions. — ^^  The  Son  of  Man 
came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  *  We 
do  not  express  the  intended  figare  in  this  par- 
ticular form,  the  noun  ^'  ransom  "  being  commonly 
employed  by  us  only  to  denote  a  price  paid  to 
him  who  has  had  power  over  the  ransomed.  The 
passage  has,  consequently,  been  misunderstood; 
but  the  i;^6  ^'ransom"  has  a  wider  significancy, 
corresponding  to  the  sense  of  our  Saviour;  and 
by  a  very  slight  change  in  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion, the  occasion  of  mistake  is  removed :  ^^  The 
Son  of  Man  came  to  give  his  life  to  ransom 
many " ;  that  is,  to  deliver  them  from  the  evils  of 
ignorance,  error,  and  sin.  —  ^  Whatever,"  said  our 
Saviour  to  St.  Peter,  ''thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
will  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatever  thou  shalt 
loose  on  earth  will  be  loosed  in  heaven."  f  This 
passage  and  another  corresponding  to  it,  in  which 
the  same  authority  is  extended  to  the  Apostles 
generally,  J  have  been  perverted  to  the  worst  pur- 
poses. The  figure  in  which  our  Saviour  expressed 
his  meaning  is  not  found  in  modern  languages, 
bat  was  familiar  to  the  Jews.  ''To  bind"  with 
them  signified  "to  forbid,"  and  "to  loose"  signi- 
fied "to  permit" ;§  and  the  meaning  of  Christ 
was,  "  I  appoint  you  to  preach  my  religion,  by 
which  what  is  forbidden  is  forbidden  by  God, 
and  what  is  permitted  is  permitted  by  God." 
As  its  minister,  you  will  speak  in  his  name  and 
with   his  authority,  forbidding  or  permitting  on 

*  Matthew  xx.  28.       t  Matthew  xvi.  19.      %  Matthew  xviii.  18. 
S  8m  Wetttein'i  note  on  Matthew  xtI.  19. 
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earth  what  is  forbidden  or  permitted  in  heayen. 
—  It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  some 
cases  where  there  is  this  want  of  correspondence 
between  languages,  the  verbal  rendering  of  a  pas- 
sage may  be  unintelligible,  and  even  offensive ;  as 
in  the  address  of  St  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  thus 
translated  in  the  Common  Version :  *'  Ye  are  not 
straitened  in  us,  but  ye  are  straitened  in  your 
own  bowels."  *  The  meaning  of  St  Paul,  which  a 
reader  of  those  words  might  hardly  conjecture,  is 
tRis  :  ^'  You  do  not  suffer  from  any  deficiency  in  as, 
but  you  are  deficient  in  your  own  affections."  — 
Sometimes  a  verbal  rendering  gives  a  sense  al- 
together false :  "  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren, 
that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing."  f  So  St 
Paul  is  represented  as  addressing  the  Corinthians 
in  the  Common  Version.  But  "to  speak  the 
same  thing"  was  a  phrase  used  in  Grreek  in  a 
sense  unknown  in  English,  to  denote  ^<  agreeing 
together";  and  the  exhortation  in  fact  was,  that 
they  should  "  all  agree  together."  —  These  ex- 
amples, few  as  they  are,  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  mistakes  to  which  we  are  exposed  from  the 
want  of  analogy  between  languages ;  and  to  show 
that  the  true  meaning  of  a  passage  may  be  very 
different  from  the  sense  which,  without  further  in- 

*  2  Cor.  vi.  12.  —  To  one  acqaainted  with  the  French  lan^age, 
the  character  of  the  rendering^  in  the  Common  Version  maj  be  illm- 
trated.  by  supposing  a  verbal  translation  of  the  following  accoant  of 
a  tragic  actress :  "Elle  sait  ^monvoir  et  toucher ;  jamaii  oom^ienne 
n*cut  plus  d'entrailles." 

t  1  Cor.  1. 10. 
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quiry,  we  shonld  receive  from  a  verbal  rendering 
of  it  into  English.  .  A  verbal  rendering  of  an  an- 
cient author  must  be  often  false,  ambiguous,  or 
unintelligible,  and  when  not  exposed  to  graver 
charges,  will  commonly  fail  in  preserving  the  full 
significancy,  the  spirit  and  character,  of  the  origi- 
naL 

Those  which  have  been  mentioned  are  some  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  ambiguity  of  language ; 
or,  as  we  may  say  in  other  terms,  they  are  some  of 
the  principal  modes  in  which  this  ambiguity  mani- 
fests itself.  But  a  full  analysis  of  the  subject,  ac- 
companied by  proper  examples,  would  fill  many 
pages.  From  what  has  been  already  said,  the 
truth  of  the  propositions  maintained  will,  I  think, 
appear,  at  least  sufficiently  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. 

It  is,  then,  to  the  intrinsic  ambiguity  of  lan- 
guage, that  the  art  of  interpretation  owes  its  ori- 
gin. If  words  and  sentences  were  capable  of  ex- 
pressing but  a  single  meaning,  no  art  would  be 
required  in  their  interpretation.  It  would  be,  as  a 
late  writer,*  thoroughly  ignorant  of  the  subject, 
supposes,  a  work  to  be  performed  merely  with 
the  assistance  of  a  lexicon  and  grammar.  The 
object  of  the  art  of  interpretation  is  to  enable  us 
to  solve  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  intrinsic 
ambiguity  of  language.  It  first  teaches  us  to 
perceive  the  different  meanings  which  any  sen- 
tence  may  be   used   to   express,  as  the   different 

*  Dr.  Thomas  Cbalmen.    See  the  condiuioii  of  the  article  Chru* 
titttuijf,  in  the  Edinbargh  EncjclopKdia. 
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words  of  which  it  is  composed  arc  taken  respec- 
tively in  one  sense  or  another ;  as  it  is  tmderstood 
literally,  or  figuratively ;  strictly  and  to  the  letter, 
or  popularly  and  in  a  modified  sense ;  as  the  lan- 
guage of  emotion,  or  as  a  calm  and  animpassioned 
expression  of  thoughts  and  sentiments ;  as  the  lan- 
guage of  one  age  or  nation,  or  that  of  another; 
and  it  then  teaches  us  (which  is  its  ultimate  pur- 
pose) to  distinguish,  among  possible  meanings,  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  sentence,  or  that  meaning 
which,  in  the  particular  case  we  are  considering, 
was  intended  by  the  author.  And  in  what  man- 
ner does  it  enable  us  to  do  this?  Here,  again, 
a  full  and  particular  answer  to  this  question  is 
not  to  be  comprised  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
pages.  The  general  answer  is,  that  it  enables 
us  to  do  this  bi/  directing'  our  attention  to  all 
those  considerations  which  render  it  probable  that 
one  meaning  was  intended  by  the  tariter  rather 
than  another. 

Some  of  these  considerations  are,  the  character 
of  the  writer,  his  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling,  his 
common  style  of  expression,  and  that  of  his  age  or 
nation,  his  settled  opinions  and  belief,  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  the  general  state  of  things  dur- 
ing the  time  in  which  he  lived,  the  particular  local 
and  temporary  circumstances  present  to  his  mind 
while  writing,  the  character  and  condition  of  those 
for  whom  he  wrote,  the  opinions  of  others  to 
which  he  had  reference,  the  connection  of  the  sen- 
tence, or  the  train  of  thought  by  which  it  is  pre- 
ceded and  followed,  and,  finally,  the  manner  in 
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which  he  was  understood  by  those  for  whom  he 
wrote,  —  a  consideration,  the  importance  of  which 
vairies  with  circumstances.  The  considerations  to 
be  attended  to  by  an  interpreter  are  here  reduced 
to  their  elements.  I  cannot  dwell  long  enough 
upon  the  subject,  to  point  out  all  the  different 
forms  and  combinations  in  which  they  may  ap- 
pear. But  where  the  words  which  compose  a  sen- 
tence are  such,  that  the  sentence  may  be  used  to 
express  more  than  one  meaning,  its  true  meaning 
is  to  be  determined  solely  by  a  reference  to  ex- 
trinsic CONSIDERATIONS,  such  as  havc  been  stated. 
In  the  case  supposed  (a  case  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence), all  that  we  can  learn  from  the  mere 
words  of  the  sentence  is  the  different  meanings 
which  the  sentence  is  capable  of  expressing.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  words,  considered  in  themselves, 
can  afford  no  assistance  in  determining  which  of 
those  different  meanings  was  that  intended  by  the 
author.  Thi^  problem  is  to  be  solved  solely  by  a 
process  of  reasoning,  founded  upon  such  considera- 
tions as  have  been  stated. 

I  will  illustrate  this  account  of  the  principles  of 
interpretation  by  an  example  of  their  application. 

Of  Milton,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  that 

"  He  had  considered  creation  in  its  whole  extent, 
and  his  descriptions  are  therefore  learned."  * 

**But  he  could  not  be  always  in  other  worlds,  he 
must  sometimes  return  to  earth,  and  talk  of  things . 
visible  and  known.'*  f 

•  [Lift  of  Hilton.    Works,  IX.  167.]  t  (Ibid^  p.  1S8.] 
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Addison  tells  us,  that  ^^  he  knew  all  the  arts  of 
affecting  the  mind."  * 

Bentley,  in  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Par- 
adise Lost,  speaks  of  him  thus :  — 

^^Hc  could  spatiate  at  large  through  the  com- 
pass of  the  whole  universe,  and  through  all  heaven 
beyond  it;  could  survey  all  periods  of  time  from 
before  the  creation  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things." 

'^  Milton's  strong  pinion  now  not  heaven  can 
bound,"  are  the  words  of  Pope.f 

^'  He  passed,"  says  Gray,  ^^  the  flaming  bounds 
of  place  and  time,  and  saw  the  living  throne "  of 
God.t 

In  the  age  subsequent  to  his  own,  ^<  he  con- 
tinued," says  Aikin,  ^^  to  stand  alone,  an  insulated 
form  of  unrivalled  greatness."  § 

Why  do  we  not  understand  all  this  language 
strictly  and  to  the  letter?  "Why,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  do  we  put  upon  the  expressions 
of  all  these  different  authors  a  sense  so  very  re- 
mote from  that  which  their  words  are  adapted  to 
convey,  when  viewed  independently  of  any  extrin- 
sic consideration  by  which  they  may  be  explained? 
The  answer  is,  because  we  are  satisfied  (no  matter 
how)  that  all  these  writers  believed  Milton  to  be  a 
man,  and  one  not  endued  with  supernatural  pow- 
ers.    This  consideration  determines  us  at  onoe  to 

•  [Spectator,  No.  333] 

t  [Imitations  of  Horace,  Book  IL  Ep.  I.  99.] 

I  [Ode  on  the  Progress  of  Poesj,  in.  2.] 

f  [Letters  to  a  Yoang  Lady  on  English  Poeti7,LBlter  XL] 
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regard  their  language  as  figurative,  or  as  requiring 
very  great  limitation  of  its  verbal  meaning. 

Let  us  attend  to  another  example  of  the  appliea« 
tion  of  those  principles  which  have  been  laid  down. 
Our  Saviour  says,  "  Whoever  lives  and  has  faith 
in  me  will  never  die";*  and  similar  declarations, 
as  every  one  must  remember,  were  often  repeated 
by  him.  I  recollect  to  have  met  with  a  passage  in 
an  infidel  writer,  in  which  it  was  maintained  that 
these  declarations  were  to  be  understood  literally ; 
and  that  Christ  meant  to  assure  his  disciples  that 
they  should  not  suffer  the  common  lot  of  man. 
Why  do  we  not  understand  them  literally  ?  Be- 
cause we  are  satisfied  that  our  Saviour's  character 
was  such  that  he  would  not  predict  a  falsehood. 
An  infidel,  likewise,  might  easily  satisfy  himself 
that  his  character  was  such  that  he  would  not  pre- 
dict what  the  next  day's  experience  might  prove  to 
be  a  falsehood. 

I  will  give  one  more  example :  "  Unless  you  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood, 
you  have  not  life  within  you."t  He  who  will  turn 
to  the  context  of  the  passage  may  see  that  this 
declaration  is  repeated  and  insisted  upon  by  our 
Saviour,  in  a  variety  of  phrases  and  in  different 
relations.  The  Roman  Catholics  understand  this 
passage,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
words  used  in  instituting  our  Lord's  supper,  as  a 
decisive  argument  for  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation.     If  either  doctrine  were  capable  of  proofs 

*  John  zL  S6.  t  John  ▼!.  M. 
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I  should  certainly  think  that  there  was  no  passage 
in  Scripture  which  went  so  far  to  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  as  this  does  to  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  transnbstantiation.  Why,  then,  do  we  not 
understand  the  words  in  the  sense  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  ?  Why  do  we  suppose  a  figure  so  bold, 
and  to  our  ears  so  harsh,  as  we  are  compelled  to 
suppose,  if  we  do  not  understand  them  literally  ? 
Solely  because  we  have  such  notions  of  the  char- 
acter and  doctrines  of  our  Saviour,  that  we  are 
satisfied  that  he  would  not  teach  anything  irra- 
tional or  absurd ;  and  that  the  declaration  in  ques- 
tion would  be  very  irrational,  if  understood  literally 
without  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  transuhstan- 
tiatiot) ;  and  altogether  absurd,  if  supposed  to  im- 
ply the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  It  is  upon  the  same 
principle  that  we  interpret  a  very  large  proportion 
of  all  the  figurative  language  which  we  meet  with. 
We  at  once  reject  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words, 
and  understand  them  as  figurative,  because,  if  we 
did  not  do  this,  they  would  convey  some  meaning 
which  contradicts  common  sense;  and  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  our  notions  of  the  writer,  to 
suppose  him  to  intend  such  a  meaning.  But  this 
principle,  which  is  adopted  unconsciously  in  the 
interpretation  of  all  other  writings,  has  been  gross- 
ly disregarded  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
If  one  should  interpret  any  other  writings  (except 
those  in  the  exact  sciences)  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  Scriptures  have  been  explained,  he  might 
find  as  many  absurdities  in  the  former  as  there  are 
pretended  mysteries  in  the  latter. 
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Upon  the  principle  jast  stated,  we  may  reject 
the  literal  meaning  of  a  passage,  when  we  cannot 
pronounce  with  confidence  what  is  its  true  mean- 
ing. The  words  of  our  Saviour  just  quoted  are 
an  example  in  point  One  may  be  fully  justified 
in  rejecting  their  literal  meaning,  who  is  wholly 
unable  to  determine  their  true  meaning.  To  do 
this  is  certainly  no  easy  matter.  Similar  difficul- 
ties, that  is,  passages  about  the  true  meaning  of 
which  we  can  feel  no  confidence,  though  we  may 
confidently  reject  some  particular  meaning  which 
the  woifJs  will  bear,  are  to  be  found  in  all  other 
ancient  writings  as  well  as  the  Scriptures. 

K  the  facts  and  principles  respecting  interpreta- 
tion which  have  been  stated  are  correct,  any  one 
who  will  examine  what  has  been  written  concern- 
ing this  subject  may  perceive  how  little  it  has 
been  understood  by  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  have  undertaken  to  lay  down  rules  of  exposi- 
tion, and  how  much  it  has  been  involved  in  ob- 
scurity and  error.  There  are  many  writers  wh^ 
appear,  neither  to  have  had  any  distinct  conception 
of  the  truth,  that  sentences  are  continually  occur- 
ring which  may  severally  express  very  different 
senses  tphen  we  attend  only  to  the  words  of  which 
they  are  composed^  nor,  of  consequence,  any  just 
notions  of  the  manner  in  which  the  actual  mean- 
ing of  such  sentences  is  to  be  determined.  Yet 
it  is  to  such  sentences  that  the  art  of  interpre- 
tation is  to  be  applied ;  and  its  purpose  is,  to 
teach  U8  in  what  manner  their  ambiguity  may 
be  resolved. 
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We  are  now,  then,  prepared  to  answer  the  qacs- 
tion  formerly  proposed.  Certain  passages  are  ad- 
duced by  Trinitarians  in  support  of  their  opinions. 
We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  expressions  in  some 
of  these  passages,  which,  the  words  alone  being 
regarded,  will  bear  a  Trinitarian  sense.  How  is  it 
to  be  ascertained  whether  this  sense,  or  sonae  other, 
was  intended  by  the  writer  ? 

Now  this  is  a  question  which,  as  we  have  shown, 
is  to  be  determined  solely  by  extrinsic  considera- 
tions ;  and  all  those  considerations  that  have  been 
brought  into  view  in  the  former  part  of  this  ^Uscns- 
sion  bear  directly  upon  the  point  at  issue.  My 
purpose  has  been  to  prove  that  the  Trinitarian  doc- 
trines were  not  taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
If  this  has  been  proved,  it  has  been  proved  that 
they  were  not  taught  by  them  in  any  particular 
passage.  All  the  considerations  that  have  been 
brought  forward  apply  directly  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  any  words  that  may  be  adduced;  and  if 
these  considerations  are  decisive,  then  it  is  certain 
that  the  Trinitarian  exposition  of  every  passage  of 
the  New  Testament  must  be  false.  Their  force  can 
be  avoided  but  in  one  way ;  not  by  proving,  posi- 
tively, that  certain  words  will  bear  a  Trinitarian 
meaning, — that  is  conceded;  but  by  proving,  nega- 
tively, that  it  is  impossible  these  words  should  be 
used  in  any  other  than  a  Trinitarian  meaning, — 
that  they  admit  of  but  one  sense,  which,  under  all 
circumstances,  they  must  be  intended  to  express. 
But  this  no  man  of  common  information  will  main- 
tain.    If,  then,  there  be  not  some  gross  error  in  the 
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preceding  reasonings,  the  controversy  respecting 
the  Trinitarian  exposition  of  those  passages  is  de- 
cided. Whatever  may  be  their  true  sense,  the 
Trinitarian  exposition  must  be  false. 

But  I  will  now  recur  to  the  essential  character 
of  the  Trinitarian  doctrines,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  that,  though  there  are  words  in  the  New 
Testament  which,  abstractly  considered,  will  bear 
some  one  or  other  Trinitarian  sense,  yet  that  this 
sense  can  be  ascribed  to  them  only  in  violation  of 
a  fundamental  principle  of  interpretation. 


SECTION  VIIL 

rUNDAHENTAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  INTERPRETATION  VIOLATED 
BY  TRINITARIAN  EXPOSITORS.  —  NO  PROPOSITION  CAN  BR 
INCOMPREHENSIBLE,  IN  ITSELF  CONSIDERED,  FROM  THE 
NATURE   OF   THE  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BT  IT. 

The  principle  of  interpretation  to  which  I  refer 
is  so  constantly  present  to  the  mind  of  every  one, 
and  is  acted  upon  so  unconsciously  in  reading  all 
other  books  but  the  Scriptures,  that,  except  in  refer- 
ence to  them,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  announce 
it  or  advert  to  it.  It  has  been  already  mentioned. 
In  many  cases,  as  I  have  said,  we  at  once  reject 
the  literal  meaning  of  words,  and  understand  them 
as  figurative,  because  if  we  did  not  do  this  they 
would  convey  some  meaning  which  contradicts 
common  sense  ;  and  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
our  notions  of  the  writer  to  i^uppose  him  to  intend 
such  a  meaning.  Men's  minds  being  constituted 
alike,  so  that,  when  a  subject  is  clearly  understood, 
what  appears  an  absurdity  to  one  will  appear  an 
absurdity  to  another,  we  do  not  ascribe  an  absurd 
meaning  to  the  language  of  any  writer,  except 
upon  the  special  consideration  of  some  well-known 
peculiarity  of  belief,  or  defect  or  cloudiness  of  in- 
tellect Yet  a  great  part  of  all  language  diverted 
in  any  way  from  its  literal  sense  unll  besfr  an  ab- 
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Bard  meaning,  that  is,  admits  of  being  so  inter- 
preted when  the  words  alone  are  regarded. 

We  may  take  as  instances  of  this  the  examples 
of  the  use  of  language  quoted  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion. But  I  will  produce  a  few  more  passages, 
from  which  it  may  appear  to  those  not  familiar 
with  the  subject  how  absurd  or  false  the  literal 
meaning  of  language  often  is,  and  how  instantly 
and  unconsciously  it  is  rejected  upon  the  principle 
I  have  stated.  I  give  them  without  comment,  for 
none  is  required.  My  purpose  is  merely  to  call 
attention  to  a  fact  respecting  the  use  of  language, 
which,  though  frequently  overlooked,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged as  soon  as  it  is  pointed  out 

Speaking  of  the  conciliatory  measures  toward 
the  American  colonies  adopted  by  the  Rocking-' 
bam  administration  just  before  its  dissolution,  Mr. 
Burke  says :  "  The  question  of  the  repeal  [of  the 
Stamp  Act]  was  brought  on  by  ministry  in  the 
committee  of  this  house,  in  the  very  instant  when 
it  was  known  that  more  than  one  court  negotia- 
tion was  carrying  on  with  the  heads  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Everything  upon  every  side  was  full  of 
traps  and  mines.  Earth  below  shook ;  heaven 
above  menaced."* 

Speaking  of  the  rapid  increase  of  numbers  in^ 
these  colonies,  he  says:  ''Such  is  the  strength 
with  which  population  shoots  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  that,  state  the  number  as  high  as  we  will, 
whilst  the   dispute    continues,  the    exaggeration 

*  [Sptidton-AiiitrieMTaxAtioB.] 
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ends.  Whilst  we  are  discussing  any  given  mag- 
nitude, they  are  grown  to  it"* 

^^  A  strong  and  habitually  indulged  imagina- 
tion," says  Foster,  "  has  incantations  to  dissolve 
the  rigid  laws  of  time  and  distance,  and  to  place 
a  man  in  something  so  like  the  presence  of  his 
object,  that  he  seems  half  to  possess  it ;  and  it  is 
hard,  while  occupying  the  verge  of  paradise,  to  be 
flung  far  back  in  order  to  find  or  make  a  path  to 
it,  with  the  slow  and  toilsome  steps  of  reality.''  f 

Remarking  upon  the  responsibility  of  writers  of 
fictitious  narratives,  in  regard  to  the  characters 
they  delineate,  the  same  author  has  the  following 
passage :  "  They  create  a  new  person ;  and  in 
sending  him  into  society,  they  can  choose  whether 
his  example  shall  tend  to  improve  or  pervert  the 
minds  that  will  be  compelled  to  admire  him."  | 

I  will  quote  a  few  more  sentences,  firom  Young.§ 

"  The  death-bed  of  the  just .... 
Is  it  his  death-bed  1    No ;  it  is  his  shrine : 
Behold  him  there  just  rising  to  a  god." 

**  Shall  we  this  moment  gare  on  God  in  man ; 
The  next,  lose  man  for  eyer  in  the  dnst?" 

**  A  Christian  dwells,  like  Uriel,  in  the  son." 

Speaking  of  the  beauty  of  the  material  world,  as 
relative  to  our  perceptions,  and  existing  only  so  far 
as  it  is  perceived  by  the  eye  of  man :  — 

*  [Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America.] 
t  [Essay  on  the  Application  of  the  Epithet  Romantic,  Letter  III.] 
X  [On  the  Aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Erangelical  Religiqa, 
Letter  VIII.] 
4  [Night  Thonghts,  II.  6S9 ;  VIL  889, 1954 ;  VI.  489.] 
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"  BnX  for  the  nuigic  organ*8  powerfal  chann, 

Earth  were  a  mde,  nncolored  chaoe  still 

Ours  is  the  cloth,  the  pencil,  and  the  paint, 

Which  Nature's  admirable  pictare  draws 

lake  Milton's  Eye,  when  gazing  on  the  lake, 
Man  makes  the  matchless  image  man  admires. 
Say  then,  shall  man,  his  thoughts  all  sent  abroad, . 
His  admiration  waste  on  objects  round, 
When  Heaven  makes  him  the  soul  of  all  he  sees  1  ** 


Any  person  in  his  common  reading  may  find 
numberless  similar  passages,  of  which  we  reject 
without  hesitation  the  verbal  meaning,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  absurd  or  evidently  false.  But  this 
principle  has  not  been  regarded  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture.  The  believer  in  transubstantia^ 
tion  contends  that  we  are  to  understand  verbally 
the  declaration :  '^  Unless  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  you  have  not 
life  within  you."*  The  sect  of  the  Antinomiana 
would  have  us  take  to  the  letter  the  words  of  St 
Paul,  as  rendered  in  the  Common  Version :  "  But 
to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  him 
that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for 
righteousness."  f  And  of  the  believers  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Atonement,  some  contend,  that,  when  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  the  church  as  being  "  purchased 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,"  or,  as  they  would  have  it 
read,  "  by  the  blood  of  God,"  we  are  to  regard  the 
blood  of  the  Son  as  being  paid,  as  it  were,  to  the 
Father  to  deliver  us  from  his  wrath.  All  the  errors 
connected  with  Christianity  have  appealed  for  sup- 
port to  such  verbal  misinterpretations  of  particular 

*  [John  Ti.  53.]  t  [Romana  it.  5.] 
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passages.  Hence  it  has  been  said,  that  anything 
may  be  proved  from  the  Scriptures,  And  it  is 
true,  that,  if  we  proceed  in  so  erroneous  a  method, 
and  neglect  every  fact  and  principle  which  ought 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  interpretation  of  language, 
there  is  no  meaning  too  false,  too  absurd,  or  too 
ridiculous,  to  be  educed  from  the  words  of  Scrip« 
ture,  or,  equally,  from  those  of  any  popular  writ- 
ing. An  experiment  may  be  made  upon  the  pas- 
sages  just  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.* 

*  "  Quae  lex,  quod  senatAs-consaltam,  quod  magistratbs  edictnm, 
quod  foedas,  aut  pactio,  qood  (at  ad  privatas  res  redeam)  testamen- 
tam,  qusB  judicia,  aut  stipulationes,  aut  pacti  et  conventi  formnla  non 
infirmari,  aut  convelli  potest,  si  ad  verba  rem  deflectere  velimas ;  con- 
siliam  autem  eorum,  qui  scripserant,  et  rationem,  et  auctoritatem 
relinquamus  ?  Sermo  mehercule  ct  familiaris  et  qaotidianua  non 
cohaerebit,  si  verba  inter  nos  aucapabimar.  Deniqae  imperium  do- 
mesticum  nullum  erit,  si  servulis  hoc  nostris  concesserlmoa,  nt  ad 
verba  nobis  obediant ;  non  ad  id,  quod  ex  verbis  intclligi  possit,  ob- 
tcmperent" 

**  What  law,  what  decree  of  the  Senate,  what  ordinance  of  a  magis- 
trate, what  treaty  or  convention,  or,  to  return  to  private  concerns, 
what  testament,  what  judicial  decision,  what  stipulation,  what  form 
of  agreement,  may  not  be  invalidated  or  annulled,  if  we  insist  on 
bending  the  meaning  to  the  words,  and  neglect  the  intent,  purport, 
and  will  of  the  writer  ?  Truly,  our  familiar  and  every-day  dtsconrse 
would  have  little  coherence,  if  we  lay  in  wait  for  each  other's  words. 
There  would  be  no  domestic  government,  if  we  allowed  our  slaves  to 
obey  our  commands  in  their  verbal  meaning,  and  not  in  that  sense  in 
which  the  words  are  to  be  understood." 

Cicero,  Orat.  pro  A.  CsBclnA,  \l%, 

A  late  writer,  however,  to  whom  I  have  before  adverted,  p.  147,  Dr. 
Chalmers  (in  the  article  there  mentioned),  contends  earnestly  diat 
the  verbal  method  of  interpreting  tlie  Scriptures  is  the  tme  method. 
"  The  examination  of  the  Scriptures,"  ho  says,  **  is  a  pure  work  of 
grammatical  analysis.  It  is  an  unmixed  question  of  Umgnige.* 
**  We  admit  of  no  other  instrument  than  the  Tocabolaiy  and  the  Issi- 
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It  is  in  the  verbal  manner  spoken  of,  that  the 
passages  brought  to  prove  the  Trinitarian  doctrines 
have  been  interpreted.  But  in  order  to  withdraw 
the  propositions  thus  resulting,  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  reason,  they  have  been  called  incomprehen- 
sible mysteries.  A  certain  obscurity  has  thus  been 
thrown  over  the  subject,  by  which  some  minds  are 
perplexed.  I  will  now,  therefore,  attempt  to  show, 
what,  I  think,  may  be  shown  clearly,  that  no  prop- 
osition can  be  incomprehensible  from  the  nature  of 

coo."  *^  The  mind  and  meaning  of  the  author  who  is  translated  is 
pnrel  J  a  qaestion  of  langaage,  and  should  be  decided  npon  no  other 
principles  than  those  of  grammar  or  philolffgy.**  But  this  principle 
**  has  been  most  glaringly  departed  from  in  the  case  of  the  Bible ; 

the  meaning  of  its  author,  instead  of  beuig  made  singly  and 

eotirelj  a  question  of  grammar,  has  been  made  a  question  of  meta- 

pbysict,  or  a  question  of  sentiment : instead  of  the  argument 

resorted  to  being,  Such  must  be  the  rendering,  finom  the  structure 
of  language,  and  the  import  and  significancy  of  its  phrases ;  it  has 
been,  Such  must  be  the  rendering,  from  the  analogy  of  the  faith,  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  the  character  of  the  Diyine  mind,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  all  his  dispensations."  There  are  Christians  "  who  in  addi- 
tion to  the  word  of  God  talk  ahK>  of  the  reason  of  the  thing."  ^  Could 
we  only  dismiss  the  uncertain  fancies  of  a  daring  and  presumptuous 
theology,  sit  down  like  a  school-boy  to  his  task,  and  look  upon  the 
study  of  dinnity  as  a  mere  work  of  translation,  then  we  would  ex- 
pect the  same  unanimity  among  Christians,  that  we  meet  with  among 
scholars  and  literati  about  the  system  of  Epicurus,  or  philosophy  of 
Aristotle." 

The  illustimtion  is  particularly  unhappy,  at  least  so  fitf  as  regards 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  But  I  do  not  insist  on  this,  nor  on  the 
looseness  and  uncertainty  of  some  of  the  language  which  I  have 
quoted.  The  main  ideas  are  sufficiently  apparent.  We  are  to  come 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  merely  with  our  grammar  and  lexicon. 
Baring  done  so,  let  us  consider  how  we  shall  proceed.  Our  lexicon 
will  exhibit  to  us  ten  or  twenty  different  meanings,  perhaps,  of  some 
of  dM  oMit  impoctHit  worda  io  a  aentenoe.    Our  gnunm«r»  besido 
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the  ideas  expressed ;  that  there  can  be  no  meaning 
conveyed  in  words,  which  is  not  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble, I  do  not  say  by  this  or  that  individual,  but  by 
the  human  understanding. 

Words  are  only  human  instruments  for  the  ex- 
pression of  human  ideas ;  and  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  express  anything  else.  The 
meaning  of  words  is  that  idea  or  aggregate  of 
ideas   which   men   have    associated   with   certain 

teaching  us  the  relations  of  words  to  each  other,  will  discorer  to  nt 
the  various  and  often  numeroos  modifications  of  meaning,  which 
some  alteration  in  the  form  of  a  word  renders  it  capable  of  express- 
ing. If  it  happen  to  have  an  appendix  treating  of  the  rhetorical 
figures,  we  may  also  learn  something  firom  it  concerning  the  manj 
changes  of  signification  to  which  words  are  subjected  according  to 
established  modes  of  speech;  though  our  knowledge,  if  derived 
merely  from  this  source,  may  not  be  extensive.  Bat  as  yet  we 
are  furnished  only  with  objects  of  choice  among  a  variety  of  mean- 
ings,  without  anything  to  decide  as  how  to  choose.  We  have  only 
learned,  and  that  but  very  imperfectly,  what  the  words  Moy  ugnifj ; 
our  business  is  to  learn  what  they  do  signify.  Take  a  sentence, 
which  in  different  relations  may  be  used  to  express  dilTercnt  mean- 
ings with  equal  propriety,  —  and  such  sentences  are  constantly  oc- 
curring, —  what  assistance  will  our  grammar  or  lexicon  affbrd,  to 
determine  in  any  particular  case  its  actual  meaaing?  Certainly 
none  at  all. 

But  in  the  process  of  interpretation,  we  are  to  have  reooorte  to  no 
other  instruments.  We  are  expressly  enjoined,  for  instance,  to  ex- 
clude all  consideration  of  the  reason  of  the  thing.  By  this  must  be 
meant,  that  we  are  not  to  consider  what  may  reasonably  be  nid 
upon  any  subject ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  a  reasonable  man,  with 
no  false  opinions,  would  say  concerning  it  Let  as  try,  then,  liow  we 
shall  succeed  in  interpreting  Scripture,  after  having  excluded  this 
and  every  other  extrinsic  consideration.  St.  Luke  ascribes  these 
words  to  our  Saviour :  "  Blessed  are  you  poor,  for  yours  it  the  king- 
dom of  God.'*  Shall  we  exclude  all  consideration  of  the  reason  of 
the  thing,  and,  taking  the  word  poor  in  its  most  common  and  obvioos 
sense,  understand  oar  Savionr  as  asserting  for  a  nniTonal  tmth,  that 
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Boands  or  letters.  They  have  no  other  meaning 
than  what  is  given  them  by  men ;  and  this  mean- 
ing mast  be  always  such  as  the  human  under- 
standing is  capable  of  conceiving;  for  we  can 
associate  with  sounds  or  letters  no  idea  or  ag- 
gregate of  idesis  which  we  have  not  Ideas, 
therefore,  with  which  the  human  understanding 
is  conversant,  are  all  that  can  be  expressed  by 
words.     If  an  angel  have  faculties  of  a  different 

all  men  d«ttitate  of  property  are  blessed  9  But  these  words,  it  will 
be  said,  are  explained  by  the  parallel  passage  in  St.  Matthew.  Ex- 
plained by  a  parallel  passage !  We  are,  then,  rery  soon  obliged  to 
have  reoonrse  to  something  beside  onr  grammar  and  lexicon.  But 
bow  are  they  explained  by  the  passage  in  St  Biatthew  ?  **  Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit**  Without  taking  any  extrinsic  consideration 
into  Tiew,  but  confining  ourselTCS  to  the  mere  words  before  us,  in 
which  of  the  many  meanings  of  the  word  spirit  shall  we  here  under- 
ttand  it?  Shall  we  receiye  it  in  a  sense  which  occurs  repeatedly 
IB  the  New  Testament,  according  to  which  it  denotes  the  temper 
and  Tirtnes  of  a  Christian,  and  understand  the  words  as  meaning : 
"  Blessed  are  they  who  are  poor  in  the  temper  and  virtues  of  a  Chris- 
tiao  "  1  But  leaving  these  diflBcult  passages,  he  who  chooses  to  put 
out  of  Tiew  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  all  those  other  circumstances 
which  ought  to  determine  our  judgment,  may  proceed  with  his  gram- 
mar and  lexicon  to  the  next  beatitude  of  our  Saviour,  and  then  to  the 
next ;  and  then  he  may  open  at  random  upon  any  passage  of  the 
New  Testament,  till  he  has  satisfied  himself  respecting  the  practica- 
bility of  his  method. 

If  the  opinions  on  which  I  have  remarked  were  the  extravagances 
of  an  individual  writer  alone,  so  long  a  notice  of  them  would  hardly 
be  justifiable.  But  die  assertions,  I  cannot  say  the  arguments,  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  are  intended  to  maintain  a  system  of  interpretation  in 
wfaidi  the  fiilse  doctrines  that  have  been  connected  with  Christianity 
have  found  thdr  main  support.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  verbal  method  of  interpretation  is,  in  fact,  principally  confined  to 
passages  brought  in  proof  of  those  doctrines,  and  is  abandoned  in  re- 
gard to  other  portions  of  Scripture,  to  which  its  application  would 
prodnoe  mom  unsanctioned  error  or  abtniditj. 
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nature  from  those  which  we  possess,  he  can  make 
no  use  of  our  language  to  convey  to  our  minds 
the  results  of  their  exercise.  If  any  being  have 
more  senses  than  we  have,  he  can  find  no  words 
of  ours  to  express  to  us  his  new  perceptions.  It 
being  impossible,  therefore,  that  words  should  be 
employed  to  denote  anything  but  human  ideas ; 
whenever  they  have  a  meaning,  this  meaning, 
though  liable  to  be  mistaken,  must  in  its  own 
nature  be  capable  of  being  fully  understood. 

To  talk  of  an  incomprehensible  meaning,  if  we 
use  the  word  '^  incomprehensible  "  In  a  strict  sense, 
is  to  employ  terms  which  in  themselves  express  an 
absurdity.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  language,  as  if 
we  were  to  speak  of  an  invisible  illumination. 
The  meaning  of  a  sentence  is  the  ideas  which  it 
is  adapted  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  him  who  reads 
or  hears  it.  But  if  it  be  capable  of  conveying  any 
ideas,  that  is,  if  it  have  any  meaning,  it  is  merely 
stating  the  same  fact  in  other  terms,  to  say  that 
those  ideas  are  capable  of  being  received  and 
understood. 

No  one,  indeed,  will  deny,  that  there  are  many 
truths  incomprehensible  by  us;  which  are  above 
reason,  or,  in  other  words,  which  are  wholly  out 
of  the  grasp  of  our  present  faculties.  But  these 
truths  cannot  be  expressed  in  human  langaage. 
Nor,  while  our  faculties  remain  what  they  are, 
can  they  be  in  any  way  revealed  to  us.  To  re- 
veal is  to  make  known.  But  what  cannot  be  com- 
prehended cannot  be  made  known,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  revealed. 
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This  very  plain  subject  has  been  obscured  by  a 
oose  and  ambiguous  use  of  language.  It  is  said, 
that  we  believe  truths  which  we  do  not  com- 
firehend;  —  that  we  believe  that  the  grass  grows; 
but  do  not  know  how  it  grows;  —  that  we  believe 
that  some  things  are  infinite ;  but  that  we  do  Rot 
comprehend  infinity;  —  that  we  believe  that  God 
knows  all  things;  but  that  we  cannot  form  a 
conception  of  omniscience.  Let  us  examine  these 
propositions.  The  grass  grows :  do  we  not  know 
what  we  mean  when  we  use  these  words?  It. 
is  as  int^ligible  a  proposition  as  can  be  stated. 
We  affirm,  and  we  intend  nothing  more  than  to 
affirm,  that  certain  well-known,  sensible  phenom- 
ena take  place.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  know 
haw  it  grows,  that  is  to  say,  we  do  not  know 
the  proximate  causes  of  its  growth;  and  it  is 
equally  true,  that  we  affirm  nothing  about  those 
causes  in  the  proposition  stated.  Our  affirmation 
does  not  extend  beyond  our  knowledge.  The  fact 
that  there  are  many  phenomena  of  which  we  can- 
not assign  the  causes,  does  not  tend  to  prove  that, 
when  we  affirm  those  phenomena  to  exist,  we  utter 
incomprehensible  propositions. 

But  we  say  of  many  things,  that  they  are  or  may 
be  infinite;  that  space  and  duration  are  infinite; 
that  the  attributes  of  God  are  infinite ;  that  our 
own  existence  will  be  infinite  or  without  termina- 
tion ;  and  we  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by 
infinity;  we  do  not  comprehend  these  truths.  I 
answer,  that  if  we  do  not  understand  those  propo- 
sitions, —  if  they  are  unintelligible,  —  it  is  very  idle 
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to  make  them.  We  do  not  comprehend  infinity 
in  itself  considered ;  but  we  comprehend  our  own 
idea  of  infinity,  with  the  knowledge,  as  in  very 
many  other  cases,  that  it  is  an  inadequate  idea. 
Our  ideas  of  things  infinite  are,  as  that  word  im* 
plies,*  essentially  negative  ideas.  They  consist  in 
the  conception  of  certain  things,  accompanied  with 
the  belief  of  the  absence  of  all  limit  or  termination. 
We  not  only  have  an  idea  of  infinity,  but  it  is  im- 
possible we  should  not  have.  The  very  constitu- 
tion of  our  minds  is  such  that  we  cannot,  for  in- 
stance, imagine  a  period  when  time  began,  or  when 
it  may  end.  It  is  true  that  we  are  unable  to  con- 
ceive of  infinity  positively,  we  do  not  understand 
all  its  nature ;  and  we  can  reason  about  it  there- 
fore but  very  partially.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of 
inadequate  ideas,  which  includes  far  the  greater 
portion  of  all  our  ideas;  and  the  propositions  re- 
lating to  it  are  no  more  unintelligible  than  the 
propositions  which  relate  to  other  ideas  of  this 
class.  I  affirm,  that  the  same  person  who  called 
on  me  to-day  visited  me  yesterday ;  and  there  is 
no  one,  I  think,  who  will  maintain  that  this  is  an 
incomprehensible  proposition.  Yet  there  are  few 
who  will  pretend  to  have  a  perfectly  adequate 
idea  of  identity,  the  notion  of  which  is  involved 
in  the  proposition  just  stated;  and  many  ques- 
tions may  be  raised  respecting  this  subject,  as 
well  as  respecting  infinity,  by  which  most  minds 
would  be  perplexed.     I  say  that  the  sun  is  tbe 

*  From  the  Latin  in  negatiTe,  aiid,/MM. 
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principal  source  of  light  and  heat ;  and  the  prop- 
osition is  perfectly  intelligible.  But  I  have  not 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  sun;  there  are  many 
things  concerning  it,  as  well  as  concerning  in- 
finity,  which  I  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny.  I 
cannot  say,  for  instance,  whether,  as  some  have 
imagined,  it  be  adapted  to  the  support  of  animals 
and  vegetables,  in  any  respect  similar  to  those 
which  exist  upon  the  earth.  Our  idea  of  infinity 
differs  from  most  other  ideas  of  the  class  to  which 
I  have  referred  it,  only  in  this  respect,  —  that  its  in- 
adequacy is  occasioned  by  the  fact,  that  the  sub- 
ject is  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  faculties ;  while  the 
inadequacy  of  most  other  ideas  seems  to  arise 
from  the  deficiency  of  our  means  of  information. 
But  this  is  a  difference  which  does  not  in  any  de- 
gree affect  the  nature  of  the  propositions  made 
concerning  it,  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
propositions  relating  to  inadequate  ideas. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  we  have  no  conception 
of  omniscience;  and  yet  that  we  make  proposi- 
tions concerning  it,  which  have  a  meaning  and 
a  very  important  one.  I  answer,  that  they  have 
not  only  an  important,  but  a  perfectly  intelligible 
meaning;  and  that  this  subject  is  of  a  similar 
kind  to  many  others,  of  the  nature  and  relations 
of  which  the  understanding  has  distinct  ideas, 
though  they  are  subjects  of  which  the  inmgimi' 
iion  cannot  form  distinct  conceptions.  Fix  on  any 
particular  object  of  knowledge,  and  I  can  conceive^ 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  that  this  should  be 
known  to  God.    But  when  these  objects  are  in- 
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liiiite,  or  when  they  are  multiplied  beyond  very 
narrow  limits,  my  imagination  fails  and  is  al- 
together confounded.  But  the  same  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  much  humbler  subjects.  No  ideas 
can  be  more  definite,  considered  as  objects  of  the 
understanding,  than  those  which  relate  to  number 
and  quantity;  yet  it  is  principally  collective  and 
aggregate  ideas  involving  the  notion  of  great  num- 
bers or  vast  quantity,  that  the  imagination  is  thus 
unable  to  embrace.  When  I  am  told  that  there 
are  more  than  six  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants 
upon  the  earth,  I  understand  the  proposition  as 
perfectly,  as  when  I  am  told  that  there  are  six  indi- 
viduals in  a  certain  room.  But  of  the  latter  mv 
imagination  can  form  a  distinct  conception,  of  the 
former  it  cannot.  I  have  no  images  in  my  mind 
which  correspond  in  any  considerable  degree  to 
the  immense  number  of  individuals  mentioned; 
or  to  that  vast  mass  of  matter  with  all  its  vari- 
ous modifications  which  constitutes  the  earth. 
Still  less  can  one  form  distinct  images  of  what 
astronomy  has  made  known  to  us  respecting  the 
universe.  But  who  will  pretend  that  man  cannot 
comprehend  the  truths  which  man  has  discovered  ? 
We  need  not,  however,  go  so  far  for  ejcamples.  I 
can  form  no  image  of  a  figure  with  twenty  eqnal 
sides,  —  none  which  shall  distinguish  it  from  a 
similar  figure  of  nineteen  or  twenty-one.  But  I 
am  surely  able  to  comprehend  propositions  re- 
specting such  a  figure  with  twenty  sides;  and  I 
have  a  very  clear  idea  of  it  as  an  object  of  the 
understanding.     The  fact  therefore  that  our  imagi- 
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nations  cannot  conceive  of  omniscience,  has  no 
bearing  to  prove  that  our  reason  cannot  compre- 
hend the  propositions  which  we  make  concern- 
ing it  When  indeed  we  regard  omniscience  as 
infinite  knowledge,  then  our  ideas  respecting  it, 
however  clear,  must  be  inadequate.  But,  as  I 
have  just  shown,  propositions  relating  to  inade- 
quate ideas  may  be  altogether  intelligible. 

Language  then  cannot  be  formed  into  proposi- 
tions having  a  meaning,  which  meaning  is  not,  in 
itself  considered,  fully  to  be  comprehended.  This 
is  merely  saying,  in  other  terms,  that  the'  human 
mind  is  capable  of  comprehending  the  ideas  of' 
the  human  mind,  for  no  other  ideas  are  associated 
with,  or  can  be  expressed  by,  language.  What 
then  is  the  character  of  those  propositions,  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  which  are  called 
incomprehensible ;  and  which,  it  is  affirmed,  ex- 
press mysteries  above  human  reason  ?  I  answer, 
that  so  far  as  they  have  a  meaning,  they  are  intel- 
ligible ;  and  that  many  of  them  are,  in  fact,  prop- 
ositions which  are  perfectly  intelligible.  When 
I  am  told  that  the  same  being  is  both  God  and 
man,  I  recognize,  as  I  have  before  said,*  a  very 
inteUigible^  though  a  very  absurd  proposition,  that 
is,  I  know  well  all  the  senses  which  the  words  ad- 
mit. When  it  is  affirmed  that  "  the  Father  is  God, 
and  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God ; 
and  yet  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God  " ; 
no  words  can  more  clearly  convey  any  meaning, 

*  See  pp.  57,  58. 
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than  those  propositions  express  the  meaning,  that 
there  are  three  existences  of  whom  the  attributes 
of  God  may  be  predicated,  and  yet  that  there  is 
only  one  existence  of  whom  the  attributes  of  God 
may  be  predicated.  But  this  is  not  an  incompre- 
hensible mystery ;  it  is  plain  nonsense. 

It  seems  to  me  in  one  respect  a  most  futile,  and 
in  another  a  most  irreverent,  sort  of  discussion,  to 
inquire,  what  would  be,  or  what  ought  to  be,  our 
state  of  mind,  if  such  propositions  were  found 
in  revelation ;  or  had  been  taught  us  by  any  being 
performing  miracles  in  evidence  of  his  miBsion 
from  God.  It  is  a  thing  impossible,  and  not  to 
be  imagined.  When  we  have  once  settled  the 
real  nature  of  those  propositions,  all  controversy 
about  their  making  a  part  of  Christianity  is  at 
an  end ;  unless,  indeed,  we  urge  this  controversy, 
not  as  Christians,  but  as  unbelievers. 

The  propositions,  then,  of  which  we  speak,  are 
altogether  intelligible,  and  are  not  mysteries.  It 
is  only  in  violation  of  that  fundamental  rule  of 
criticism,  which  continually  prevents  us  from  mis- 
understanding the  words  of  other  books  in  an 
irrational  or  absurd  meaning,  that  any  support 
has  been  found  for  them  in  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament.  These  writings  have  been  ex- 
plained in  a  manner,  in  which  if  any  other  work 
were  explained,  we  should  think  that  its  author 
was  regarded  by  his  expositor  as  destitute  of  com- 
mon sense ;  unless  we  ascribed  this  character  to 
the  expositor  himself.  It  may  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  misinterpretation  of  the 
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Scriptures  has  been  carried,  and  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  religion  of  Christians  has  been  corrupted, 
to  recollect  that  the  creed  attributed  to  Atbana- 
sius,  but  which  is  in  fact  a  spurious  work  of  some 
unknown  author,  which  Athanasius  himself  would 
have  regarded  with  abhorrence,  —  a  creed  which 
seems  to  have  been  formed  in  a  delirium  of  folly, 
—  was  for  ages  the  professed  faith  of  the  whole 
Western  Church;  and  is  still  the  professed  faith 
of  a  great  portion  of  Protestants. 

I  have  said,  "  the  professed  faith  " ;  for  although 
the  propositions  which  it  embodies,  considered  in 
themselves,  may  have  one  or  more  distinct  mean- 
ings, they  have  no  meaning  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  proposes  them  as  religious  truths.  The  words 
cannot  be  understood  in  any  sense  which  he  will 
acknowledge  to  be  what  he  intends  to  express. 
He  may  have  obscure,  unsettled,  and  irrational 
notions,  which  appear  to  him  to  answer  in  some 
sort  to  the  proposition  affirmed ;  but  he  can  have 
no  belief  that  really  corresponds  to  it ;  for  though 
men  may,  and  often  do,  believe  contradictory  prop- 
ositions which  they  have  never  compared  to- 
gether, yet  no  man  can  believe  an  obvious  con- 
tradiction. While  he  is  maintaining  these  prop- 
ositions, he  may,  perhaps,  hold  a  doctrine  which 
might  properly  be  expressed  in  different  words; 
and  which  does  not  in  fact  differ  from  the  doc- 
trine of  those  to  whom  he  fancies  himself  most 
opposed.  But  whatever  he  does  in  fact  believe, 
that  he  may  express  distinctly  and  fully,  in  words 

which  carry  no  contradiction  upon  their  face.    The 
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obscurity  of  the  subject  cannot  be  made  a  plea  for 
the  want  of  the  utmost  propriety  and  perspicuity 
of  language ;  for  it  is  not  the  subject  which  he  is 
required  to  explain,  but  only  his  own  belief  con- 
cerning it  But  what  one  man  believes  may  be 
made  perfectly  intelligible  to  another  of  equal 
capacity  and  information. 

Archbishop  Tillotson  said  of  the  Atbanasian 
creed,  that  he  wished  the  Church  of  England  "  were 
well  rid  of  it"  *  There  are  other  parts  of  her  ser- 
vice which  it  is  even  more  desirable  that  church 
should  be  well  rid  of.  Familiarity  may  reconcile 
us  to  what  is  most  offensive.  But  let  us  imagine 
it  as  possible  that  one  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
errors  prevailing  among  Christians,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  penetrated  with  just  conceptions  of 
the  Divinity.  With  what  inexpressible  astonish- 
ment and  horror  would  he  listen  for  the  first  time 
to  an  assembly  of  Christian  worshippers,  thus  ad- 
dressing their  God :  — 

"  By  the  mystery  of  thy  holy  incarnation,  by  thy 
holy  nativity  and  circumcision,  by  thy  baptism, 
fasting,  and  temptation, —  Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 

'^  By  thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by  thy  cross 
and  passion,  by  thy  precious  death  and  burial,  by 

thy  glorious   resurrection   and   ascension, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us." 

How  many  join  in  these  petitions  with  an  intel- 
ligent belief  of  the  propositions  implied  in  them  ? 

*  In  a  letter  to  Bishop  Bnmet,  abont  a  month  before  TiUotfon*! 
deaUL    See  Birch*i  Life  of  Tillotion. 
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I  answer,  Not  one;  for  when  understood,  they 
cannot  be  believed.  How  many  fancy  that  they 
believe  them,  having  some  obscure  notions,  which 
they  think  answer  to  what  is  intended  ?  Certainly 
not  a  majority  of  those  listeners  who  have  at  all 
exercised  their  reason  upon  the  subject.  But  the 
doctrines  implied  are  not  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England  alone.  Other  churches  and  sects  are 
equally  responsible  for  their  promulgation.  And 
what  must  we  think  of  the  public  sanction  thus 
given  to  such  representations  of  God  and  Chris- 
tianity ?  What,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
will  be  the  effect  upon  the  religious  sentiments 
of  men,  if  absurdities  so  revolting  are  present- 
ed to  their  minds  as  essential  doctrines  of  our 
faith  ?  If  there  be  any  honor  due  to  God,  if  Chris- 
tianity be  not  a  mere  vulgar  superstition,  if  there 
be  any  worth  in  religion,  if  any  respect  is  to  be 
paid  to  that  reason  which  God  gave  us  when  he 
formed  us  in  his  own  likeness,  if  any  concern  is 
to  be  felt  for  man  who  has  been  insulted  and  de- 
graded, it  is  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  impor- 
tance, that  this  solemn  mockery  of  all  that  is  most 
venerable,  and  most  essential  to  human  happiness, 
should  cease. 


SECTION  IX. 

EXPLANATIONS    OF     PARTICULAR    PAB8AOES    OT    THE    KXW 
TESTAMENT,    ADDUCED    BT    TRINITARIANS. 

I  WILL  now  proceed  to  examine  the  principal 
passages  urged  by  Trinitarians.  I  do  this,  not 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they  do 
not  support  their  doctrines,  —  that  point,  I  trust, 
is  already  settled,  —  but  in  order  to  assist  those 
who  may  wish  to  attain  a  correct  notion  of  their 
meaning,  and  particularly  such  as  are  familiar  only 
with  the  Trinitarian  application  of  them.  Most  of 
them  present  more  or  less  difficulty  to  a  modem 
reader ;  otherwise  they  could  not,  with  any  appear- 
ance of  reason,  have  been  perverted  to  the  support 
of  such  doctrines ;  and  one  may  reasonably  desire 
to  know  how  they  are  probably  to  be  understood. 

But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  case  is  the  same 
with  some  of  these  as  with  many  other  passages  in 
the  New  Testament.  We  may  confidently  reject  a 
particular  sense,  as  not  having  been  intended  by  the 
speaker  or  writer,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  doubt 
whether  we  have  ascertained  his  true  meaning. 
Of  different  expositions  we  may  sometimes  hesi- 
tate which  to  prefer,  or  question  whether  any  one 
be  correct,  though  no  other  that  seems  preferable 
occur  to  us.  In  the  study  of  ancient  authors,  we 
must  often  content  ourselves  with  an  approxima- 
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tion  to  the  thoughts  intended  to  be  expressed ;  and 
for  the  most  part  have  not  a  full  and  clear  view  of 
all  that  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  It 
would  require  a  mastery  which  none  can  attain  over 
the  whole  power  of  an  ancient  language  as  used 
by  different  individuals,  and  an  intimacy  which 
none  can  acquire  with  all  the  circumstances  af- 
fecting the  conceptions  and  feelings  of  an  ancient 
writer  and  his  contemporaries,  to  determine  in. 
every  case  the  exact  force  and  bearing  of  his  words. 
Our  knowledge  is  not  unfrequently  so  imperfect, 
that  we  are  unable  fully  to  estimate  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  considerations  which 
may  incline  us  to  adopt  one  meaning  or  another. 
The  explanations,  therefore,  of  some  of  the  pas- 
sages to  be  examined  may  be  more  or  less  prob- 
able or  accurate,  without  in  any  degree  affecting 
the  force  of  the  preceding  arguments.  However 
much  those  who  reject  the  Trinitarian  exposition 
of  certain  words  may  differ  among  themselves  as 
to  their  true  meaning ;  there  is,  in  consequence,  as 
little  reason  for  assenting  to  the  Trinitarian  ex- 
position, as  is  furnished  by  the  differences  among 
Protestants  for  adopting  the  creed  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  or  the  differences  among  Christians  for 
becoming  an  unbeliever.  An  equal  diversity  of 
opinion  has  existed  among  interpreters  concerning 
the  meaning  of  many  passages  not  particularly 
obnoxious  to  controversy.  Nor  is  this  variety  of 
explanation  to  be  supposed  peculiar  to  the  New 
Testament.  In  proportion  to  the  attention  which 
has  been  paid  to -the  ancient  philosophers,  to  Plato 
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and  Aristotle,  for  example,  there  has  been  a  similar 
want  of  agreement  concerning  their  doctrines  and 
sentiments.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  lUnstrate 
what  has  been  said,  and  to  show  the  difficulty  that 
may  exist  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  words, 
even  when  the  discussion  excites  no  prejudice  or 
party  feeling,  by  attending  to  a  few  of  the  first 
declarations  of  our  Saviour,  which  it  is  probable 
"many  readers  pass  over  with  scarcely  a  question 
as  to  their  sense. 

"  Reform ;  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at 
hand,"  *  The  Common  Version,  instead  of  "  Re- 
form," has  "  Repent"  To  correct  this  error,  noth- 
ing more  is  necessary  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
proper  sense  of  the  original  word.  But  what  was 
intended  by  the  words  "  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  as 
used  by  Christ  ?  and  how  were  they  understood  by 
the  Jews,  his  contemporaries,  when  first  uttered? 
Both  questions  are  important.  The  Jews  had  ex- 
pected that  their  Messiah  would  come  to  establish 
a  temporal  kingdom ;  and  the  idea  of  a  temporal 
kingdom  was  suggested  to  their  minds  by  those 
words  when  they  first  heard  them.  The  fact  con- 
cerning their  expectations  is  ascertained  by  a  pro- 
cess of  investigation  and  reasoning.  But  such  a 
kingdom  was  not  intended  by  our  Saviour.  Under 
common  circumstances,  we  endeavor  to  use  words 
in  that  sense  in  which  they  will  at  once  be  under- 
stood by  our  hearers.  But  we  learn  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Gospels,  that  Christ  employed 

*  MatUww  iT.  17. 
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terms,  familiar  to  his  bearers,  in  new  senses,  and 
left  bis  meaning  to  be  gradaally  ascertained  and 
settled,  as  the  minds  of  bis  disciples  might  open  to 
the  truth.  What  then  was  his  meaning?  This  is 
a  question  to  which,  I  think,  many  readers  may 
find  it  more  difficult  to  return  a  clear  and  precise 
answer,  than  it  appears  to  be  at  first  thought.  He 
who  will  look  into  the  commentators  may  perceive 
how  indefinitely  and  inaccurately  it  is  liable  to  be 
understood.  For  myself,  I  conceive  him  to  have 
intended  by  the  "  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  or,  in  other 
words,  "  the  kingdom  of  God,"  that  state  of  things 
in  which  men  should  recognize  the  authority  of 
Grod  as  the  supreme  lawgiver,  and  submit  them- 
selves to  his  laws,  as  human  subjects  to  :those  of  a 
human  government.  This  I  suppose  to  be  the 
radical  idea  of  the  term  as  used  by  him,  an  idea 
whiclr  is  to  be  regarded  under  various  relations,  is 
united  with  different  accessory  thoughts,  and  sug- 
gests difierent  associations,  according  to  the  vari- 
ous connections  in  which  it  is  presented.* 

^^ Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit;  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,"!  —  that  is,  they  will  enjoy 
the  blessings  which  God  confers  upon  the  subjects 
of  his  kingdom,  upon  those  who  obey  his  laws. 
But  are  they  blessed  for  what  they  are,  or  for  the 
peculiar  advantages  which  they  enjoy  for  becom- 
ing what  they  ought  to  be  ?  Is  the  blessing  abso- 
lute and  universal  ?     Or  does  it  refer  only  to  the 

*  [See  also  the  note  on  Matthew  xiii.  11,  in  the  anthor*!  Notes  oo 
the  Goepels.] 
t  Matthew  T.  a. 
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favorable  circuq^tances  of  the  class  spoken  of? 
Or  is  it  confined  to  some  particnlar  individaals  of 
that  class?  That  these  are  not  idle  questions, 
may  appear  from  the  words  which  St.  Luke  as- 
cribes to  Christ :  "  Blessed  are  you  poor,"  the  quali- 
fication  "in  spirit"  being  omitted;  "for  yours  is 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven";*  which  we  cannot  un- 
derstand as  referring  without  exception  to  the 
whole  class  of  the  poor.  The  words  given  by  St. 
Matthew  have  been  by  some  critics  so  constructed 
as  to  correspond  to  those  of  St.  Luke.f  Thus 
Wetst^in  understands  them  as  addressed  particu- 
larly to  Christ's  poor  disciples,  and  as  meaning, 
Blessed  in  the  view  of  the  Spirit,  Blessed  in  the 
sight  of  God,  are  the  poor,  that  is,  you  poor.  It 
would  detain  us  too  long,  to  enter  into  the  reasons 
for  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  this  interpretation  is 
to  be  rejected.  Let  us  attend,  then,  to  some  other 
expositions.  Many  commentators  of  the  Romish 
Church  understand  by  the  "poor  in  spirit"  those 
who  voluntarily  submit  to  poverty.  Among  Prot- 
estants, Whitby  and  others'  understand  "  men  of  a 
truly  humble  and  lowly  spirit."  Paley,  apparently 
led  astray  by  the  sound  of  the  words  in  the  Com- 
mon Version,  supposes  our  Saviour  to  declare  that 
"the  poor-spirited  are  blessed";  and  has,  in  con- 
sequence, misrepresented  the  character  of  Chris- 
tian, that  is,  of  true  morality.^  We  may,  with 
some  reason,  suppose  Christ  to  have  meant,  that, 

*  Lnke  yi.  20. 

t  By  connecting  r^  nvcvfuiri  with  luueapuH^ 

I  See  hia  EWdencet  of  Chrif tiaoitj,  Fart  IL  Ch.  S., 
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in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  Jews,  the  poor 
were  far  more  likely  than  the  rich  to  have  the  dis- 
positions which  would  lead  them  to  become  his 
followers ;  and  that  in  consequence  he  pronounced 
those  blessed  who  had  the  spirit  of  the  poor.  But 
I  think  it  most  probable  that  his  meaning  was  still 
different.  The  word  used  in  the  original  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  which  denotes  simply  the 
want  of  wealth.  It  implies  destitution,  and  was 
used  to  denote  such  as  lived  by  charity.  Looking 
around  him  upon  the  multitude,  he  saw  perhaps 
many  who  had  no  earthly  goods ;  and  there  stood 
near  him  the  few  disciples  who  had  at  that  time 
left  all  to  follow  him.  Borrowing,  as  was  usual 
with  him,  a  figure  from  present  objects,  he  speaks 
of  that  poverty  which  is  not  in  external  circum- 
stances, but  the  poverty  of  the  mind,  the  destitu- 
tion felt  within.  The  meaning  of  his  words,  I 
believe,  was,  Blessed  are  such  as  feel  that  they  are 
destitute  of  all  things ;  and  he  referred  to  such  as, 
free  from  the  high  pretensions  and  spiritual  pride 
of  the  generality  of  the  Jews,  might  feel  that  as 
Jews  they  had  no  claims  upon  Gk>d,  might  recog- 
nize their  own  deficiencies  in  goodness,  and  be 
sensible  how  much  was  wanting  to  their  true  hap- 
piness. 

LfCt  us  go  on  a  little  further.  '^  Blessed  are  the 
mourners;  for  they  will  be  comforted."  *  Does  this 
intend  those  who  deny  themselves  the  blessings  of 
life  and  endure  voluntary  penance,  as  some  Cath- 

*  Mfttthtw  T.  4. 
to 
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olics  explain  the  passage?  You  will  say  not. 
Does  it  mean  those  who  mourn  for  their  sins,  as 
many  Protestant  commentators  tell  us?  I  think 
otherwise.  The  purpose  of  our  Saviour  was,  I  be- 
lieve, simply  to  announce  that  his  religion  brought 
blessed  consolation  to  all  who  mourned. 

"  Blessed  are  the  meek ;  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth."  So  the  next  words  are  rendered  in  the 
Common  Version.  I  will  not  go  over  the  different 
meanings  that  have  been  assigned  to  them,  but 
will  only  ask  my  reader,  if  he  have  not  particu- 
larly attended  to  the  subject,  in  what  sense  he 
has  understood  them  ?  The  rendering  should  be, 
"  Blessed  are  the  mild,  for  they  will  inherit  the 
land";  that  is,  "the  promised  land."  The  pas- 
sage cannot  be  understood  without  attention  to 
the  conceptions  of  the  Jews.  They  believed,  that, 
if  they  obeyed  God,  they  should  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  "  the  promised  land  "  ;  if  they  disobeyed 
him,  that  they  would  be  removed  from  it,  and 
scattered  among  other  nations.  Hence  "the  in- 
heriting of  the  land  "  was  in  their  minds  but  an- 
other name  for  the  enjoying  of  God's  favor.  In 
this  associated  and  figurative  sense  the  terms 
were  used  by  Christ  His  meaning  was,  literally, 
Blessed  are  the  mild,  for  they  will  enjoy  the  favor 
of  God.  In  the  Psalm  (xxxvii.  11)  from  which  he 
borrowed  the  words,  they  are,  probably,  to  be  un- 
derstood literally. 

These  examples  may  serve  in  some  measure  to 
show,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the 
meaning  even  of  passages  which  may  seem  at  first 
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Tiew  to  present  little  difficulty.  If,  therefore,  we 
may  hesitate  about  the  true  sense  of  those  quoted 
by  Triuitarians,  this  circumstance  will  aflbrd  no 
ground  for  hesitation  in  rejecting  the  Trinitarian 
sense.  We  must  not  assign  an  absurd  meaning  • 
to  a  passage,  because  we  are  unable  to  satisfy  our- 
selves about  the  meaning  intended.  He  would 
reason  very  ill,  who,  because  he  was  una'ble  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  what  was  meant  by  our 
Saviour  when  he  spoke  of  eating  his  flesh  and 
drinking  his  blood,  should,  on  that  account,  adopt 
the  Roman  Catholic  exposition  of  his  words. 

In  what  follows,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
passages  of  the  New  Testament.  If  the  doctrines 
of  Trinitarians  were  not  taught  by  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  it  would  be  a  superfluous  labor  to  ex- 
amine the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
have  been  represented  as  containing  indications  of 
them.*  There  are  arguments  so  futile  that  one 
may  be  excused  from  remarking  upon  them.  At 
the  present  day,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  writer  of  the  first  chapters  of  Gene- 
sis was  not  a  Trinitarian ;  or  that  there  is  no  evi- 

*  [**  The  Old  Testament,"  says  Professor  Stuart,  **  does  bat  ob- 
scurely (if  at  all)  reveal  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity On  the  sap- 
position  that  has  been  made,  namely,  that  the  full  development  of 
Trinity  was  not  made,  and  conld  not  be  made,  nntll  the  time  of  the 
Saviour's  incarnation,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  nothing  more  than  pre- 
paratory hints  should  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament  respecting  it 
He  who  finds  more  than  these  there,  has  reason,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
to  apprehend  that  his  speculations  in  theology  have  stronger  hold 
npoo  him  than  the  prindpies  of  philology.**  —  Biblical  Repository  foi 
J«fy«  1835,  pp.  105  - 106.] 
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dence  for  the  doctrine  in  the  words  of  Isaiah 
(vi.  3),  "Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts'*; 
though,  according  to  Dr.  William  Lowth,  a  stand- 
ard commentator  on  the  Prophets,  "  the  Christian 
Church  hath  always  thought  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  blessed  Trinity  was  implied  in  this  repetition.'' 
Another  expositor  of  equal  note.  Bishop  Patrick, 
tells  us,  that  "  many  of  the  ancient  Fathers  think 
there  is  a  plain  intimation  of  the  Trinity  in  these 
words, '  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord '  " ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  one  should  go  into  an  ex- 
planation of  this  proposition,  for  the  sake  of  re- 
moving any  difficulty  in  comprehending  it.  The 
passage  of  the  Old  Testament  which  is  most  re- 
lied upon  by  Trinitarians  is  found  in  Isaiah  ix.  6. 
It  has  been  often  explained.  There  is,  I  think,  no 
evidence  that  it  relates  to  Christ ;  and  if  it  do,  the 
common  version  of  it  is  incorrect  It  may  be  thus 
rendered :  — 

"  For  anto  as  a  child  ia  born, 
Unto  VLB  a  son  is  giren  ; 

And  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder; 
And  he  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  coonsellor,  mighty  potentate, 
Everlasting  father,  prince  of  peace."* 

*  I  quote  the  translation  given  by  the  Rev.  Geoige  B.  Noyei  in 
his  Sermon  upon  Isaiah  ix.  6,  lately  pablished,  and  refer  to  the  niae 
discourse  for  its  explanation  and  defence.  I  do  so  the  more  raadiljy 
as  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  respect  for  that  aUe 
and  accurate  scholar,  and  my  strong  interest  in  those  labors  by  which 
he  is  contributing  so  much  toward  a  better  andentanding  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures. 

[The  sermon  here  referred  to  was  repablished  in  No.  78  of  the 
Tracts  of  the  American  Unitarian  Aasociation.    See  alao,  on  lUi 
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I  proceed,  then,  to  remark  upon  the  principal 
passages  adduced  by  Trinitarians  professedly  from 
the  New  Testament  in  support  of  their  doctrines ; 
and  in  doing  so  shall  distribute  them  into  several 
different  classes,  according  to  the  different  errors 
which  have  led  to  their  misuse.  The  sources  of 
misinterpretation  and  mistake  will  thus  appear, 
and  in  regard  to  the  texts  of  less  importance  which 
I  shall  omit  to  notice,  it  will  in  general  be  easy  to 
determine  to  what  head  t^ey  are  to  be  referred,  and 
in  what  manner  understood. 


CLASS    I. 

To  the  first  class  we  may  refer  InterpohUed  cmd 
Corrupted  PcLSsages.     Such  are  the  following. 

passage,  the  remarks  of  the  Rer,  Dr.  Nojes  in  the  Christian  Exami- 
ner  for  January,  1836,  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  392-295.  The  article  just 
cited  examines  the  qn^tion,  "  Whether  the  Deity  of  the  Messiah  be 
a  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament,**  with  particular  reference  to  the 
statements  and  reasonings  of  Hengstenberg,  in  his  Christology.  In 
connection  with  two  others  by  which  it  was  followed,  on  the  **  Mean- 
ing of  the  Ude  Angd  of  Jehovah^  as  used  in  Scriptare,**  and  "  The 
Angd  of  Jehovah  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  not  identical  with 
the  Messiah,**  (see  die  Christian  Examiner  for  May  and  Jnly,  1836,) 
it  presents,  probably,  the  ablest  and  most  satisfactory  discussion  of 
die  subject  of  which  it  treats  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. —  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  translation  given  above, 
**  mighty  potentate**  instead  of"  the  mighty  God,**  as  in  the  Common 
Version,  is  supported,  substantially,  by  the  authority  of  Luther, 
Oeteniof ,  De  Wette,  and  Biaurer.] 

SO* 
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Acts  XX.  28.  Here  in  the  Common  Version,  we 
find  these  words :  "  To  feed  the  church  of  God, 
which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood." 
Instead  of  "  the  chutch  of  God,"  the  true  reading 
is  "  the  church  of  the  Lord."  * 

1  Timothy  iii.  16.  "  God  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh."  The  reading  Seo^  {God)  is  spurious;  but 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  we  should  read  & 
(who  or  he  who)  or  o  {which). 

1  John  V.  7.  The  famous  text  of  the  three  heath 
enly  witnesses.^  The  value  that  has  been  formerly 
attached  to  this  passage,  though  unquestionably 

*  [Among  the  critics  and  commentators  who  regard  this  as  the 
genuine  or  as  the  most  probable  reading,  may  be  mentioned  the 
names  of  Grotius,  Wetstcin,  Michaelis  (Anmerk.  in  Ioc.)»  Bp.  Manh, 
Griesbach,  Schott,  Hcinriehs,  Rosenmiiller,  Kninocl,  Lachmann,  Ti- 
schendorf,  Meyer,  Dc  Wette,  Olshaosen,  Baamgarten,  Adam  Clarkei 
John  Pje  Smith,  Stnart  (BibL  Repos.  for  April,  1SS8,  p.  31 5),  Barnet, 
Hackett,  Davidson,  Tregellcs.] 

t  [This  text  is  generally  referred  to,  for  conciseness,  as  **  I  John 
V.  7,"  though  in  fact  the  sparions  words  form  a  part  of  the  7th  and 
8th  verses.  It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  notice  this,  had  not 
some  who  have  written  on  the  subject  been  so  ignorant  as  to  argue 
the  genuineness  of  the  seventh  verso  from  the  assumed  genuineness 
of  the  first  part  of  the  eighth ;  though  the  latter,  equally  with  the 
spurious  portion  of  the  former,  is  wanting  in  all  known  Greek  manu- 
scripts written  before  the  invention  of  printing,  in  all  the  ancient  ver- 
sions but  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  even  in  the  oldest  manuscripts  of 
that ;  is  quoted  by  no  ancient  Greek  Father,  and  by  no  Latin  Fadwr 
before  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century.  The  following  are  the 
verses  in  question,  as  translated  in  the  Ck>mmon  Version,  die* spu- 
rious portion  being  enclosed  in  marks  of  parenthesis : — 

"  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  (in  heaven,  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  these  three  are  one.  8.  And  there 
are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth),  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and 
the  blood  :  and  these  three  agree  in  one.**] 
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interpolated,  may  be  estimated  from  the  obstinacy 
with  which  it  has  been  contended  for,  from  its  still 
retaining  its  place  as  genuine  in  the  editions  of 
the  Common  Version,  and  even  in  editions  of  the 
original  professedly  formed  on  the  text  of  Gries- 
bach,  from  the  lingering  glances  cast  toward  it  by 
sach  writers  as  Bishop  Middleton,  and  from  the 
pertinacity  with  which  the  more  ignorant  or  big- 
oted class  of  controversialists  continue  to  quote 
and  even  defend  it 

After  all  that  has  been  written  concerning  these 
texts,  no  one  of  them  requires  particular  notice  ex- 
cept that  from  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.  •  Of 
this  the  true  reading  and  proper  explanation  are 
both  doubtful.  In  respect  to  the  reading,  the 
question  is,  as  I  have  mentioned,  between  09  (who 
or  he  who)  and  o  {which).  Oriesbach  gives  the 
preference  to  the  former,  but  it  has  been  shown,  I 
think,  that  he  is  incorrect  in  the  citation  of  his  au- 
thorities.*    The  original  reading,  I  believe  to  have 

*  See  Laarence*8  BemarkB  apon  Griesbach's  Classification  of  Man- 
oscripta,  pp.  71  -  83.  According  to  Griesbach,  of  the  Versions  (which 
aa  regards  this  text  afibrd  by  far  the  most  important  evidence  to  be 
addnoed),  the  Arabic  of  the  Polyglot,  and  the  Slavonic,  alone  sup- 
port the  reading  6ff<^ ;  in  all  the  others,  a  pronoun  is  nsed  answering 
to  Of  or  to  o.  That  is  to  say,  the  Coptic,  the  Sahidic,  and  the  Phi- 
lozenian  Syriac  in  itt  marpim^  express  the  pronoun  6f ;  the  Vulgate, 
and  the  older  Latin  versions,  S,  quod;  and  the  Peshito  or  vulgar  Syri- 
ac, the  Philoxenian  Syriac  in  its  text,  the  Erpenian  Arabic,  the  ^thi- 
opic,  and  the  Armenian,  use  a  pronoun  which  may  be  translated  in- 
differenUy  »  who^  or  <*  which." 

Bat  aooording  to  Dr.  Laurence,  whose  statements  I  see  no  reason 
to  distrost,  "  the  Coptic,  the  Sahidic,  and  the  Philoxenian  versions  do 
noi  oeoeMarily  read  ^f ,  but  moat  probably  o,"  and  '*  the  Peshito  or 
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been  o  (which).  For  this  the  external  evidence, 
when  fairly  adjusted,  seems  greatly  to  preponder- 
ate ;  and  it  may  have  been  altered  by  transcribers 
first  into  09,  and  afterwards  into  ^€09,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  theological  interpretation  of  the  pas* 
sage,  according  to  which  the  mystery  spoken  of 
was    Christ,  —  an   interpretation   that  appears  to 

vulgar  Syriac,  the  Erpenian  Arabic,  and  the  JSthiopic,  do  not  indif- 
ferently read  Off  or  o,  but  indisputably  o.**  *'  The  Armenian  reada 
neither  or  nor  o,  but,  in  conjunction  with  the  Byzantine  text,  Onk.** 
Of  all  these  versions,  therefore,  Qriesbach's  account  ia  incorrect;  and 
the  number  and  importance  of  those  which  iavor  the  reading  2,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  fact  of  its  having  been,  from  the  first,  the  read- 
ing of  the  whole  Western  Church,  produce  a  preponderating  weight 
of  evidence  in  its  favor. 

In  regard  to  the  Philoxenian  version.  Dr.  Laurence,  as  may  Appcv 
firom  what  is  quoted,  expresses  himself  with  some  obscurity.  But  I 
presume  his  opinion  was,  that  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  margin  it 
probably  reads  o.    See  White's  note  in  his  edition  of  this  version. 

[Later  investigations  have  shown  that  the  statements  of  Dr.  Lan- 
rence  here  relied  on  are  in  several  respects  erroneous.  Bat  befon 
pointing  out  tlicir  inaccuracy,  it  may  bo  well,  for  the  better  understand- 
ing of  the  subject,  to  mention  the  dates  generally  assigned  by  scfaol- 
ars  to  the  ancient  versions  which  contain  this  passage.  The  Old 
Latin  or  Italic,  and  the  Peshito  Syriac,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
made  in  the  second  century ;  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic,  in  the  third,  or 
the  latter  part  of  the  second ;  the  ^thiopic,  Gothic,  and  Latin  Vol- 
gate,  in  the  fourth ;  the  Armenian,  in  the  fifth ;  the  Philoxenian  or 
Harclean  Syriac  was  completed  A.  D.  508,  and  revised  A.  D.  61& 
Later  versions  are  the  Greorgian,  of  the  sixth  century,  but  since  al- 
tered from  the  Slavonic,  made  in  the  ninth ;  and  the  Arabic  veruoos, 
one  edited  by  Erpenius,  supposed  to  be  made  from  the  Syriac^  an- 
other published  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots,  made  fh>m  the 
Greek,  —  both  of  uncertain  date  and  very  little  valae,  —  and  still  an- 
other of  the  ninth  century,  made  from  the  Greek  at  Emesa  in  Syria 
by  one  Daniel  Philentolos,  a  manuscript  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Library. 

In  regard  to  the  reading  of  the  present  puMge  in  theae  TeiitoM, 
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have  beeii  given  it  at  an  early  period.  Bat  the 
passage,  I  believe,  has  no  reference  to  Christ  per- 
sonally. 

The  words  translated  "  mystery  of  godliness,"  as 
if  purposely  to  obscure  the  sense,  should  be  ren- 
dered "  the  new  doctrine  of  piety,"  or  "  concerning 
piety  " ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  an  awkward  collo- 

the  following  is  beliered  to  be  a  correct  account  of  the  hcta  which 
may  now  be  cooMdered  as  established.  The  Old  Latin  or  Italic  rer- 
sion,  and  the  Latin  Vnlgate,  read  quod^  corresponding  to  S,  tMch ;  — 
the  Gothic,  as  edited  by  Gabelentz  and  Loebe,  has  the  masculine  rela- 
tire,  answering  to  Ht^  who,  though  the  word  corresponding  to  fivarff- 
pmi^^  nma^  is  feminine ;  —  the  Peshito  Sjriac,  the  CopUc,  the  Sahidic, 
the  JEthiopic,  the  Armenian,  the  Philoxenian  Sjriac  both  in  the  text 
aad  in  the  margin,  the  Erpenian  Arabic,  and  the  Arabic  of  Philen- 
toloa  (see  Hug's  Introd.  to  the  N.  T.,  \  107,  3d  ed.),  use  a  pronoun 
winch  may  here  be  indifferently  translated  who  or  u^ueh ;  —  the  Arabic 
of  the  Polyglot,  the  Slaronic,  and  the  Georgian,  support  the  reading 
Oirff,  Ocd,  In  most  of  the  ambiguous  rersions,  the  relative  pronoun 
hM  the  same  form  for  all  the  genders ;  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  it 
Is  mascnHne,  hat  the  word  answering  to  fivarripiov  being  also  mascu- 
line, we  have  no  means  of  determining  whether  the  translators  had 
before  them  6t  or  o.  In  respect  to  the  Armenian  version,  the  Eclectic 
Beriew  for  January  1831,  p.  48,  gives  a  quotation,  apparently  from 
a  later  edition  of  Dr.  Laurence*8  Essay,  according  to  which  he  no 
kmger  claims  it  as  supporting  the  refiding  OccSf,  but  leaves  its  testi- 
mony doubtftiL  The  Eclectic  Reviewer  himself,  Dr.  Henderson,  and 
Dr.  Tr^gelles,  for  wh9m  a  special  collation  of  Zohrab*s  edition  of  this 
Terrioo  has  been  made  by  a  competent  scholar,  represent  it  as  read- 
ing a  pronomi  equivalent  to  either  Ss  or  ^,  as  stated  above.  As  to 
the  Philoxenian  Syriac,  see  the  note  of  White,  referred  to  by  Bfr. 
Norton. 

The  evidence  of  the  ancient  versions  is  particularly  important  in 
regard  to  this  passage,  on  account  of  the  slight  difference  between 
the  three  readings  as  written  in  the  ancient  Greek  manuscripts.  In 
tin  oDcial  or  more  ancient  manuscripts,  Otos,  6s,  and  S  were  writ- 
ten neariy  as  follows :  (50,  00,  O.  The  change  from  one  of  these 
to  another  could  therefore  be  much  more  easily  made  in  the 
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cation  of  words  in  English,  we  may  connect  the 
epithet  *'  great "  with  the  substantives  "  pillar  and 
foundation  '^ ;  an  arrangement  which,  though  con- 
trary to  the  construction  of  the  original,  sufficiently 
expresses  the  sense.  The  following  rendering,  then, 
I  believe,  gives  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle. 

''  I  thus  write  to  you,  hoping  to  come  to  you 

Greek  inanuscripts  than  in  those  of  the  ancient  rersions.  The  more 
important  of  these  yersions  represent  the  text  of  manascripCi  tu 
older,  probably,  than  any  that  have  come  down  to  ns.  They  repie- 
sent,  moreover,  the  text  of  manoscripts  found  in  ooantries  widely  sep- 
arated from  each  other.  Their  testimony  has  therefore  not  only  the 
weight  of  the  highest  antiquity,  but  is  far  more  independent,  than 
that  of  the  great  mass  of  modem  manuscripts.  A  lar^^e  majority  of 
these  were  written  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuriea,  or  later, 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  and 
under  influences  which  tended  to  produce  a  uniformity  of  text.  (See 
Norton's  Genuineness  of  the  Grospels,  YoL  I.,  Additional  Note  A, 
pp.  xxx.-xxxii.)  In  many  passages  the  reading  which  the  great 
body  of  them  present  differs  from  that  which  is  proved  to  be  genu- 
ine by  the  agreement  of  the  most  ancient  witnesses  combined  with 
internal  evidence.  It  is  accordingly  a  well-established  principle  of 
criticism,  to  use  the  words  of  Tregelles,  that  "the  maaa  of  reeent 
documents  possesses  no  determining  voice,  in  a  qnettion  aa  to  what 
we  should  receive  as  genuine  readings.**  When,  therefore*  we  find 
that  the  evidence  of  the  nine  oUlett  veniong  in  favor  of  a  relative 
pronoun  as  the  original  reading  in  this  passage  is  confirmed  by  the 
Jive  oldest  and  beM  mantucripU  which  we  poflsees  (the  Alexandrine, 
Ephrem,  Augian,  and  Boemerian  reading  or,  the  Clermont  9),  and 
also  by  the  earliest  Fathers  to  whose  testimony  we  can  appeal  with  any 
confidence,  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  the  reading  Om,  though 
found  in  all  but  three  of  the  cursive,  and  in  two  of  the  later  nncial 
manuscripts,  is  a  corruption  of  the  original.  It  ui  perhape  worth 
noting,  that  ene  of  the  more  recent  manuscripts  which  read  5ff,  the 
Codex  Colbertinns  2844  (numbered  17  in  the  Epistles  by  the  critical 
editors),  is  of  peculiar  value.  Eichhom,  as  quoted  by  Tr^gellet, 
speaks  of  it  as  "  full  of  the  most  excellent  and  oldest  readingi " ;  §ad 
styles  it  "  the  Queen  of  the  manuscripts  in  cnreive  letters." 
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shortly;  bat  shoald  I  be  delayed,  that  yon  may 
know  how  you  ought  to  conduct  yourself  in  the 
house  of  God,  that  is,  the  assembly  of  the  living 
God.  Beyond  doubt,  the  great  pillar  and  founda- 
tion of  the  true  religion  is  the  new  doctrine  con- 
cerning piety,  which  has  been  made  known  in  hu- 
man weakness,  proved  true  by  divine  power,  while 

We  are  left  then  to  decide  between  os  and  S,  The  qnestSon  which 
of  theae  readings  is  to  be  preferred  is  rendered  more  difficnlt  ^  solu- 
tion bj  the  ambiguoos  evidence  of  most  of  the  versions,  and,  it  maj 
be  added,  of  nany  of  the  Fathers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discats  it 
here.  Among  modem  critics,  6s  is  regarded  as  the  most  probable 
reading  by  Benson,  Griesbach,  Schott,  Vatcr,  RosenmuUer,  Hein- 
richs,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Olshansen,  Wiesinger,  Hother,  Lacbmann, 
Tischendorf,  Davidson,  and  Tregelles ;  o  is  preferred  by  Erasmus, 
Orotios,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Wetstein,  and  Professor  Porter. 

One  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  and  to  examine  the 
authorities  for  the  statements  which  have  here  been  made,  may  con- 
solt,  in  addition  to  the  notes  of  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Scholz,  and 
Tischendorf,  in  their  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  the  Eclectic 
Review  for  January  1831,  Art  III. ;  Porter's  Principles  of  Textual 
CriticiBm,  (London,  1848,)  pp.  482-493  ;  Davidson's  Biblical  Criti- 
dam,  (London,  1853,)  Vol.  II.  pp.  382  >  403  ;  Tregelles*s  Account  of 
the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  (London,  1854,)  pp. 
ti7  '  231 ;  and  the  able  reviews  of  Porter  and  Davidson,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Noyes  (who  prefers  the  reading  5ff),  in  the  Christian  Examiner 
for  Jannary  1850,  and  May  1853.  The  note  of  Wetstein  deserves 
particniariy  to  be  studied.  —  Of  the  earlier  defenders  of  the  common 
reading  of  this  passage,  the  ablest,  perhaps,  is  Berriman,  whose 
**  Critical  Dissertation  upon  1  Tim.  Hi.  16  "  appeared  in  1741.  Among 
ha  later  champions,  the  most  prominent  is  Dr.  Ebeneser  Hen- 
derson, whose  essay  on  the  subject,  entitled  "  The  Great  Mystery 
of  Godliness  Incontrovertible,**  &c.,  was  published  in  London  in 
1830,  and  reprinted,  with  additional  observations  by  Professor  Stu- 
art, in  the  Biblical  Repository  for  January  1832.  The  remark  of 
Dr.  Davidson,  that  "  Henderson's  reasoning  to  show  that  the  Old 
Syriac  Tersion  may  have  had  Of  or  equally  well  as  o,  is  a  piece  of 
special  pleading  undeserving  of  notice,'*  may  be  applied  with  justice 
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angels  were  looking  on,  which  has  been  prodaimed 
to  the  Gentiles,  believed  in  the  world,  and  has  ob- 
tained a  glorious  reception." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  .chapter  of  this 
Epistle,  St  Paul  speaks  earnestly,  and  at  length, 
of  the  prayers  to  be  offered  by  Christians  in  their 
public  as^iemblies.     The  main  object  of  their  thus 

to  many  other  parts  of  this  essay.  The  careftil  inquirer  will  find  thai 
it  aboonds  in  misstatements  and  false  assamptiona ;  and  wiU  be  aa- 
tonisUed  at  the  supprettion  of  important  fact8«  of  which  it  hardly 
seems  possible  that  the  author  can  hare  been  ignorant  Some  of 
Dr.  Henderson's  errors  are  pointed  oat  jn  the  article  in  the  Edactie 
Beview  before  referred  to,  and  in  the  Christian  Examiner  for  Jam* 
ary  1850,  p.  29,  note.  There  are  other  important  mistakes  and  omis- 
sions not  there  noted,  particolarly  in  his  account  of  the  eyideaoe  of 
the  Fathers. 

Professor  Stoart,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  Letters  to  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  contained  in  his  '*  Miscellanies,**  published  in  1846,  has  foma 
remarks  on  this  passage,  in  which  he  has  repeated  many  of  Dr. 
Henderson's  errors,  and  added  others  of  his  own.  After  the  itata- 
ments  and  references  which  have  been  made,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
point  these  out  in  detaiL  But  though  the  accuracy  of  Profeeior 
Stuart  cannot  be  relied  on,  he  has  shown  his  candor  in  the  following 
honest  concession,  whicn  is  quoted  with  approbation  by  Dr.  DaTid- 
son,  himself  a  Trinitarian. 

"  I  cannot  feel,*'  he  says,  in  concluding  his  remarks  snpplementaiy 
to  Dr.  Henderson's  essay,  "  that  the  contest  on  the  salject  of  tba 
reading  can  profit  one  side  so  mudi,  or  harm  the  other  so  mndi, 
as  disputants  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  hare  supposed. 
Whoever  attentively  studies  John  xviL  20-86,  1  John  L  3,  iL  5, 
iv.  15, 16,  and  other  passages  of  the  like  tenor,  will  se<e  that  *God 
might  be  manifest '  in  the  person  of  Christf  without  the  neceasaiy 
implication  of  the  proper  divinity  of  the  Saviour ;  at  least,  that  the 
phraseology  of  Scripture  does  admit  of  other  constructions  besides 
this ;  and  other  ones,  moreover,  which  are  not  forced.  And  con- 
ceding this  fact,  less  is  determined  by  the  contest  about  St  and  6f^ 
in  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  than  might  seem  to  be  at  first  Tiew."— Biblical 
Repository  for  January,  18S2,  p.  79.] 
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associating  together  was  to  excite  their  feelings  of 
piety  by  mutual  sympathy.  Then  follow  direc- 
tions respecting  the  well-ordering  of  a  Christian 
community  or  church,  and  the  proper  character  of 
its  officers ;  and,  in  conclusion,  the  Apostle  recurs 
to  the  great  distinctive  character  of  Christianity, 
its  new  doctrine  of  piety  to  God,  that  state  of 
mind  which  their  assemblies  were  particularly  in- 
tended to  cherish.  Thus  we  have  a  connected 
train  of  thought.  But  if  the  conclusion  ,of  the 
passage  be  explained  of  the  manifestation  of 
Christ,  or  of  Ood,  in  the  flesh,  a  new  subject  is 
abruptly  introduced,  having  but  a  remote  cpnnec- 
tion  with  what  precedes ;  and  one  which  we  per- 
ceive no  re'ason  for  the  Apostle's  adverting  to  in 
this  place.* 


CLASS    II. 


JPduagts  relating  to   Christ  which  have  been  miS' 

translated. 

To  this  class  belongs  Philippians  ii.  5,  seqq. 
Here  the  Common  Version  makes  the  Apostle 
say  of  Christ,  that  he  "  thought  it  not  robbery  to 
be  equal  with  Grod."  This  has  been  considered 
a  decisive  argument  that  Christ  is  God;  though 

*  [For  a  notice  of  the  yarioos  readings  of  some  other  passages 
■apposed  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  see  Appen- 
dix, Note  C] 

SI 
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it  is  ail  absurdity  to  say  of  any  being,  that  be 
"  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  him- 
self." Perhaps  no  text,  however,  has  been  more 
frequently  quoted  or  referred  to.*  But  it  now 
seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  words 
have  been  mistranslate^.  In  the  verses  that  fol- 
low, the  verbal  rendering  of  «/  /lopif}^  Seoi;  is,  "  in 
the  form  of  God,"  and  that  of  fu>p0^)^  BouXov,  **  the 
form  of  a  servant."  But  as  these  phrases  do  not 
correspond  to  our  modes  of  expression,  they  c^ 
hardly  convey  a  distinct  meaning  to  most  readers. 
"  To  be  in  the  form  of  .another,"  as  here  used, 
means  "  to  appear  as  another,"  "  to  be  as  another." 
In  a  translation  it  is  better  to  substitute  one  of 
these  equivalent,  but  more  intelligible  phrases. 
The  whole  passage  may  be  thus  rendered:  — 

"  Let  the  same  disposition  [Let  the  same  hu- 
mility and  benevolence]  be  in  you  which  was  in 
Jesus  Christ,  who  being  as  Crod  did  not  think  that 
his  equality  with  God  was  to  be  eagerly  retained ; 
but  divested  himself  of  it,  and  made  himself  as  a 
servant  and  was  as  men  are,  and  being  in  the  com- 
mon condition  of  man,  humbled  himself,  and  was 
submissive,  even  to  death,  the  death  of  the  cross." 

Christ  was  "  in  the  form  of  God,"  or  "  the  im- 
age of  God,"  or  "  as  God " ;  he  was  "  like  God," 

•  Thns  Dr.  Watta  in  one  of  hia  hymns  :  — 

"  Yet  there  is  one  of  haman  frame, 
Jesus  arrayed  in  flesh  and  blood. 
Thinks  it  no  robbery  to  claim 
A  full  equality  with  God. 
Their  glory  shines  with  equal  beams,**  &c 

Rook  II.,  ^.  il 
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er  he  was  "equal  with  God"  (the  latter  words 
being  correctly  understood) ;  because  he  was  a 
minister  in  the  hands  of  God,  wholly  under  his 
direction ;  because  his  words  were  the  words  of 
God,  his  miracles,  the  works  of  the  Father  who 
sent  him,  and  his  authority  as  a  teacher  and  legis- 
lator, that  of  the  Almighty,  not  human,  but  divine. 
Yet  notwithstanding  that  he  bore  the  high  char- 
acter of  (Jod's  messenger  and  representative  to 
men,  with  all  the  powers  connected  with  it,  he 
was  not  eager  to  display  that  character,  or  exer- 
cise those  powers,  for  the  sake  of  any  personal 
advantage,  or  of  assuming  any  rank  or  splendcH* 
oorresponding  to  his  pre-eminence  over  all  other 
men.  "Being  rich,  for  our  sakes  he  became 
poor."*  He  divested  himself  as  it  were  of  his 
powers,  lowered  himself  to  the  condition  of  com- 
mon men,  lived  as  they  live,  exposed  to  their 
deprivations  and  sufferings,  and  voluntarily,  as  if 
weak  as  they,  submitted  to  an  ignominious  and 
torturing  death.  —  When  it  is  affirmed  that  Christ 
made  himself  as  a  servant,  these  words  are  illus- 
trated by  those  which  he  himself  used,  while  in- 
culcating, like  the  Apostle,  the  virtues  of  humility 
and  benevolence,  with  a  like  reference  to  his  own 
example:  "The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be 
served,  but  to  serve."  f  It  is  in  imitation  of  this 
example,  that  he  directs  him,  "who  would  be 
chief  among  his  disciples,  to  become  the  servant 
of  aU."  t 

*  [a  Cor.  viiL  9.]  f  Bfatthew  zz.  SS.  |  [Mark  x.44.] 
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I  PROCEED  to  another  example.  It  is  the  mis- 
translation of  the  word  alS>p€^  by  the  English  word 
*'  worlds,"  in  the  commencement  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.*  For  giving  this  sense  to  the  origi- 
nal term,  there  is  not,  I  think,  any  authority  to  be 
found  either  in  Hellenistic  or  classic  Greek.  It 
was  not  so  used  till  long  after  the  composition 
of  this  Epistle.  In  the  theological  dialect  of  Chris- 
tians, this  sense  was  assigned  to  it  in  reference  to 
the  present  passage  and  to  another  in  this  Epistle 
(Ch.  xi.  3) ;  and  the  corresponding  Latin  word  siscU' 
lum  acquired  the  same  meaning.  The  Greek  word 
alcop  was  used  to  denote  a  space  of  time  of  con- 
siderable length,  leaving  its  precise  limits  unde- 
fined. Hence  it  denotes,  secondarily,  the  state  of 
things  existing  during  such  a  period.  In  this  sense 
it  often  occurs  in  the  New  Testament.  We  use 
the  word  ag'e  in  a  like  signification,  employing  it 
to  denote  the  men  of  a  particular  period,  consid- 
ered in  reference  to  their  circumstances  and  char- 
acter, as  when  we  speak  of  the  "  manners  of  an 
age,"  '^  the  learning  of  an  age,"  &cc  So,  likewise, 
the  word  time  is  used,  though,  by  an  idiom  of  onr 
language,  rather  in  the  plural  than  the  singular,  as 
in  the  phrase,  "  the  times  of  the  Messiah."  Shake- 
speare, however,  says  in  the  singular,  ^'  the  time  is 

*  There  can  be  no  reason  for  not  explaining  the  passages  in  die 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  which  I  beliere  to  have  been  misundentood, 
though  I  do  not  regard  the  Epistle  as  the  work  of  St  Paal  or  any 
other  Apostle.  My  reasons  for  this  opinion  I  hare  formerij  glten 
in  the  Christian  Examiner  (Vols.  IV.,  V.,  YL),  in  a  aeries  of  artidfls 
which  I  may,  perhaps,  at  some  time  republish. 
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oat  of  joint,"  *  nieaning,  "the  present  state  of  things 
is  in  disorder." 

In  the  passage  under  consideration,  al&pe^,  <<  ages," 
most  probably,  I  think,  denotes  the  "  different  states 
orthings  which,  in  saccessive  periods,  would  result 
from  Christianity."  In  the  Epistle  to  the^  Ephe- 
sians,  it  is  used,  I  suppose,  in  the  same  sense,  Ch. 
iiL  ver.  11,  xara  irpodeaw  tS>p  altovoDV  ^v  eTrolijaev 
€P  Xpurr^  Ifjaov  r^  tcvpi^  iqfuop^  "  conformably  to 
a  disposition  of  the  ages  which  he  has  made  by 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord";  f  and  probably  also  in 
the  same  Epistle  (ii.  7)  where  the  Apostle  speaks 
of  the  favor  of  God  that  will  be  manifested  "  in  the 
ages  to  come."  In  these  passages,  as  well  as  in 
that  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  refer- 
ence, I  presume,  extends  beyond  this  life  to  the 
future  condition  of  Christians,  to  "  the  ages  "  after 
death,  f  Thus,  then,  I  woidd  render  and  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  in  the 
first  five  verses  of  this  Epistle :  — 

"  Grod,  who  at  different  times  and  in  different 
ways  formerly  spoke  to  our  fathers  by  the  Proph- 
ets, has  at  last  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son,  whom 

*  [Himlet,  Act  I.  Sc.  V.] 

t  Not,  as  in  the  Common  Version, ''  according  to  the  eternal  pur- 
pose, which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesns  onr  Lord.'' 

X  In  Hebrews  xL  3,  al&¥€s  is  again  translated  "  worlds."  Here  we 
may  render  thns :  **  Through  faith  we  understand  that  the  ages  have 
been  so  ordered  by  the  power  of  God,  that  what  is  seen  had  not  its 
origin  in  what  was  conspicuous.'*  The  meaning  of  the  writer  I  con- 
ceire  to  hare  been,  that  through  faith  we  believe  that  Christianity 
with  all  its  results  is  to  be  referred  to  the  power  of  God,  not  having 
had  its  origin  in  any  state  of  things  previously  existing. 

21  • 
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he  has  appointed  heir  of  all,*  through  whom  also 
he  has  given  form  to  the  ages,t  who  being  a  reflec- 
tion of  his  glory,  and  an  image  of  his  perfections, 
and  ruling  all  things  with  authority  from  him,| 
after  having  cleansed  us  from  our  sins  by  himself 
alone,  §  has  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high ;  being  as  much  greater  than  the 
angels,  as  the  title  which  he  has  obtained  is  pre* 
eminent  above  theirs.  For  to  which  of  the  angels 
did  God  ever  say.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have 
I  made  thee  so  ?  And  again,  I  will  be  to  him  a  Far 
ther,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  Son  ?  " 

Another  passage  which  may  be  mentioned  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  thus 
rendered  in  the  Common  Version  :  — 

"  And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come, 
and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  may 
know  him  that  is  true ;  and  we  are  in  him  that  is 
true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ     This  is  the 


*  We  may  suppose  that,  the  preceding  dispennations  of  God  being 
intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christianity,  Christ  is  represented 
as  "  heir  of  all "  which  has  been  accomplished  by  them  ;  or  the  figu- 
rative term  heir  may  be  used  with  reference  to  the  title  of  Scm  ini" 
mediately  before  given  to  Christ,  and  "  heir  of  all  **  maj  be  eqnir- 
alent  to  "  Lord  of  all,"  denoting  that  Christ  has  been  appotaled  "  liead 
over  all "  in  the  Christian  dispensation. 

t  Or,  in  other  words,  '*  has  given  form  to  what  exists  and  It  to  ex- 
ist/'  as  the  results  of  Christianity. 

X  Read  avrov,  and  not  avrov,  as  is  suggested,  and  almoat  raqoiredi 
by  the  occurrence  of  avrov  in  the  preceding  clause,  and  by  the  use  af 
tavrov  immediately  after  without  the  insertion  of  itai 

\  That  is,  without  the  intervention  ^  the  sacrifices  of  ths  Jewirii 
law. 
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troe  God  and  eternal  life.     Little  children,  keep 
yourselves  from  idols." 

According  to  the  Trinitarian  exposition  of  these 
words,  the  true  God  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
two  persons,  who  are  so  clearly  distinguished  by 
St.  John,  are  one  being.  But  the  appearance  of 
a  TrinitsLrian  meaning  is  the  result  of  a  false 
translation,  particularly  of  the  improper  insertion 
of  the  word  "even."  The  passage  may  be  thus 
rendered.  Its  sense  may  be  made  clearer  by  going 
back  a  little,  and  beginning  at  verse  18. 

"  We  know  that  whoever  is  born  of  God  avoids 
sin;  the  child  of  God  guards  himself,  and  the 
Wicked  One  cannot  touch  him.  We  are  as- 
sured that  we  are  of  God,  and  that  the  whole 
world  is  subject  to  the  Wicked  One.  And  we 
are  assured  that  the  Son  of  God  has  come,  and 
has  given  us  understanding  to  know  Him  who  is 
True.  And  we  are  with  Him  who  is  True  through 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  True  God,  and 
eternal  life.     Children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols." 

The  meaning  is,  that  He  with  whom  Christians 
are.  He  who  is  True,  is  the  True  God,  arid  the 
giver  of  eternal  life.*     In  the   former  part  of  the 

*  [Compare  rene  1 1 .  The  pronoan  translated  "  He  ^  by  Mr.  Nor- 
ton, or  ''ThU**  in  the  Common  Version,  is  regarded  as  referring  to 
'*Him  who  is  Tme**  by  the  most  unprejudiced  interpreters,  whether 
Trinitarian  or  Unitarian ;  among  others,  by  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Wot- 
atein,  Michaelis,  Moms,  Abp.  Newcome,  Rosenmiiller,  Jaspis,  Schott, 
Winer  (Gram.  4  3d.  1),  Liicke,  De  Wette,  Keander,  Hnther,  Meyer 
(on  Rom.  ix.  5,  2d  ed.),  and  Hofmann  (Schrifibeweis,  I.  128).  The 
inonoan  o^o^  of^en  refers  not  to  the  nearest  preceding  noun,  but  to 
a  remoter  antecedent,  more  prominent  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  See 
2  John  7,  Acts  iv.  11,  and  the  Lexicons  of  the  N.  T.  <u&  voce. 
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passage  St.  John  expresses  the  Jewish  conception 
of  the  personality  and  power  of  Satan.  To  hini} 
the  Wicked  One,  he  regarded  the  heathen  world 
as  subject;  while  believers  were  through  Christ 
with  Him  w^ho  is  True,  the  True  God.  They 
were,  therefore,  to  keep  themselves  from  idols. 

Should  it  be  said  that  these  ideas  are  not  happi- 
ly expressed,  I  answer,  it  is  evident  that  the  author 
of  this  Epistle  was  as  unskilful  a  writer  as  we 
might  expect  to  find  one  originally  a  Gralileean 
fisherman ;  and  should  it  be  brought  as  an  objec- 
tion against  his  being  an  inspired  Apostle,  that  he 
adopted  a  popular  error  of  his  countrymen  respect- 
ing the  existence  and  power  of  a  being,  the  sup- 
posed author  of  evil,  I  would  ask  in  return,  how, 
if  he  were  not  an  inspired  Apostle,  one  thus  ex- 
posed in  common  with  others  to  the  errors  of  his 
age,  rose  so  high  above  his  contemporaries  in 
his  comprehension  of  the  essential  truths  of  re- 
ligion? 

With  the  passage  quoted  from  St  John  may  be 
compared  the  words  of  his  Master,  which  he  had 
previously  recorded :  ^'  And  this  is  etem^  life,  to 
know  thee,  the  only  true  Grod,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent"*  After  having  recorded 
these  words,  with  what  amazement  would  he  have 
been  seized,  had  it  been  revealed  to  him  that  an 
epistle  of  his  own  would  be  interpolated  in  one 
place,  and  its  meaning  perverted  in  another,  for 
the  sake  of  proving  a  doctrine,  about  to  be  gener- 
ally received  by  Christians,  that  he  who  thus  ad- 

*  John  XTU.  3. 
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dressed  the  only  trae  God,  that  he  whom  God  had 
sent,  was  himself  the  only  true  God ! 

To  the  class  of  mistranslations  are  likewise  to 
be  referred  those  passages  which,  on  account  of 
the  omission  of  the  Greek  article,  have  been  so 
rendered  as  to  apply  to  Christ  the  title  of  "  God." 
These,  however,  are  in  this  particular  correctly 
translated  in  the  Common  Version.  As  the  ques- 
tion is  purely  a  critical  one,  I  will  place  the  re- 
marks to  be  made  upon  it  in  a  note.* 

*  The  aignment  for  the  deitj  of  Chrut  founded  upon  the  omis- 
sion of  the  Greek  article  was  reyived  and  bronght  into  notice  in  the 
last  centarj  bj  Granyille  Sharp,  Esq.  He  applied  it  to  eight  texts 
which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned.  The  last  words  of  Ephesians 
T.  5  maj  afford  an  example  of  the  construction  on  which  the  ai^pi- 
meot  is  founded : 

cV  TJ  jSoo-iXcif  TOV  XpcoTov  fcol  6f ov. 

From  die  article  being  inserted  before  X/motoO  and  omitted  before 
OroCi  Bfr.  Sharp  infers  that  both  names  relate  to  the  same  person, 
and  renders,  **  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  our  God."  Conformably  to 
tfie  manner  in  which  he  understands  it,  it  might  be  rendered,  "  in  the 
kingdom  of  him  who  is  Christ  and  God."  The  proper  translation  I 
•appose  to  be  that  of  the  Common  Version,  '*  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
tod  of  God,"  or  "  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  and  of  God." 

The  aignment  of  Sharp  is  defended  bj  Bishop  Middleton  in  his 
Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article.  By  attending  to  the  rule  laid  down 
by  him,  with  its  limitations  and  exceptions,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge 
of  its  applicability  to  the  passages  in  question.    His  rule  is  this :  — 

**  When  two  or  more  attribntives,  joined  by  a  copulative  or  copula- 
tiTet,  are  assumed  of  [relate  to]  the  same  person  or  thing,  before  the 
first  attributiye  the  article  is  inserted,  before  the  remaining  ones  it  is 
omitted."  (pp.  79,  80.) 

By  attributives,  he  understands  adjectives,  participles,  and  nouns 
which  are  significant  of  character,  relation,  and  dignity. 

The  limitations  and  exceptions  to  the  rule  stated  by  him  are  as 
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To  the  class  of  mistranslations  might  strictly.be 
referred  a  very  large  part  of  all  the  passages  ad- 
duced by  Trinitarians,  as  will  appear  from  what 

I.  There  is  no  similar  mle  respecting  ^  names  of  rabstuoas  flo»> 
sidered  as  substances ^  Thus  we  may  saj  6  \i$os  kcu  xpv(r6»,  without 
repeating  the  article  before  xpv(r($ff,  though  we  speak  of  two  different 
substances.  The  reason  of  this  limitation  of  the  rule  is  stated  to  be 
that  "distinct  real  essences  cannot  be  conceired  to  belong  to  the 
same  tiling";  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  same  thing  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  two  different  substances.  —  In  this  case,  then,  it  appean 
that  the  article  is  not  repeated,  because  its  repetition  is  noi  neeessctry  fs 
prevent  ambiguity.  This  is  the  true  principle  which  accounts  for  all 
the  limitations  and  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  are  stated  bj  Bishop 
Middleton  and  others.  It  is  mentioned  thus  early,  that  the  principle 
may  be  kept  in  mind ;  and  its  truth  may  be  remarked  in  the  other 
cases  of  limitation  or  of  exception  to  be  quoted. 

II.  No  similar  rale  applies  to  proper  names.  "  The  reason,"  says 
Middleton,  '*  is  evident  at  once ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  John  and 
Thomas^  the  names  of  two  distinct  persons,  should  be  predicated  of  an 
individual."  (p.  86.)  This  remark  is  not  to  the  purpose ;  for  the  same 
individual  may  have  two  names.  The  true  reason  for  this  limitatkm 
is,  that  proper  names,  when  those  of  the  same  indiridoai,  are  not 
connected  by  a  copulative  or  copulatives,  and  therefore  thai,  wbet 
they  are  thus  connected,  no  ambiguity  arises  from  the  omission  of  the 
article. 

III.  "  Nouns,"  sajTs  Middleton,  "  which  are  the  names  of  abstract 
ideas,  are  also  excluded ;  for,  as  Locke  has  well  obsenred, '  EveiFy 
distinct  abstract  idea  is  a  distinct  essence,  and  the  names  wUch  stand 
for  such  distinct  ideas  are  the  names  of  things  essentiallj  diSmat'" 
{Ibid.)  It  would  therefore,  he  reasons,  be  contradictory  to  suppose  that 
any  quality  were  at  once  amtpla  and  oinudcvcrta.  But  the  names  of 
abstract  ideas  are  used  to  denote  personal  qualities,  and  the  sane  per- 
sonal qualities,  as  they  are  viewed  under  diflfercnt  aspects,  may  be 
denoted  by  different  names.  The  reason  assigned  by  Middletom  is 
therefore  without  force.  The  true  reason  for  the  KmitAtion  is,  thai 
usually  no  ambiguity  arises  from  the  omission  of  the  artlcla  before 
words  of  the  class  mentioned. 

IV.  The  rule,  it  is  further  conceded,  is  not  of  oniTefMl  applicalioa 
as  it  respects  pluraU ;  for,  says  Middleton, "  Though  one  iBdiiMKl 
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follows;  but  my  purpose  under  the  present  head 
has  been  to  remark  only  on  a  few,  in  which  the 
error  is  more  gross  than  usual,  or  the  misuse  of 

may  net,  and  freqaentlj  does  act,  in  seteral  capacities,  it  is  not  likely 
thai  a  multitude  of  indiyidaals  ahoald  all  of  them  act  in  the  tame  sev- 
eral  capacities :  and,  by  the  extreme  improbabUity  that  they  should  be 
represented  as  so  acting,  we  may  be  fbrbidden  to  nndcrstand  the  sec- 
ond plmral  attributive  of  the  persons  designed  in  the  article  prefixed 
to  the  first,  however  the  usage  in  the  singular  might  seem  to  counte- 
naBoe  the  construction.'*  (p.  90.) 

V.  Lastly,  "  we  find,"  he  says,  "  in  very  many  instances,  not  only 
in  the  plural,  but  even  in  the  singular  number,  that  where  attributives 
are  in  dieir  nature  abaoltdefy  incompatible^  i.  e.  where  the  application 
of  die  rule  would  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms,  there  the  first 
attributive  only  has  the  article,  the  perspicuity  of  the  passage  not  re- 
qmring  the  rule  to  he  aecurxUely  obeervedV  (p.  92.) 

Having  thus  laid  down  the  rule,  with  its  limitations  and  exceptions, 
Bbhop  Middleton  applies  it  to  some  of  the  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  adduced  by  Mr.  Sharp  in  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
These  were  Acts  xx.  28  (supposing  the  true  reading  to  be  roO  icvpiov 
Mu  eroG) ;  Ephes.  t.  5 ;  2  Thess.  i.  12 ;  1  Tim.  v.  21  (if  jtvpcov 
■lionld  be  retained  in  the  text) ;  2  Tim.  iv.  l  (if  we  read  rov  Oeov 
Koi  Kvplav) ;  Titus  ii.  13 ;  8  Peter  i.  1 ;  Jnde  4  (supposing  OeSv 
to  belong  to  the  text).  In  four  of  these  eight  texts,  the  reading 
adopted  to  bring  them  within  the  rule  is  probably  spurious,  as  may 
be  seen  by  referring  to  Griesbach ;  and  they  are  in  consequence  either 
given  up,  or  not  strongly  insisted  upon,  by  Middleton.  In  one  of 
the  remaining,  2  Thess.  i.  12,  the  reading  is  Karh  rfjp  x^P^^  ^^^  Oeov 
iipmv  Ktu  Kvpiov  'li;<n>0  Xpurrov.  Of  this  Middleton  is  "  disposed  to 
think  that  it  affords  no  certain  evidence  in  favor  of  BiCr  Sharp,"  be- 
canse  he  **  believes  that  icCpios  in  the  form  of  Kvpios  *lria-ovs  Xpurr6t 
beeame  as  a  title  so  incorporated  with  the  proper  name  as  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  law.**  (pp.  554,  564  )  The  three  remaining  texts  are 
thoee  on  which  he  principally  relies. 

By  the  application  of  the  rule  to  the  passage  last  mentioned,  it  is 
inferred  that  Christ  is  called  "  God,*'  and  ''  the  great  God  "  ;  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  rule  requires  n.s  to  understand  these  titles  as  applied 
to  Um.   The  general  answer  to  this  reasoning  is  as  follows. 

H  appeiiv  byeomparing  the  rule  with  its  exceptioiis  and  limila- 
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which  has  principally  arisen  from  their  being  in- 
correctly rendered.  As  may  readily  be  supposed, 
the  different  classes  of  texts  that  I  have  formed 

tions,  that  it  in  fact  amoaots  to  nothing  more  than  this :  that  when  sob- 
stantives,  adjectives,  or  participles  are  connected  together  hj  a  cap- 
ulative  or  copulatives,  if  the  first  have  the  article,  it  is  to  be  omitted 
before  those  which  follow,  when  they  relate  to  the  same  person  or 
thing;  and  is  to  be  iruertedf  when  thej  relate  to  different  persons 
or  things,  except  when  this  fact  is  snfiBciently  determined  bj  some 
other  circumstance.  The  same  role  exists  respecting  the  use  of  the 
definite  article  in  English. 

The  principle  of  exception  just  stated  is  evidently  that  which  mns 
through  all  the  limitations  and  exceptions  which  Middleton  has  laid 
down  and  exemplified,  and  is  in  itself  perfectly  reasonable.  When, 
from  any  other  circumstance,  it  may  be  clearly  understood  that  dif- 
ferent persons  or  things  are  spoken  of,  then  the  insertion  or  omission 
of  the  article  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 

But  if  this  be  true,  no  argument  for  the  deity  of  Christ  can  be 
drawn  from  the  texts  adduced.  With  regard  to  this  doctrine,  the 
main  question  is,  whether  it  were  taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
and  received  by  their  immediate  disciples.  Antitrinitarians  mainiaiB 
that  it  was  not ;  and  consequently  maintain  that  no  thought  of  it  was 
ever  entertained  by  the  Apostles  and  first  believers.  But  if  this  sup- 
position be  correct,  the  insertion  of  the  article  in  these  texts  was 
wholly  unnecessary.  No  ambiguity  could  result  from  its  omissloiL 
The  imagination  had  not  entered  the  minds  of  men,  that  God  and 
Christ  were  the  same  person.  The  Apostles  in  writing,  and  their 
converts  in  reading,  the  passages  in  question,  could  have  no  nore 
conception  of  one  person  only  being  understood,  in  consequence  of 
the  omission  of  the  article,  than  of  supposing  but  one  substanoe 
to  be  meant  by  the  terms  6  \iBos  xol  xP^oxSr,  on  aooomit  of  tiie 
omission  of  the  article  before  xpva^i.  These  texts,  therefore,  camiot 
be  brought  to  disprove  the  Antitrinitarian  supposition,  because  this 
supposition  must  be  proved  false,  before  these  texts  can  be  taken 
from  the  exception  and  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  rule. 
The  truth  of  the  supposition  accounts  for  the  omission  of  the 
article. 

[On  the  subject  of  this  note,  one  may  further  consult  the  aUo  traet 
of  the  Rev.  Calvin  Winstanley,  entitled  "*  A  Vindicatioo  of 
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nn  into  each  other;  the  misinterpretation  of  a 
jassage  not  anfrequently  having  its  origin  in 
more  than  one  cause.* 


CLASS    III. 


Passages  relating  to  God^  which  have  been  incor- 
rectly applied  to  Christ. 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention  belongs  likewise 
to  the  head  of  mistranslations.  It  is  Romans  ix.  5, 
thus  rendered  in  the  Common  Version :  '<  Whose 

pMMges  in  the  Common  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament 
Addressed  to  Granville  Sharp,  Esq.";  published  in  1805,  and  re- 
IMinted,  with  additions,  at  Cambridge  (Mass.)  in  1819.  See  also  an 
eiflAj  b J  Professor  Stnart,  entitled  " Hints  and. Cautions  respecting 
the  Gfeek  Article/'  in  the  Biblical  Repository  for  April  1834;  and 
the  Ber.  T.  8.  Green's  '*  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect," 
(London,  1842,)  p.  205,  seqq., — a  work  containing  many  acute  ob- 
•errations.  Winer,  in  his  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Idiom, 
H^  S»  shows  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  inference  which  Mid- 
dlelon  and  odiers  would  draw  fh>m  the  omission  of  the  article  in 
Titos  ii.  13  and  Jude  4.] 

*  [It  maj  here  be  proper  to  notice  the  gross  mistranslation  of 
Hebrews  iL  16,  which  reads,  '*  For  verily  he  took  not  on  Aim  the  lui- 
tere  of  angels ;  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham."  The 
Italics  are  those  of  the  Common  Version,  the  words  thus  printed 
being  a  wholly  unauthorized  addition  of  the  translators.  The  verse 
•hoold  be  rendered :  "  For  he,  truly,  does  not  g^ve  aid  to  angels 
[L  e.  is  not  the  Saviour  of  angels] ;  but  he  gives  aid  to  the  offspring 
nf  Abraham.**  The  passage  is  thus  understood  by  all  modem  inter- 
preters of  any  note.  —  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  in  the  14th 
▼ene  nf  the  same  chapter  "  took  part  of*'  is  improperly  used  for 
«*  pvlook  of;*"' shared.**] 
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are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as  concerning  the 
flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  Gtod  blessed  for 
ever.     Amen." 

It  must,  one  woald*think,  strike  a  Trinitarian, 
who  maintains  the  correctness  of  this  construction 
and  rendering,  as  a  very  extraordinary  fact,  that 
the  title  of  "  God  over  all  blessed  for  ever,"  which 
is  nowhere  else  given  to  Christ,  should  be  intro- 
duced thus  incidentally  and  abruptly,  without  ex- 
planation or  comment,  and  without  any  use  b»ng 
made  of  the  doctrine.  The  supposed  fact  appears 
still  more  extraordinary  and  unaccountable,  when 
we  recollect  that  one  main  purpose  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  was  to  meet  the  prejudices  and 
errors  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  respecting  Chris- 
tianity; and  that  the  doctrine  which  the  Apostle 
is  imagined  to  have  asserted  so  briefly  and  ex- 
plicitly, and  then  to  have  left  without  attempting 
to  clear  it  from  a  single  objection,  must  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  obnoxious  to  them ;  and  one, 
therefore,  which,  in  consistency  with  the  design  of 
the  Epistle,  required  the  fullest  illustration  and 
defence.  In  the  second  century,  Justin  Martyr, 
though  far  indeed  from  aflirming  that  Christ  was 
"  God  over  all,"  maintained  that  he  was  "  anotb^ 
god,"  the  Logos  of  the  Supreme.  In  the  Dialogue 
which  he  represents  himself  as  having  held  with  an 
unbelieving  Jew,  Trypho,  in  defence  of  Christian- 
ity, he  brings  forward  views  and  arguments  similar 
to  those  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  but  in  ad- 
dition to  these  we  find  a  new  topic,  the  deity  of 
Christ,  occupying  a  great  part  of  tbe  difloataion^ 
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If  the  doctrine  had  been  n*a!ntained  by  St.  Paul, 
as  it  was  by  Justin,  one  would  think  that,  in  an- 
swering the  objections  ol  the  Jews,  it  would  have 
been  as  necessary  for  the  Apostle,  as  for  Justin,  to 
explain  and  defend  it.  The  sentiments  of  the 
Jews  concerning  it,  which  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  as  strong  in  the  time  of  St  Paul  as 
they  were  a  century  later,  appear  from  the  words 
which  Justin  ascribes  to  Trypho :  "  You  under- 
take to  prove  an  incredible  and  almost  impossible 
thing,  —  that  a  god  submitted  to  be  born  and  to 
become  a  man." *  "As  for  what  you  say,  that 
this  Christ  existed  as  a  god  before  time  was,  and 
afterwards  becoming  a  man,  submitted  to  be  born^ 
and  that  he  was  bom  out  of  the  common  course  of 
nature,  it  seems  to  me  not  only  paradoxical,  but 
foolish."  t  "  AH  we  [Jews],"  says  Trypho  in  an- 
other place,  "expect  that  the  Messiah  will  be  a 
man  bom  of  human  parents." :(  The  whole  argu- 
ment of  St  Paul  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  unbelieving  Jews  must  have  been  incompletcT 
and  unsatisfactory,  if  he  asserted  this  "incredible 
and  almost  impossible  "  doctrine  in  the  clause  of 
a  sentence  without  .attempting  any  vindication  of 
its  truth. 

The  passage  has,  I  believe,  no  bearing  whatever 
upon  the  doctrine  which  it  has  been  adduced  to 
prove.  The  fact  is  well  known,  that  the  present 
pointing  of  the  New  Testament  is  of  no  authority; 

*  Dial,  cnm  Tryph^  p.  283,  ed.  Thirlb.  [c.  68.  p.  292,  D.  ed.  Morel.] 
t  lUd.,  p.  838.  [ml  c.  48.  p.  267,  B.] 
I  IMi^  p.  ISa.  [iL  e,  4t.  }t  MS,  A»] 
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the  more  ancient  manuscripts  having  been  un- 
pointed ;  and  the  points  which  we  now  find  hav- 
ing been  introduced  by  later  transcribers  and  by 
editors.  Let  any  one,^hen,  turn  to  the  passage  in 
his  Greek  Testament,  and  put  a  dot  at  the  top  of 
the  line  (equivalent  to  a  semicolon)  after  a-apxa 
instead  of  a  comma,  as  at  present,  and  a  comma 
after  Train-wi/,  and  he  will  perceive  that  the  follow- 
ing meaning  immediately  results :  "  He  who  was 
over  all  was  God  blessed  for  ever." 

"  He  who  was  over  all,"  that  is,  over  all  which 
has  just  been  mentioned  by  the  Apostle.  The 
rapidity  of  expression  in  the  original,  however, 
does  not  fully  appear  in  such  a  rendering ;  because 
in  our  language  we  are  obliged  to  supply  the 
ellipsis  of  the  substantive  verb.  It  may  be  imi- 
tated, however,  by  employing  the  participle  instead 
of  the  verb.  Doing  this,  I  will  give  what  seems 
to  me  a  more  correct  translation  of  the  passage, 
and  of  its  context,  than  that  in  the  Common 
Version :  — 

"  —  My  brothers,  my  natural  kinsmen  ;  who  are 
Israelites,  whose  was  the  glory  of  being  adopted  as 
sons,  whose  were  the  covenants,  and  the  Law,  and 
the  service  of  the  temple,  and  the  promises ;  whose 
were  the  fathers,  and  from  among  whom  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  be  born ;  he  who  was  over  all  being 
God  blessed  for  ever.     Amen." 

This  conclusion,  as  every  one  must  perceive,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  proper  and  natural.  Among 
the  privileges  and  distinctions  of  the  Jews,  it  could 
not  be  forgotten  by  the  Apostle,  that  God  had  pre> 
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aided  over  all  their  concerns  in  a  partdcular  man- 
ner. With  regard  to  the  ellipsis  of  the  substantive 
Terb,  which  we  have  supposed,  nothing  is  more 
common.  In  the  five  verses,  including  the  verse 
we  are  considering,  between  the  3d  and  9thy  it 
occurs  at  least  six  times/ 


*  The  following  texts,  to  which  many  others  might  be  added, 
iflbrd  examples  of  a  similar  ambiguity  of  constmction  in  the  writ- 
ings of  St  Paul  from  the  omission  of  the  substantive  verb:  Ro- 
mans Till  33,  34  ;  x.  12 ;  1  Cor.  i.  26 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  14  (firf  aKucoXvirr^ 
fupov  for  coTi  yap  ft^  eafaKakvfrr6fuvov) ;  2  Cor.  y.  5 ;  Ephes.  iv.  4 
(oomp.  5) ;  Coloss.  ii.  17. 

[Considering  the  importance  which  has  been  attached  to  this  pas- 
sage, and  the  different  explanations  which  have  been  g^ven  of  it  bj 
distingatsbed  scholars,  a  fow  additional  remarks  will  perhaps  be  par- 
doned. 

The  patt  privileges  of  the  Jews  being  referred  to  by  the  Apostle, 
Mr.  Norton  has  nsed  the  past  tense  in  supplying  the  ellipsis  of  the 
•nbstantive  verb.  So  Conybeare  and  Howson,  in  their  recent  work 
on  St  Paul,  wilh  Locke,  Taylor,  Wakefield,  our  countryman  Charles 
Thomson,  Semler,  Stolz,  and  other  translators  and  commentators. 
The  past  tense  of  the  verb  should  similarly  be  supplied  in  1  Cor.  xr. 
47,  48,  though  the  authors  of  the  Common  Version  have  improperly 
■sod  the  present  As  the  present  participle  denotes  present  time  not 
•boolntely,  but  relatirely  to  the  time  of  the  leading  verb  of  the  sen- 
tence, or  to  the  time,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  the  writer  has  in 
mind,  there  can  of  course  be  no  objection,  if  this  view  of  the  ellipsis 
ii  eorrect,  to  rendering  6  »v  cVl  vdvT»v  **he  who  was  over  alL" 
(See  John  xiL  17,  and  Winer,  Gram,  des  neutest  Sprachidioins, 

5  46.  6.)  It  has,  indeed,  been  contended  by  some  critics,  as  NoesseU 
and  Flatt,  that  6  &v  must  refer  to  Xptaros  as  the  antecedent,  and  be 
rendered  **  who  is  ** ;  as  if  the  article  6  with  c5v  or  any  other  parti- 
ciple eonld  not  form  the  subject  of  an  independent  proposition.  It 
can  hardly  be  necessary  to  refer  to  such  passages  as  John  iii  31, 
tI  46,  viii.  47,  Rom.  viii.  5,  S,  etc.,  to  prove  a  fact  which  belongs  to 
the  elements  of  Greek  grammar. 

In  iStud  first  part  of  the  fifth  verse,  Mr.  Norton  has  translated  ^i  &v 

6  XfnoT^f  T^  Korii  vdpKti, "  from  among  whom  the  Messiah  was  to  be 

22  • 
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The  passage  was  at  an  early  period  applied  to 
Christ,  particularly  by  the  Latin  Fathers,  With 
the  notions,  however,  of  the  earlier  Christians,  re- 
specting the  inferiority  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
the  passage,  when  thus  constructed,  presented  a 
difficulty  as  well  as  an  argument      Hippolytns,* 

born."  The  verbal  rendering  is,  **  fttnn  whom  [was]  the  MessiBh  as 
to  the  flesh."  It  has  been  urged  bj  many  Trmitariana  that  the 
phrase  *'  as  to  the  flesh,"  which  they  would  render  **  as  to  hia  hamas 
nature  "  implies  that  Christ  possessed  also  a  higher  nature,  namelj, 
the  divine ;  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  last  part  of  the 
▼erse  as  referring  to  him,  to  complete  the  antithesis.  Let  us  exam- 
ine these  points.  In  the  third  verse  of  this  chapter  Paul  speaks  of 
his  "  kinsmen  as  to  thefleshP  Did  Paul  or  his  countrymen  hare  alio 
a  divine  nature?  In  1  Cor.  x.  18  we  find  the  words,  ** Behold  Israel 
as  to  thefte$h^ ;  or,  to  translate  more  freely,  " Look  at  those  who  are 
Israelites  by  natural  descent**;  that  is,  in  distinction  from  Chris- 
tians, the  spiritual  Israel,  the  true  people  of  God.  See  also  Gahh 
tians  iv.  23,  29,  and  compare  the  eighth  verse  of  the  present  chapter. 
The  phrase  Kara  a-dpKa  is  a  common  one  in  the  Epistles  of  St  Paal 
in  reference  to  natural  descent,  or  to  other  outward  eircumstaiieef 
and  relations,  in  distinction  from  what  is  spiritual.  It  certainly  sag* 
gests  an  antithesis ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  antithesis  must  be 
expreuedf  as  is  manifest  from  the  first  two  passages  quoted  abovei 
It  was  not  to  the  Apostle's  purpose,  in  this  enumeration  of  the  pee«- 
liar  distinctions  of  the  Jews,  to  supply  the  antithesis.  It  waa  only 
**  as  to  the  flesh  *'  that  Christ  belonged  pecnliariy  to  the  Jews.  Thli 
view  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rone  to 
the  Corinthians,  cited  by  Yates  in  his  "  Vindication  of  Unitarianism." 
*E(  avTov  yap  Uptlg  Koii  Arvirac  wdvrtg  oi  Xcirov/ryoOrrrr  rf 
6v(riaarrjpl€^  rov  6cov*  c£  avrov  6  Kvptof'ltfovvs  t6  Karii  arapKa* 
c(  ovroC  /Sao-iXcir  xai  &pxovT€i  Ktu  f/yovfuvoti  Korot  t6p  *Iovdd9« 
"  For  from  him  [Jacob]  were  all  the  priests  and  Levites  who  serve! 
at  the  altar  of  Grod ;  from  him  was  the  Lord  Jesus  at  to  tim  JUA; 
from  him  were  kings  and  rulers  and  leaders,  in  the  line  of  Judah.** 
(Cap.  32.   Patr.  Apost.  0pp.  ed.  Hefele,  p.  98,  ed.  tert)    If 

*  Contra  Noetmn,  S  ^'    0pp.  L  987. 
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or  some  writer  under  that  name,  explains  it  in 
reference  to  the  declaration  of  Christ  rendered  in 
the  Common  Version,  "  All  things  are  delivered 
tmto  me  of  my  Father";  conceiving  the  dominion 
over  all  things  not  to  have  been  essentially  inhe<< 
FMlt  in  Christ  as  properly  the  Sapreme  God,  but 

In  ft  p«BMg0  so  similMr  to  Uie  present,  did  sot  think  it  necessary  to 
e^iwess  tbe  aatitheeifl  implied  in  r6  nark  trapKo,  Si  Paul  maj  not 
baro  tbonght  it  necessaiy  here. 

In  another  place,  however,  the  Apostle  has  supplied  the  antithesis 
•ofgesled  by  tiie  words  in  qoestion ;  but  tiiere,  instead  of  describing 
Christ  as  *'  God  orer  all,  blessed  for  ever,"  he  clearly  distinguishes 
him  from  God.  See  the  beginning  of  tiiis  Epistle,  where  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  **  set  apart  to  preach  the  gospel  of  God,**  *'the  gospel  con- 
eerning  his  Son,  who  was  rf  the  rcux  of  David  6y  natural  descent  [rer* 
bally,  as  to  the  Jlesh],  but  clearly  shown  to  he  the  Son  of  God.  as  to  his 
kfsijf  spkit,  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.'*  (I  quote  from  the  nn- 
paUished  translation  of  Mr.  Norton.)  Though  tliis  passage  has  also 
been  brought  to  prove  the  Son  of  God  to  be  God  himself,  it  does 
net  appear  to  call  for  any  remark,  except  perhaps  this :  that  if  any 
doetrioe  is  unequivocally  taught  by  St.  Paul,  it  is,  that  the  divine 
power  displayed  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead  was 
not  his  own,  but  the  power  of  God,  the  Father.  See  Acts  xiiL 
aO-37  ;  xvii.  81 ;  Rom.  iv.  24 ;  vi.  4;  viii.  11 ;  x.  9 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  14; 
XT.  15;  9Cor.  iv.  14;  xiii.  4;  Galat.  i.  1 ;  Ephes.  L  19,  20 ;  Coloss. 
iLlS;  1  Thes8.i.  10. 

But  to  return  to  our  text  Among  the  examples  of  the  ellipsis  of 
the  snbstaotive  verb  referred  to  in  Mr.  Norton's  note,  we  find  one  in 
which  the  construction  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  here  supposed,  as 
win  be  seen  on  placing  the  passages  in  juxtaposition :  — 

Romans  ix.  5.  6  Ai*  M  warmv  Qe6fy  cvXoyi/roff,  le.  r.  X. 

2  Cor.  T.  5.       6  dc  KOTspyaa'dfitvot  ^fias  els  aurh  twto  Oeos, 

To  this  may  be  added, 

2  Cor.  i.  21.  6  dc  ptficuSap  ^fMs Ka\  xp^aas  ^fAos  Geog'  and 

Heb.  iii.  4.    6  di  wdtrra  Korao'Kevaa'af  Qeos. 

The  construction  of  the  passage  thus  illustrated,  though  apparently 
Ibit  suggested  by  Mn  Norton,  not  only  seemt  to  be  liable  to  no  well* 
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as  assigned  to  him  by  the  Father.  It  was,  per- 
haps, understood  in  a  similar  manner  by  Novatiany 
who  has  twice  quoted  the  passage,*  but  who  clearly 
did  not  believe  Christ  to  be  the  Supreme  Being. 
Tertullian  says :  "  We  never  speak  of  two  Grods 
or  two   Lords,  but,  following  the  Apostle,  if  the 

groanded  philological  objection,  but  agrees  admirably  with  the  rapid, 
earnest  style  of  the  Apostle  Patd.  The  ellipsis  of  the  sabstantire  verb 
when  Of  OS  forms  the  predicate  of  the  sentence,  is  certainly  in  accord- 
ance with  his  usual  manner. 

There  is  another  method,  however,  of  anderstanding  the  passage, 
proposed  by  Erasmus,  and  since  adopted  by  many  disttngnished 
scholars,  according  to  which  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  in  qae»> 
tion  forms  a  doxology,  a  period  or  colon  being  placed  after  traptcOf 
as  by  Mr.  Norton.  It  may  be  observed,  that,  although  in  a  ques- 
tion of  punctuation  manuscripts  are  of  no  authority,  we  actually 
find  a  point  placed  after  trapKa  in  this  passage  in  several  Greek  man- 
uscripts, among  them  the  celebrated  Codex  Ephrssroi.  This  punc- 
tuation is  also  followed  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  critical  editors, 
Lachmann  and  Tischcndorf.  The  words  may  then  be  rendered,  "He 
who  is  over  all  (or,  He  who  was  over  all),  God,  be  blessed  for  ever!" 
or,  '*  God,  who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  for  ever !  Amen.**  This  eon- 
stmction  is  adopted  by  Whiston,  Semler,  Bohme,  Panlus,  Beichei 
Glockler,  Winzer,  Kollner,  Meyer,  Fritzsche,  Riickert  (in  his  second 
edition,  though  strongly  opposing  it  in  his  first),  Schrader,  and  Blrehl. 
(Many  of  these  names  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Meyer  and  De 
Wette.) 

It  has  been  very  confidently  asserted  by  Stuart  and  others,  that 
this  construction  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  grammar,  and  wholly 
inadmissible,  on  the  ground  that,  in  forms  of  doxology  in  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Septuagint,  the  word  cvXoyifroff  always  prscschs 
the  subject,  as  we  commonly  say  in  English,  "  Blessed  be  God ! " 
and  not, "  God  be  blessed !  *'  The  answer  to  this  is,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  usage  referred  to  is  not  invariable  in  the  Septuagint  In 
Psalm  Ixvii.  20  (al.  Ixviii.  19),  in  the  first  instance  in  which  it  oocnn 
the  subject  precedes:  Kvpios  6  6f&f  cvXoyijrofy  rdXoyi|rdt  KiyNOff 

*  [De  Trinitate,  cc.  18, 80.] 
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Father  and  Son  are  to  be  named  together,  we  call 
the  Father,  God,  and  Jesas  Christ,  Lord."  "  But 
when  speaking  of  Christ  alone,  I  may  call  him 
God,  as  does  the  same  Apostle :  Of  whom  is  Christy 
who  is  God  over  all  blessed  for  ever.  For  speaking 
of  a  ray  of  the  sun  by  itself,  I  may. call  it  the  san ; 

iliupop  KoB*  ^ fit  pay.  See  also  Gknesia  xxvii.  29,  6  Korap^fitvos  ov 
cirucoroparoff,  6  dc  tvkoy&p  crc  tiikoyrjiuvos,  **  Cursed  be  he  that 
curseth  thee,  and  blessed  be  he  that  blesseth  thee.**  Attempts  have 
indeed  been  made  to  get  rid  of  the  passage  in  Psalm  IxTii^  bj  assert- 
ing that  the  reading  is  corrupt  Bat  for  this  there  is  no  critical 
anthority.  See  Holmes  and  Parsons^s  edition  of  the  Septoagint 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  Septnagint  here,  as  often  elsewhere, 
does  not  literally  correspond  with  the  Hebrew,  which  in  this  pas- 
sage the  translator  probably  misunderstood. — In  the  second  place, 
the  question  whether  the  predicate  or  subject  shall  precede  in  Greek 
IS  determined,  not  by  any  arbitrary  rule,  but  by  the  comparative  em- 
phasis which  the  writer  intends  to  give  the  one  or  the  other,  and  by 
its  connection  with  other  words  in  the  sentence.  To  write  in  Greek, 
tvXoyrp-bt  6  Othg  6  &v  cirl  irovrtfv  tU  rovi  al&vas^  as  Koppe  and 
others  assot  would  be  necessaiy  if  Paul  had  intended  to  close  the 
sentence  with  a  doxology,  would  be  as  unnatural  as  to  say  in  English, 
"  Blessed  be  God  who  is  over  all  for  ever,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  am- 
biguity thus  created.  On  a  grammatical  point  like  this  there  is  no 
higher  authority  than  Winer,  who,  after  mentioning  the  fact  that  in 
the  doxologies  of  the  Old  Testament  the  predicate  usually  precedes, 
goes  on  to  remark :  "But  only  empirical  interpreters  could  regard 
this  position  as  an  unalterable  rule ;  for  where  the  subject  forms  the 
leading  idea,  particularly  where  it  stands  in  contrast  with  another 
subject,  the  predicate  may  and  will  be  placed  afier  it,  comp.  Ps.  Ixvii. 
ao.  And  so  also  in  Romans  ix.  5,  if  the  words  6  «v  cVi  iravrnv  0€6s 
tvkoyrjTof,  etc.  are  referred  to  God,  the  position  of  the  words  is  al- 
together suitable,  and  even  necessary.**  (Gram,  des  neatest.  Sprach* 
idioms,  §  65.  3,  p.  636,  5'«  Aufl.)  The  Trinitarian  Olshausen  also 
says:  "Riickert's  remark,  that  cvXcyip-oy,  when  applied  to  God, 
must,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  Old*  and  New  Testament,  always 
precede,  is  of  no  importance.  Kollner  rightly  observes,  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  words  is  altogether  [everywhere]  not  a  mechanical  thing, 
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but  when  I  mention  at  the  same  time  the  sun, 
from  which  this  ray  proceeds,  I  do  not  then  give 
that  name  to  the  latter."  * 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  some  of  the  earlier 
Fathers,  especially  the  Greek  Fathers,  expressly 
denied  that  Christ  is  "the  God  over  all."  This 
title  was  applied  to  him  by  the  Sabellians,  and 
was  considered  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their 

but  is  rather  determined,  in  each  particular  oonjaDctnre,  bj  the  eoa- 
nection.  and  by  the  mind  of  the  speaker.*'  (Comm.  on  Romans, 
p.  326,  note,  Engl.  TransL  published  in  Clark's  Foreign  Theol.  libr.) 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  some  critics,  placing  the  colon  or  period 
after  ndirrav  instead  of  trdpKo^  refer  the  words  **  who  is  over  all "  to 
Christ,  and  make  the  remainder  of  the  Terse  a  doxology.  So  Locke, 
Wetstein,  Oertel,  Justi,  Stolz,  Ammon,  Banmgarten-Cmsins,  and 
De  Wette  in  his  German  translation  (3d  ed.,  1S39),  though  in  his 
Commentary  (4th  ed.,  1847)  he  appears  more  inclined  to  the  oon- 
straction  just  remarked  upon.  But  this  latter  mode  of  undentanduig 
the  passage  seems  to  make  the  doxology  too  abmpt,  and  is  exposed 
to  other  objections. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  note  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  Mr.  Norton's  interpretation,  and  that  wfaidi 
regards  the  words  6  »v  ciri  irovroiy,  etc.,  as  forming  a  doxology.  It  is 
enough  if  it  has  been  shown  that  neither  is  open  to  any  Talid  philo- 
logical objection,  and  that  the  pretence  that  the  "laws  of  gramMar" 
require  us  to  understand  the  latter  part  of  the  yerse  as  referring  to 
Christ  is  groundless.  The  impartial  reader  will  plaoe  a  proper  esti- 
mate on  the  language  of  such  writers  as  Haldane,  who  speaks  of  **  the 
awful  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  Arians  and  Sodnians  in  tiieir  per* 
versions  of  this  passage "  as  "  mora  Ailly  manifesting  the  depravity 
of  human  nature,  and  the  rooted  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind  agwnit 
God,  than  the  grossest  works  of  the  flesh."  (Exposition  of  the  Epis- 
tie  to  the  Romans,  Amer.  reprint  of  the  5th  Edinh.  ed.,  p.  454.)] 

*  "  Solum  autem  Christum  potera  deum  dicere,  sicut  idem  Apot- 
tolus.  Ex  quibfts  ChristuB ;  qui  ett^  inquit,  dau  wper  oamtia,  hiMiftlsi 
in  cemm  omne.    Nam  et  radium  solis  seorsum,  solem  vooabo ;  aotai 
autem  nominans  cujus  est  radius,  non  statim  et  mdimn  aolenK  eppd 
labo."  —  Advers.  Fraxeam,  c.  IS. 
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beiresy.  There  is  no  one  of  the  Fathers  more 
eminent  than  Origen.  **  Supposing,"  says  Origen 
in  his  work  against  Celsus,  ^Hhat  some  among  the 
multitude  of  believers,  likely  as  they  are  to  have 
diflferences  of  opinion,  rashly  suppose  that  the 
Saviour  is  the  God  over  all ;  yet  we  do  not,  for 
we  believe  him  when  he  said,  ^  The  Father  who 
sent  me  is  greater  than  I.' "  *  Even  after  the 
Nicene  Council,  Eusebius,  in  writing  against  Mar- 
cellns,  says :  ^'  As  Marcellus  thinks,  He  who  was 
}>oni  of  the  holy  virgin,  and  clothed  in  flesh,  who 
dwelt  among  men,  and  suffered  what  had  been 
foretold,  and  died  for  our  sins,  was  the  very  God 
over  all ;  for  daring  to  say  which,  the  church  of 
Crod  numbered  Sabellius  among  atheists  and  blas- 
phemers." f  Now  it  is  incredible  that  the  text  in 
question  should  have  been  overlooked.  But  the 
early  Fathers,  in  making  these,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  similar  declarations,  concerning  the  inferiority 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  never  advert  to  it  It 
evidently  follows  from  this,  that  they  had  not  the 
same  conception  as  modern  Trinitarians  have  of 
the  meaning  of  the  passage.  They  had  read  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  in  which  he  speaks  of  ^'  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  ia 

•  Origen.  cont  Cels.,  Lib.  VIII.  ^  14.  Opp.  L  758. 

t  Enteb.  Eocles.  Theol.,  Lib.  II.  c.  4.  This,  and  the  passage  ftt>m 
Origen,  are  given  by  Wetatein  in  his  critical  remarks  on  the  text, 
with  other  authorities  to  the  same  purpose.  See  also  Whitby,  Dis- 
qnisationes  Modests,  pamm,  but  particularly  pp.  26,  27,  p.  182,  and 
pw  197,  ed.  secnnd.  —  For  placing  a  period  after  adoKo^  Grieebaoh 
^notet  the  aathoritj  of  '*  many  Fathers  who  denied  that  Christ  could 
be  oOled  *th9  6oc|  pT«r  all*** 
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blessed  for  evermore";*  and  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  being  as  yet  but  ill  understood,  they  had 
not  made  such  an  advance  in  Orthodoxy  as  to  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  same  being  as  his 
God  and  Father. 

We  pass  to  Hebrews  i.  10-12.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  give  the  words  at  length.  This  passage 
belongs  to  the  present  class.  The  words  were 
originally  addressed  by  the  Psalmist  (Psalm  di.  25) 
not  to  Christ,  but  to  God,  and  are  so  addressed  by 
the  author  of  the  Epistle.f 

•  2  Cor.  xi.  31. 

t  The  following  are  the  remarks  <^  Emljn :  —  **  Here  we  maj 
observe,  that  the  tenth  verse,  And  thou  Lard^  &c,  (thongh  it  is  a  aew 
citation,)  is  not  prefaced  with,  And  to  the  Son  he  eaith,  tm  Ter.  B,  or 
with  an  again^  as  ver.  5,  6,  and  so  chap.  IL  13,  bat  barely,  And  tkau 
Lord.  Now  the  Grod  last  mentioiied  was  Christ^s  God,  who  had 
anointed  him  ;  and  the  aathor  thereapon,  addressing  himself  to  this 
God,  breaks  out  into  the  celebration  of  his  power,  and  especially  Us 
nnchangeable  duration ;  which  he  dwells  npon,  as  what  he  prind- 
pally  cites  the  text  for ;  in  order,  I  conceive,  to  prove  the  stability  of 
the  Son's  kingdom,  before  spoken  of:  7%jf  throne^  0  God,  iM  firr  smt 
and  ever ;  God,  thy  God,  has  anointed  thee ;  and  thou.  Lord,  i.  e.  thoa 
who  hast  promised  him  such  a  throne,  art  he  who  laid  the  fimndoHm 
of  the  earth,  and  by  thy  hands  made  the  heavens,  which,  though  of  long 
and  permanent  duration,  yet  will  at  length  perish ;  hut  thou  remained, 
thou  art  the  tame,  thy  yean  shall  not  fail.  So  that  it  seems  to  be  a  dec- 
laration of  God's  immatabili^  made  here,  to  ascertain  tiie  dnnUe- 
ncss  of  Christ's  kingdom,  before  mentioned ;  and  the  rather  so,  be- 
cause this  passage  had  been  used  originally  for  the  same  piupose  io 
the  102d  Psalm,  viz.  to  infer  thence  this  conclosion,  Ter.  nit:  Tlf 
diildren  of  thy  servants  shall  continue,  and  their  seed  be  established  h^ers 
thee.  In  like  manner  it  here  proves  the  Son^s  throne  should  be  ea> 
tablisbed  for  ever  and  ever,  by  the  same  argnment,  rii.  by  God*8  im- 
mutability; and  so  was  very  pertinently  alleged  of  God»  withoat 
being  applied  to  the  Son ;  to  show  how  able  hie  Ood,  who  had  anoliil- 
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CLASS    IV. 

Passages  that  might  be  consiclered  as  re/erring'  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^  supposing  it  capable 
of  proof  and  proved^  but  which  in  themselves  pre- 
sent  no  appearance  of  any  proof  or  intimaiionofii. 

Such  is  the  case  with  some  of  those  urged  with 
the  most  confidence;  as  the  form  of  baptism  re- 
corded in  Matthew  (xxviii.  19),  and  thus  rendered 
in  the  Common  Version :  — 

^  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptiz- 
ing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 

Here,  as  in  many  other  passages,  the  error  and 
obscurity  of  the  version  have  favored  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  sense  upon  the  passage  which  the  original 
does  not  suggest.  ^'  To  baptize  in  the  name  of  an- 
other'' is  to  baptize  by  authority  from  him,  as  his 
representative.  But  this  every  scholar  knows  is  not 
the  sense  of  our  Saviour's  direction.  The  Greek 
word  rendered  "'  name  "  is  in  this  passage,  as  often 
in  the  Scriptures,  redundant  It  is  used  pleonasti- 
cally,  by  an  idiom  of  the  Hebraistic  Greek,  in  which 

ed  him,  was  to  make  good  and  maintain  what  he  had  granted  him, 
Tis.  a  dorable  kingdom^  cccr."  —  Emlifn'i  Examination  ftf  Dr,  Ben- 
wdt»  Nmo  Theory  of  the  Trinity.  Worku,  Vol.  II.  pp.  340,  841.  Lon- 
don, 1746. 

Betide  the  pnrpofe  pointed  ont  by  Emljn,  the  anther  of  the  Epis- 
tie.may  have  had  another  in  view,  which  was  to  declare,  that  while 
the  throne  of  Christ,  being  upheld  bj  God,  shonld  endare  for  erer, 
the  heayens,  the  k>cal  habiution,  as  diey  were  considered,  of  angels, 
ihoald,  OQ  the  cootrafy,  perish,  be  rolled  np  as  a  garment  and  changed. 
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the  Scptuagint  and  New  Testament  are  written. 
We  have  not  the  same  turn  of  expression  in  our 
own  hmgnasi^o.  In  the  original,  it  adds  nothing 
to  the  t^enrie  of  the  passage.  When  literally  ren- 
dered into  another  language  in  which  the  same 
idiom  does  not  exist,  it  tends  only  to  obscure  the 
meaning.  It  should  not  therefore  appear  in  a 
translation  into  English. 

But  even  if  the  term  "name"  be  retained,  there 
is  no  ground  for  the  rendering,  "  baptizing  them  in 
the  name/'  The  Greek  preposition  eU  should  here 
be  rendered  to.  The  whole  passage  may  be  thus 
translated :  — 

"  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  na- 
tions; baptizing  them  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Son,  and  to  the  holy  spirit." 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  Go  and  make  con- 
verts of  men  of  all  nations,  dedicating  them  by 
baptism,  through  which  they  are  to  make  a  solemn 
public  profession  of  their  faith,  to  the  worship  of 
the  Father,  the  only  true  God,  to  the  religion 
which  he  has  taught  men  by  his  Son,  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  those  holy  influences  and  spiritual 
blessings  which  accompany  its  reception. 

One  may  easily  understand  how  this  passage 
has  appeared  to  Trinitarians  to  convey  so  clear 
a  notice  of  the  Trinity,  since  they  have  adopted 
its  terms  as  technical  in  their  theology,  and  im- 
posed upon  them  new  and  arbitrary  senses,  which 
have  become  strongly  associated  with  the  words, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  But  he  who  con- 
tends that  any  proof  of  the  doctrine  is  to  be  de- 
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rived  jfrom  it,  most  proceed  altogether  upon  as- 
sumptions obviously  false.  Let  us  state  them 
clearly. 

In  the  first  place,  to  prove  the  personality  of  the 
holy  spirit  from  this  passage,  it  must  either  be  as» 
sumed,  — 

That  when  three  objects  are  mentioned  together 
in  a  sentence,  and  two  of  them  are  persons,  the 
third  must  be  a  person  also;*  that  is,  the  Father 
and  Son  being  persons,  the  holy  spirit  must  be  a 
person  also : 

Or,  the  personality  and  deity  of  the  holy  spirit, 
and  the  deity  of  the  Son,  may  all  be  rested  upon 
the  assumption, — 

That  baptism  was  a  rite  of  such  a  character, 
that  to  be  baptized  ^'  in  the  name  of,"  or  "  to  the 
name  of,"  or  "  to  "  any  person  or  object,  necessarily 
implies,  that  such  person  or  object  possesses  the 
character  of  God  :  f 

Or,  it  may  be  assumed, — 

That  when  three  persons  or   objects  are   thus 

*  [As  to  the  tenableness  of  this  assumption,  see  1  Samnel  zxv. 
SS,  33 :  '^  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  sent  thee  this  day 
to  meet  me ;  and  Ueued  be  thy  advice ;  and  blessed  be  thou."  Acts 
zx.  3S :  "  I  commend  jon  to  Grod,  and  to  the  toord  of  his  grace^  which 
k  able  to  bnild  yon  np,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all 
them  which  are  sanctified.'*  Tobit  xi.  13 :  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  God, 
and  Ueued  is  thy  name  for  ever ;  and  blessed  are  all  thine  holy  angels.*' 
See  also  Psalm  Ixxii.  18, 19;  cv.  4 ;  Hosea  iii.  5 ;  Ephesians  vi.  10.] 

t  [See  1  Corinthians  x.  2 :  The  iKraelitcs  **  were  all  baptized  unto 
Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea."  Ch.  i.  13 :  ''  Were  ye  baptized 
M  the  name  of  Paul  f  "  Romans  vi.  3  :  "  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many 
of  OS  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death  f  ** 
See  ftlso  Matthew  iii.  11 ;  1  Corinthians  xii.  13.] 
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mentioned  together,  they  must  all  be  of  equal 
dignity ;  *  so  that,  in  the  present  case,  the  Father 
being  God,  the  same  character  must  also  belong 
to  the  Son  and  holy  spirit. 

These  are  the  only  grounds  on  which  the  deity 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  holy  spirit  can  be  inferred 
from  the  passage  before  us.  But  at  this  point  of 
the  reasoning,  if  we  have  arrived  at  any  doctrine,  it 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  three  Gh>ds.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  conclude  the  proof  of  the  Trin- 
ity from  this  passage,  it  is  necessary  further  to  as- 
sume, — 

That  when  three  persons  are  thus  mentioned  to- 
gether in  a  sentence,  they  must  be  regarded  as 
constituting  but  one  Being. 

Under  this  head  may  be  explained  the  title 
^  Son  of  God"* as  applied  to  Christ;  on  which  I 
have  before  had  occasion  to  remark.f  The  Trini- 
tarian supposes  it  to  be  evidence  of  the  deity  of 
Christ ;  because  as  the  son  of  a  man  has  the  na*> 
ture  of  a  man,  so  the  Son  of  Gh>d  must  have  a 
divine  nature. 


*  [See  1  Timothy  ▼.  21 :  "I  duurige  Aee  before  God,  nd  die £ovi 
Jeans  Christ,  and  the  dect  amgtU.^  BeTeUtion  i.  4, 6 :  **  Gnoe  be  nts 
yon  and  peace  from  Him  who  is,  and  was,  and  will  be ;  and  fiom  Hm 
teven  tpiriu  which  art  before  his  throne;  and  fVom  Jeisnt  Ourist,  the 
faithful  witness."    1  Chronicles  zzix.  SO:  **And  all  the  oongrega- 

tion bowed  down  their  heads,  and  worshipped  the  Lobd  aad 

the  kitig,^*  Sec  also  Luke  ix.  S6 ;  Exod.  xir.  31 ;  I  Samod  sfi.  18; 
ProT.  xxiv.  SI ;  Acts  xt.  S8  ;  and  the  panages  quoted  in  die  Inl 
note  on  the  preceding  page.] 

t  See  p.  68. 
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If  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ  involved 
DO  absurdity,  the  title  in  question  might,  without 
doubt,  be  used  according  to  the  analogy  supposed ; 
but  the  proof  of  the  doctrine  must  still  be  derived 
from  other  sources.  No  evidence  of  it  could  be 
drawn  from  this  title  alone ;  because  the  title  is 
one  in  common  use,  and  its  significancy  in  every 
other  application  of  it  is  wholly  different  from  the 
meaning  ascribed  to  it  by  Trinitarians  when  ap- 
plied to  Christ  For  this  entire  difference,  they 
must  necessarily  contend ;  and  in  doing  so  virtu- 
ally acknowledge  that  there  is  no  usage  to  justify 
them  in  understanding  the  title  in  the  sense  which 
they  assign  to  it,  and  consequently  that  no  infer- 
ence can  be  drawn  from  this  title  alone  in  proof  of 
the  deity  of  Christ. 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  explaining  its 
application  to  our  Saviour.  The  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (i.  5)  quotes  the  words 
which  God  in  the  Old  Testament  is  represented 
to  have  used  concerning  Solomon,  as  applicable 
to  Christ :  ''  I  will  be  to  him  a  father,  and  he 
shall  be  to  me  a  son."*  By  these  w^ords  was 
meant,  that  God  would  distinguish  Solomon  with 
peculiar  favors;  would  treat  him  as  a  father 
treats  a  son;  and  they  are  to  be  understood  in 
a  similar  manner  when  applied  to  Christ.     <'  We 

*  [2  Samael  tH.  14 ;  compare  1  Chronicles  zvii.  13 ;  xxyiii.  6. 
The  same  term  is  applied  to  the  Israelites  coUectiTelj,  as  the  chosen 
people  of  God.  See  Exodus  iv.  22,  "  Israel  is  my  son,  my  fint- 
bom";  and  Hosea  xi.  1,  **  When  Israel  was  a  child,  I  loyed  him, 
wad  called  mj  son  ont  of  Egypt*^ 

S3* 
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beheld,"  says  St.  John  in  his  Gospel  (i.  14), 
"  his  glory,  glory  like  that  of  an  only  son  from 
a  father";*  that  is,  we  beheld  the  glorious  pow- 
ers and  offices  conferred  apon  him,  by  which  he 
was  distinguished  from  all  others,  as  an  only  son 
is  distinguished  by  his  father.  It  is  in  reference 
to  this  analogy,  and  probably,  I  think,  to  this 
very  passage  in  his  Gospel,  that  St.  John  else- 
where calls  Christ  "  the  only  Son  of  God,"  a  title 
applied  to  him  by  no  other  writer  of  the  New 
Testament.f 

But  the  title  was  also  familiarly  used  to  denote 
those  qualities  which  recommend  moral  beings  to 
the  favor  of  God ;  those  which  bear  such  a  like- 
ness to  his  moral  attributes  as  may  be  compared 
with  the  likeness  which  a  son  has  to  his  father; 
those  which  constitute  one,  in  the  Oriental  style, 
to  be  of  the  family  of  God.  Thus  our  Saviour 
exhorta  his  disciples  to  do  good  to  their  enemies, 
that  they  may  be  "sons  of  their  Father  in  heaven  "J 
Nor  is  this  use  of  the  term  confined  to  the  Scrip- 
tures.    Philo  urges  him  who  is  **not  yet  worthy  to 

*  *EB€aa-afifBa  rrfv  ddfav  ovroO,  d6(ap  »t  fujufoytvovs  mtpik  warpAs- 
These  words  shoald  not  be  rendered,  as  in  the  Common  Venion, 
**  We  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Fa- 
ther." To  jastify  this  rendering,  both  iwpoyfyovs  and  irarp6g  shoald 
have  the  article. 

t  There  is  a  doubt  whether  the  words,  John  lii.  16-21,  in  which 
this  title  occurs,  are  to  be  considered  as  the  language  of  Christ  or  of 
the  Evangelist  If  St.  John  intended  to  ascribe  them  to  Christ,  he 
has  probably  clothed  the  ideas  of  his  Master  in  his  own  language ; 
and  we  may  so  account  lor  the  nse  of  a  title  in  this  passage,  which 
Christ  never  elsewhere  applies  to  himself. 

I  Yloi  Tov  narpos  vfjmPf  Matthew  ▼.  45 ;  compare  Luke  ti.  8S. 
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be  called  a  son  of  God,"  to  aiqfi  at  higher  excel- 
lence.* 

In  reference  to  both  these  analogies,  the  term 
was  pre-eminently  applicable  to  Christ;  and  he 
was  therefore  called  by  others,  and  by  himself, 
"  The  Son  of  God,"  the  article  being  used,  as 
often,  to  denote  pre-eminence.f 

There  are  two  subjects,  that  of  Prayer  to  Christ, 
and  that  of  the  Pre-existence  of  Christ,  each  in- 
volving the  consideration  of  several  particular  pas- 
sages, which  may  properly  be  treated  under  the 
{Hresent  head.     I  will  first  speak 

Of  Prayer  to  Christ, 

It  has  been  maintained  that  Christ  is  God,  for 
the  supposed  reason  that  prayers  were  addressed 
to  him  by  the  first  Christians.  But  the  fact,  if  ad- 
mitted, would  afford  no  support  for  this  conclusion. 

*  De  Confiisione  LiDgaaram.  0pp.  I.  427,  ed.  Mang.  —  Aia  7171^ 
iltoi6rfiTa  vuii  €K€ivov  tivou,  XoyurOtintSy  "  through  likeness  to  God 
accoanted  to  be  his  sons  "  is  an  expression  in  the  Clementine  Homi- 
lies, X.  f  6. 

t  The  words  ascribed  (Lake  i.  32)  to  the  angel  who  foretold  to 
Mary  the  birth  of  Christ,  are  sometimes  quoted  as  explanatory  of  the 
title  **  Son  of  God,"  with  reference  to  his  miraculous  conception.  I 
believe,  howeyer,  these  words  to  mean  :  *'  Ho  shall  be  great ;  and  he 
shall  be  [not  shall  be  called]  a  son  of  the  Most  High  " ;  KoktlaBai 
being  equivalent  to  emu,  as  in  other  passages.  *  We  find  the  same 
expression  in  Psalm  Ixxxii.  6.  In  verse  3.5,  dio,  rendered  in  the 
Common  Version  '*  therefore.*'  may  he  understood  as  meaning, 
•*  whence  it  may  be  inferred,"  "conformably  to  which,"  "  so  that.'* 

[It  may  be  remarked,  that  our  Saviour  himself  has  expressly  stated 
the  groand  which  justified  him  in  calling  himself  "  the  Sou  of  God.*' 
See  Jchn  z.  36.] 
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To  pray  is  to  ask  a  favor.  In  a  religious  sense,  it 
is  to  ask  a  favor  of  an  invisible  and  superior  being. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  prayer  which  ren- 
ders it  improper  to  be  addressed  to  a  being  infe- 
rior to  God.  Whether  such  address  be  proper  or 
not,  must  depend  upon  other  considerations.  In 
itself  considered,  there  would  be  nothing  more  in- 
consistent with  the  great  principles  of  natural  re- 
ligion in  our  asking  a  favor  of  an  invisible  being, 
an  angel,  or  a  glorified  spirit,  than  in  our  asking  a 
favor  of  a  fellow-mortal.  For  anything  we  can 
perceive,  God  might  have  committed  the  inune- 
diate  government  of  our  world,  of  this  little  par- 
ticle of  the  universe,  or  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  Christian  church,  to  some  inferior 
minister  of  his  power.  Such  a  being  might  thus 
have  become  an  object  of  prayer.  Nay,  in  con- 
sistency with  all  that  we  know  of  the  character  of 
God,  there  might  have  been  an  intercourse,  very 
different  from  what  now  exists,  between  the  visi- 
ble  and  the  invisible  world.  The  spirits  of  our 
departed  friends  might  have  became  our  guardian 
angels,  with  power  to  confer  benefits  and  to  an- 
swer our  petitions.  Prayers  then  might  have  been 
addressed  to  them.  If,  therefore,  it  were  to  appear 
that  God  has  revealed  to  us  that  Christ  is  an 
object  of  prayer,  as  was  believed  by  Socinus  and 
his  followers,  this  would  afford  no  .reason  for  con- 
cluding that  Christ  is  God.  What  follows  respeotp 
ing  prayer  to  Christ  is,  consequently,  a  mere  di- 
gression ;  but  a  digression  on  a  topic  so  important 
that  it  needs  no  excuse. 
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Those,  at  the  present  day,  who  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  believe  that  God  *  is  the  only 
object  of  prayer.  To  him  alone  they  believe  that 
Christ  taught  his  followers  to  pray,  by  his  precepts 
and  example.  He  nowhere  enjoined  prayer  to 
himself.  And  though  the  subject  of  prayer,  viewed 
in  the  abstract,  may  appear  under  the  aspect  just 
presented ;  yet,  regarded  in  relation  to  the  actual 
character  and  condition  of  man,  we  may  perceive 
the  goodness  of  that  appointment  of  God  which 
teaches  us  to  direct  our  prayers  to  him  alone.  We 
may  understand  the  privilege  of  raising  our  undi- 
vided thoughts  to  our  God  and  Father,  and  repos- 
ing our  whole  trust  in  him.  Man  is  thus  brought 
into  an  intimate  connection  with  his  Maker,  which 
could  hardly  have  otherwise  existed. 

Of  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which 
have  been  supposed  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  prayer 
to  Christ,  the  first  that  may  be  noticed  is  his  own 
declaration  to  his  disciples :  ''  Again,  I  say  to  you, 
K  two  of  you  agree  on  earth  concerning  everything 
which  they  ask,  their  prayers  will  be  granted  by 
my  Father  in  heaven.  For  where  two  or  three 
oome  together  as  my  disciples,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them."  f     By  the  latter  words  our  Saviour 

*  To  a  TrinitarUiit  I  may  say  that  I  use  the  term  **  God "  to  de- 
note **  the  God  and  Father  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ** 

t  liatthew  xviii.  19,  20  :  "  Concerning  everything  which  they  ask,** 
wtfH  wmnr6t  irp6yfktros ;  not,  " concerning  anything"  as  in  the  Com- 
mon Yuwm.  The  object  of  Christ,  in  the  discourse  from  which  the 
words  are  taken,  was  to  inculcate  upon  his  disciples  perfect  concord 
among  themselres,  and  an  entire  unity  of  feeling  and  purpose  as 
ministen  of  hii  religion.    The  reference  is  to  those  prayers  which 
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did  not  mean  to  affirm,  that  he  would  be  present 
with  them  to  hear  their  prayers,  which  would  be 
ineonsii^tont  with  the  words  preceding,  in  which  he 
refers  them  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  as  him  who 
would  grant  their  requests.  His  purpose  was  to 
declare,  that  the  designs,  labors,  and  prayers  in 
which  his  followers  might  unite  for  the  promotion 
of  his  cause,  would  be  equally  blessed  with  his 
own.  It  would  be  as  if  he  were  praying  with 
them.  They  might  feel  the  same  confidence  that 
his  actual  presence  would  inspire. 

Another  passage  commonly  adduced  in  relation 
to  this  topic  has,  I  think,  no  bearing  upon  it.  It 
is  the  address  of  Stephen  to  Christ  at  his  martyr- 
dom.* Upon  this  occasion  Christ  is  represented 
as  having  been  visibly  present  to  Stephen.  The 
prayer  of  the  martyr,  therefore,  that  he  would  re- 
ceive his  spirit,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  would 
receive  him  to  himself,  is  of  no  force  to  prove  that 
it  is  proper  to  offer  prayers  to  Christ  as  an  invisi- 
ble being.  We  might  with  as  much  propriety  ad- 
duce in  support  of  this  proposition  the  requests 
which  w^ere  addressed  to  him  when  conversant 
among  men,  —  those,  for  instance,  in  which  his 
miraculous  aid  was  implored.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  last  words  of  Stephen,  in  which  he 
prayed  for  his  murderers,  were  addressed  to  Christ. 

St.  Paul,  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians (xii.  8),  speaking  of  <'  the  thorn  in  bb  flesh," 

they  might  offer  as  his  mioisterSi  and  in  which  they  anight  all  ao* 
cord. 
*  Acts  vii.  59. 
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Bays  that  he  thrice  besought  the  Lord,  meaning,  I 
think,  Christ,  that  he  might  be  relieved  from  it 
Immediately  before,  he  speaks  of  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  revelations  that  had  been  granted 
him.  He  was  converted  by  the  personal  interposi- 
tion of  Christ.  He  himself  mentions  a  subsequent 
period  when  Christ  was  present  with  him,  and 
directed  his  conduct*  Considering  the  peculiar 
miraculous  intercourse  subsisting  between  him  and 
our  Lord,  his  addressing  a  request  to  him  cannot 
be  considered  as  affording  any  example  or  author- 
ity for  prayer  to  Christ  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. The  request  of  Paul  may  have  been 
ojSfered  when  he  had  a  miraculous  sense  or  per- 
ception of  his  Master's  presence. 

We  have  indeed  sufficient  ground  for  believing, 
generally,  that  after  our  Saviour's  removal  from 
earth  there  still  continued  a  peculiar  connection 
between  him  and  his  Apostles  and  first  followers ; 
that  he  exercised  a  miraculous  superintendeniee  over 
their  concerns,  and  held  miraculons  intercourse  with 
them.  Of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  connection 
the  Apostles  were  probably  ignorant,  having  never 
been  enlightened  on  the  subject  by  express  revela- 
tion. The  facts  with  which  we  know  them  to 
have  been  acquainted  are  sufficient  to  account  for 
their  expressions  concerning  it,  in  the  very  few 
passages  that  may  be  supposed  to  relate  to  it. 

Among  these  may,  perhaps,  be  reckoned  the  pas- 
sages in  which  St  Paul  expresses  his  wish,  that 

*  Act!  zxii.  17,  seqq.    [See  also  Acts  xix  9, 10;  xxiii.  11 ;  Qmla- 
i  1, 11,  IS.] 
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the  ** favor  of  Christ"  may  be  with  those  whom 
he  addresses.  But  it  seems  to  me  most  probable, 
that  by  the  favor  of  Christ  the  Apostle  means 
principally,  if  not  solely,  that  favor,  those  blessings, 
of  which  Christ  was  the  minister  to  man. 

The  only  other  passages  of  importance  in  which 
prayer  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  Christ  by  a 
writer  of  the  New  Testament,  are  the  following :  — 

1  Thess.  iii.  11,  12.  "  May  our  God  and  Father 
himself,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct  our  way 
toward  you  ;  and  may  the  Lord  make  you  increase 
and  abound  in  your  love  toward  each  other  and 
toward  all,  as  we  do  toward  you." 

2  Thess.  ii.  16, 17.  *'  May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  and  our  God  and  Father  who  has  loved  us, 
and  has,  through  his  favor,  given  us  everlasting  en- 
couragement and  good  hope,  encourage  your  hearts 
and  confirm  you*  in  every  good  word  and  work." 

In  the  former  of  these  passages,  we  find  St.  Paul 
expressing  a  wish  that  Christ  under  God  might 
direct  his  way  to  the  Thessalonians.  It  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  of  that  peculiar  and  miracu- 
lous superintendence  over  his  preaching  which  was 
exercised  by  his  Master.  We  know  that  he  had 
first  preached  to  the  Thessalonians  in  consequence 
of  a  miraculous  direction.*     In  the  latter  passage, 

*  "  But  Panl  and  Silas  haring  p:iRscd  throngh  Phiy^  and  Galft- 
tia,  and  being  restrained  by  the  holy  spirit  from  preaching  the  re- 
ligion in  Asia,  came  to  Mysia,  and  were  preparing  to  go  to  Bithynia; 
bat  the  spirit  of  Jesus  did  not  permit  them.  So,  pasting  through 
Mysia,  they  went  down  to  Troas.  And  a  vision  appeared  by  night 
to  Paul.  A  certain  man,  a  Macedonian,  was  standing  by  him  and 
entreating  him,  saying.  Pass  orer  to  BCacedonia  and  help  u.    Then. 
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in  bis  wishes  that  the  Thessalonians  might  enjoy 
spiritual  blessings  from  Christ,  he  may  probably 
refer  to  the  blessings  flowing  from  the  gospel^which 
Christ  taught.  The  effects  of  the  gospel  are  as- 
cribed to  its  great  teacher ;  and  sometimes,  in  the 
figurative  style  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  turn 
of  expression  which,  according  to  our  more  re- 
strained use  of  language,  might  imply  an  imme- 
diate agency  in  their  production  which  was  not 
intended  by  the  writer.  If,  however,  the  Apostle 
had  in  view,  not  the  power  of  the  gospel,  but  a 
present  agency  of  Christ,  we  must  consider  his 
language  as  founded  upon  the  conception  which 
he  entertained  of  Christ's  extraordinary  agency 
over  the  concerns  of  the  first  Christians. 

This  agency,  as  I  have  said,  was  miraculous. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  in  its  continuance 
after  the  Apostolic  age.  A  connection  of  the 
same  nature,  a  miraculous  connection  between 
Christ  and  his  followers,  does  not  exist  at  the  pres- 
ent day;  nor  have  we  any  ground  for  believing 
that  Ood  has  committed  to  him  a  superintendence 
of  their  concerns.  Though  it  should,  therefore, 
appear,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
and  peculiar  relation  subsisting  between  Christ 
and  the  first  Christians,  he  was,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions,  regarded  by  his  Apos- 
tles as  one  to  whom  requests  might  be  addressed ; 
yet,  upon  the  ceasing  of  that  relation,  no  reason 

JMinadirtwIy  after  this  risioii,  we  endeavored  to  go  to  Macedonia , 
aoncliMlfng  that  the  Lord  [Christ]  had  directed  nito  preach  the  Got- 
pallotfaflBi.''    Actiziri6-10. 

34 
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would  remain  for  his  being  regarded  by  common 
Christians  as  an  object  of  prayer. 

But  it  has  been  contended  that  the  first  Chris- 
tians, generally,  were  accustomed  to  offer  prayers 
to  Christ.  This  belief  is  founded  upon  a  few  pas- 
sages in  which  Christians,  according  to  the  render- 
ing of  the  Common  Version,  are  represented  as 
"calling  upon  his  name."  Thus,  Acts  ix.  14,  "He 
[Saul]  hath  authority  to  bind  all  that  call  on  thy 
name "  ;  —  the  address  of  Ananias  to  Saul,  Acts 
xxii.  16,  "And  now  why  tarriest  thou?  arise  and 
be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord " ;  —  1  Cor.  i.  2,  "  To  the 

church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth, with  all 

that  in  every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesns 
Christ,  our  Lord."  Another  passage  to  the  same 
effect  may  be  found  in  Acts  ix.  21. 

The  expression  in  the  original,  rendered  "  to  call 
on  the  name  of^^^  is  one  often  used  in  the  Septuagint 
in  relation  to  God,  where  direct  address  in  prayer 
to  him  is  intended.  But  its  meaning  varies,  I  be- 
lieve, when  used  concerning  a  different  being. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  term  ren- 
dered ''name"  is  pleonastic,  and  should  be  omitted 
in  a  translation.  This  being  premised,  it  may  next 
be  remarked,  that  the  Greek  verb  eTnfcaXeia'Ocu,  ren- 
dered "to  call  upon,"  does  not  pro|>erly  and  di- 
rectly denote  religious  invocation.  In  it«  primary 
sense,  it  signifies  "  to  call "  or  "  to  call  upon  "  any 
one;  in  a  secondary  meaning,  "to  call  on  one  for 
help."  By  a  very  easy  extension  of  this  meaning, 
it  denotes,  I  believe,  "  to  look  to  one  for  inelp,"  "  to 
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rely  upon  one  for  help,  protection,  deliverance," 
"  to  trust  in  one."  In  this  use  of  it,  no  verbal  ad- 
dress is  implied ;  the  word  is  used  metaphorically. 
It  literally  denotes  "  calling  for  help  " ;  it  is  used 
to  express  the  state  of  mind  in  which  we  trust  in 
another  for  help.  In  this  sense,  I  think,  the  word 
ought  to  be  understood,  when  used  concerning 
Christ.  The  meaning  of  the  terms  rendered  "  call- 
ing on  the  name  of  Christ,"  would,  I  believe,  be 
properly  and  fully  expressed  in  English  by  the 
words,  "  looking  to  Christ  for  deliverance,"  that  is, 
through  the  power  of  the  gospel. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why,  when  the  words  in 
question  have  a  meaning  in  which  they  are  often 
used  in  the  Septuagint,  and  according  to  which 
they  would  describe  Christians  generally  as  invok- 
ing, that  is,  praying  to,  Christ,  should  this  mean- 
ing be  set  aside  ?  I  repeat  what  I  have  said,  that 
the  verb  eiriKoKelaOcu  does  not  properly  and  di- 
rectly denote  religious  invocation ;  and  that,  its 
object  being  changed,  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  the  supposition  that  the  signification  of  the  verb 
is  changed  also.  I  answer  further,  that  there  seem 
to  be  insuperable  objections  to  the  belief  that  prayer 
was  offered  to  Christ  by  the  first  Christians.  His 
followers  were  not  commanded  by  our  Saviour  to 
pray  to  him.  Without  such  a  command,  they 
could  not  have  supposed  that  he  whom  they  had 
known  habitually  to  offer  prayers  to  his  Father  and 
our  Father,  was  himself  an  object  of  prayer.  Our 
Saviour  referred  his  Apostles  from  himself  to  God, 
as  the  invisible  being  to  whom  their  requests  were 
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to  be  addressed  when  he  should  be  taken  from 
them, — as  the  only  proper  object  of  prayer:  '*Tben 
you  will  have  no  need  to  question  me.*  Truly, 
truly  I  tell  you,  Whatever  you  may  ask  the  Fa- 
ther in  my  name,  he  will  grant  you."  f  Conform- 
ably to  this,  we  find  no  precept  enjoining  prayer 
to  Christ  in  their  writings.  But  whether  Chris- 
tians were  or  were  not  to  pray  to  Christ,  could  not 
have  been  a  matter  of  indifference.  It  was  either 
to  be  done,  or  it  was  not  to  be  done.  If  a  duty,  it 
differed  from  other  duties,  in  the  circumstance  that 
it  must  have  been  founded  solely  upon  revelation 
and  an  express  command.  At  the  same  time,  if 
Christians  were  to  have  two  objects  of  prayer,  pe- 
culiar directions,  explanations,  and  cautions  must 
have  been  necessary.  But  nothing  appears  in  the 
New  Testament  answering  to  the  suppositions 
which  have  been  made.  There  is  an  entire  want 
of  that  evidence  of  the  fact  which  must  have  ex- 
isted, if  prayer  to  Christ  had  been  commanded  by 
himself  and  his  Apostles.  But  if  not  so  com- 
manded, it  was  not  practised  by  the  first  Chris- 
tians. The  case  was  the  same  with  them  as  with 
us ;  if  it  be  not  a  duty  to  pray  to  Christ,  it  is  a 
duty  not  to  pray  to  him. 

•  [See  John  xvi.  17-19.] 

\  John  xvi.  23.  The  words  cv  cKctyj;  rj  i7M*V?>  rendered  [In  the 
Common  Version]  *'  in  that  day/'  are  merely  eqairalent  to  the  ad- 
Terb  "then.''  The  time  intended  is  that  Tollowiog  oar  SaTioar'i 
ascension,  when,  in  figurative  language,  he  says  that  he  shall  be  with 
his  Apostles  again,  not  referring  to  his  personal  presence,  bat  to  his 
presence  with  them  in  the  power  and  blessings  of  his  goapel,  and  ia 
the  aid  afforded  them  by  God  as  hia 
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It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  first  Christians  did  not  offer  prayers  to 
Christ  But  there  is  still  other  evidence  of  this 
truth,  to  which,  though  of  less  importance,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  advert 

It  has  been  urged  that  Pliny,  in  his  celebrated 
letter  to  Trajan,*  states  (on  the  authority  of  some 
who  said  that  they  had  been  Christians,  but  who 
bad  deserted  the  religion)  that  Christians  in  their 
assemblies  were  '^accustomed  to  sing  together  a 
hymn  in  alternate  parts  to  Christ  as  to  a  god,"  — 
**  carmen  Christo,  quasi  deo,  dicere  secum  invicem." 

These  words  have  been  alleged  to  prove,  both 
that  Christians  prayed  to  Christ,  and  that  they 
believed  him  to  be  God.  But  the  only  fact  which 
appears  is,  that  Christians  sung  hymns  in  celebra- 
tion of  Christ  The  rest  is  the  interpretation  of  a 
heathen,  who  compared  in  his  own  mind  these 
hymns  to  those  which  the  heathens  sung  in  honor 
of  their  gods,  who  like  Christ  had  dwelt  on  the 
earth,  and  like  him,  having  died,  were  supposed 
to  be  still  living  in  a  higher  state  of  being.  With 
bis  heathen  notions,  he  conceived  of  the  Chris- 
tians as  making  a  sort  of  apotheosis  of  their  Mas- 
ter. But  there  is  evidence  on  the  subject  before 
us  much  more  direct  and  more  important  than  that 
of  PUny. 

It  is  the  evidence  of  Origen,  who  wrote  a  trea- 
tise **  On  Prayer "  in  the  former  half  of  the  third 
century.  Of  prayer,  properly  speaking,  Origen 
says:  — 

*  [FlhiB  Bpist  Lib.  X.  Ep.  M  (al.  97).] 
24* 
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^'  K  we  understand  what  prayer  is,  it  will  appear 
that  it  is  never  to  be  offered  to  any  originated 
being,  not  to  Christ  himself,  but  only  to  the  Grod 
and  Father  of  all;  to  whom  our  Saviour  himself 
prayed,  and  taught  us  to  pray.  For  when  bis 
disciples  asked  him.  Teach  ns  to  pray,  he  did  not 
teach  them  to  pray  to  himself,  but  to  the  Father. 

Conformably  to  what  he  said.  Why  caUest 

thou  me  good  ?  there  is  none  good  except  one,  God 
the  Father,  how  could  he  say  otherwise  than,  '  Why 
dost  thou  pray  to  me  ?  Prayer,  as  you  learn  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  to  be  offered  to  the  Father 

only,  to  whom  I  myself  pray.' *  You  have 

read  the  words  which  I  spoke  by  David  to  the 
Father  concerning  you ;  /  tvill  declare  thy  name  to 
7ny  brethren;  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  will  I 
sing  hymns  to  thee.  It  is  not  consistent  with  rea- 
son for  those  to  pray  to  a  brother,  w^ho  are  esteemed 
worthy  of  one  Father  with  him.  You,  with  me 
and  through  me,  are  to  address  your  prayers  to 

the  Father  alone.' Let  us  then,  attending  to 

what  was  said  by  Jesus,  and  jlU  having  the  same 
mind,  pray  to  God  through  him,  without  any  di« 
vision  respecting  the  mode  of  prayer.  But  are  we 
not  divided,  if  some  pray  to  the  Father  and  some 
to  the  Son  ?  Those  who  pray  to  the  Son,  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  pray  to  the  Father  also,  fall  into 
a  gross  error,  in  their  great  simplicity,  through 
want  of  judgment  and  examination."* 

*  De  Oratione,  cc.  25,  26.  0pp.  I.  pp.  222  -  224.  I  quote  the  lait 
passage  principally  because  it  is  erroneonslj  rendered  by  Dr.  Prieit- 
ley  (History  of  Early  Opinions,  IL  161)  in  a  nuuuier 
to  his  own  argument 
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lo  learning  and  talents,  Origen,  during  bis  life- 
tirae,  had  no  rival  among  Christians.  There  was 
none  who  possessed  the  same  weight  of  character. 
The  opinions  which  he  expresses  in  the  passages 
just  quoted  were  undoubtedly  the  common  opin- 
ions of  the  Christians  of  his  time. 

Origen  himself,  indeed,  in  other  passages,  asserts 
or  implies  that  prayer  in  an  inferior  sense  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Logos  or  Christ.  In  his  work 
against  Celsus,  he  says,  for  instance :  "  Every  sup- 
plication, prayer,  request,  and  thanksgiving  is  to  be 
addressed  to  Him  who  is  God  over  all,  through  the 
High- Priest,  superior  to  all  angels,  the  living  and 
divine  Logos.  But  we  shall  also  supplicate  the 
Logos  himself,  and  make  requests  to  him,  and  give 
thanks  and  pray,  whenever  we  may  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  prayer  properly  speaking  and 
prayer  in  a  looser  sense."  *  Probably  what  is  here 
meant  may  appear  from  two  other  passages,  in  his 
work  against  Celsus,  in  which  he  says :  "  We  first 
bring  our  prayers  to  the  only  Son  of  God,  the 
First-born  of  the  whole  creation,  the  Logos  of 
Grod,  and  pray  to  him  and  request  him,  as  a  High- 
Priest,  to  offer  up  the  prayers  which  reach  him  to 
the  God  over  all,  to  his  God  and  our  God."  f  It 
is,  indeed,  most  likely  that  the  doctrine  of  Origen 
concerning  the  propriety  of  offering  prayers,  in  any 
sense  of  the  term,  to  the  Logos  or  Christ,  had  its 

*  Cont  Gels.  Lib.  Y.  ^  4-  0pp.  L  580.  —  iav  ^vvoifAtOa  Koreutovtw 
rqt  vtpl  npoattfj^s  Kvpio\€^ias  koi  Karaxprj<T€oiS' 

t  IMd.,  Lib.  VIIL  S  13-  P-  751,  et  4  26.  p.  761.  Compare,  how- 
erer,  Lib.  Y.  f  U>  ^  fin-  P-  S^^*    [See  also  Lib.  IIL  c.  34.  p.  469.] 
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origin  rather  in  his  own  philosophical  opinions, 
than  in  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  generality  of 
Christians. 

The  Trinitarian  supposes  that  the  first  Chris- 
tians were  taught  to  pray  to  Christ  or  the  Son,  as 
God  equal  to  the  Father,  and  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished, by  the  circumstance  of  offering  such 
prayers,  as  ''those  who  called  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  this 
supposition  with  the  state  of  opinion  and  practice 
which  we  find  among  Christians  during  the  time 
of  Origen,  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  ?  The 
Antitrinitarian  believes  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
deity  of  Christ  had  been  making  gradual  progress. 
When,  therefore,  he  finds  that,  at  the  period  just 
mentioned,  Christ  was  still  spoken  of,  by  a  writer 
so  eminent  as  Origen,  as  not  being  an  object  cl 
prayer  properly  so  called,  no  doubt  remains  on  his 
mind  that  he  had  never  been  so  regarded  at  any 
preceding  period,  that  he  was  not  so  represented 
by  himself  or  his  Apostles,  nor  so  esteemed  by  the 
first  Christians. 

On  the  Pre-eodstence  of  Chrtst. 

I  WILL  now  turn  to  the  passages  which  are  sup- 
posed particularly  to  assert  the  pre-ezistence  of 
Christ.  If  this  doctrine  were  proved,  it  would 
afford  no  proof  of  his  being  Grod ;  but  the  preju- 
dices in  favor  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  have, 
notwithstanding,  been  stsrengthened  by  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  passages  referred  to.  The  fig- 
urative language  in  which  several  of  them  are 
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expressed  may,  I  think ,  be  explained  by  the  fol* 
lowing  considerations. 

One  of  the  main  objections  of  the  generality  of 
the  Jews  to  Christianity  was  its  being  a  novelty, 
an  innovation,  subverting  their  former  faith.  The 
Pharisees  said :  ^  We  are  disciples  of  Moses.  We 
know  that  Grod  spoke  to  Moses;  bnt  as  for  this 
man,  we  know  not  whence  he  is."  *  The  doctrine 
of  Christ  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  popular 
religion  of  the  Jews,  which,  thongh  a  religion  of 
hjrpocrisy,  formalities,  superstition,  and  bigotry, 
they  had  identified  in  their  own  minds  with  the 
Law ;  —  and  the  Liaw,  their  ancient  Liaw,  which 
fnr  fifteen  centuries,  as  they  believed,  had  been 
their  distinguishing  glory,  they  looked  upon  as  an 
immutable  covenant  made  by  Grod  with  his  chosen 
people.  Were  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  they  might 
ask,  to  be  opposed  to  what  they  believed,  and  what 
their  fathers  had  believed,  upon  the  faith  of  Grod  ? 
Was  a  teacher  of  yesterday  to  be  placed  in  com* 
petition  with  Moses  and  the  Prophets  ?  Was  it  to 
be  supposed  that  God  would  change  his  purposes, 
alter  the  terms  of  their  allegiance,  and  substitute  a 
new  religion  for  that  which  he  hsld  so  solemnly 
sanctioned? 

One  mode  of  meeting  these  feelings  and  preju- 
dices of  the  Jews  was  by  the  use  of  language 
adapted  to  their  modes  of  conception,  asserting  or 
implying  that  the  sending  of  Christ,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  religion,  had  always  been  purposed 

*  John  ix.  is,  S9. 
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by  God.  This  was  done  in  part  by  fignrative 
modes  of  speech,  conformed  to  the  Oriental  style, 
and  more  or  less  similar  to  many  which  we  find  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Facts  connected  with  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  were  spoken  of  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  —  according  to  the  verbal 
meaning  of  their  language  —  as  having  taken  place 
before  the  world  was ;  the  purpose  being  to  express 
in  the  most  forcible  manner,  that  their  existence 
was  to  be  referred  immediately  to  Grod,  and  bad 
from  eternity  been  predetermined  by  bim.  What 
they  meant  to  represent  God  as  having  foreor- 
dained, they  described  as  actually  existing. 

Thus  St  Paul  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(viii.  29,  30),  "  For  those  whom  God  foreknew,  he 
predestined  should  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first-born  among 
many  brethren ;  and  whom  he  predestined  be  sum- 
moned, and  whom  he  summoned  he  made  right- 
eous, and  whom  he  made  righteous  he  glorified." 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  last  clause,  in  which  God 
is  spoken  of  as  having  already  glorified  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ,  because  it  is  certain  that  he  wilL* 

Thus  also  in  writing  to  the  Ephesians  (i.  3,  4) : 
"  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesns 
Christ,  who,  having  exalted  us  to  heaven,  is  bless- 
ing us  with  every  spiritual  blessing  through  Christ, 
he  having  in  his  love  chosen  us  through  him  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world J^ 

To  Timothy  (2  Ep.  i.  8,  9)  he  says :  «  Safler  to- 

*  Compare  rtnoB  17  -  2S. 
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gether  with  me  for  the  gospel,  sustained  by  the 
power  of  God,  who  has  delivered  us,  and  sum- 
moned us  by  a  sacred  call,  not  in  consequence  of 
our  works,  but  conformably  to  his  own  purpose, 
and  the  favor  bestowed  upon  us  through  Christ  Jesus 
before  time  was,^^ 

So  also  to  Titus  (i.  1,  2) :  ^^  Paul,  a  servant  of 
Grod,  and  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  preach 
the  faith  of  the  chosen  of  Grod,  and  to  make  known 
the  truth  which  leads  to  the  true  worship  of  God, 
founded  on  the  expectation  of  eternal  life,  which 
God  who  cannot  deceive  promised  before  time  was.^^ 

For  other  passages  in  which  that  which  is  pur- 
posed by  God  is  figuratively  spoken  of  as  actually 
existing,  see  Exodus  xv.  13,  comp.  17 ;  1  Samuel 
XV.  28 ;  Psalm  cxxxix.  16 ;  Isaiah  xlix.  1 ;  John 
X.  16;  Acts  xviii.  10;  Galatians  i.  15. 

When  Christianity,  after  having  been  preached 
to  the  Jews,  was,  if  I  may  so  speak,  committed  in 
trust  to  its  Gentile  converts,  it  had  to  encounter 
the  same  objection  of  its  being  a  novel  doctrine ; 
and  this  objection  was  met  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  by  a  similar  use  of  language.  In  his  '<  Exhor- 
tation to  the  Grentiles,"  Clement  of  Alexandria 
says :  '^  Error  is  ancient,  truth  appears  a  novel- 
ty." Then,  after  mentioning  some  of  those  nations 
which  made  the  most  extravagant  pretensions  to 
antiquity,  he  adds :  ''  But  we  [Christians]  were 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  through  the 
certainty  of  our  future  existence,  previously  exist- 
ing in  God  himself."  * 
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We  should  hardly  expect  to  find  in  the  New 
Testament  a  critical  explanation  of  any  figurative 
mode  of  speech ;  but  something  very  like  such  an 
explanation  of  that  which  we  are  considering  is 
found  in  St.  Paul,  when  his  words  are  propeily 
translated  and  understood. 

In  the  book  of  Grenesis  (xvii.  4,  5)  Gk>d  is  rep- 
resented as  saying  to  Abraham, ''  Behold,  my  cove- 
nant is  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  father  of 
many  nations.  Neither  shall  thy  name  any  more 
be  called  Abram,  but  thy  name  shall  be  Abraham ; 
for  a  father  of  many  nations  have  I  made  theeJ* 

cV  avT^  vp6T€po¥  y€y€ytnifuvoi  ny  6cf,  p.  6,  ed.  Potter.— Tbai 
too  in  a  book  which  in  yery  earij  times  was  in  considerable  repvla 
among  Christians,  "  The  Shepherd  of  Hennas,"  Hermas  repreiMHi 
himself  as  being  told  bj  an  angel  in  a  vision,  that  **  the  Cbmch  w» 
the  first  created  of  all  things,  and  for  her  sake  the  world  was  made." 
(Lib.  I.  Vis.  2.) 

We  find  the  same  fignratiye  ose  of  language  in  the  writiags  of  the 
later  Jews.  In  the  Talmud  it  is  recorded  that  R  Elienr  said: 
"  Seven  things  were  created  before  the  world ;  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
the  Law,  the  Righteous,  the  Israelites,  the  Throne  of  Qlory,  Jemsa- 
lem,  and  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David.*'  This,  in  the  Book  Cosri, 
is  explained  as  meaning,  that  **  they  were  prior  in  the  intentioa  of 
God  " ;  they  constituting  the  end  for  which  the  world  was  creatBd  i 
and  the  end  being  in  intentioH  precedent  to  the  means.  (Liber  Oosrii 
ed.  Buxtorf.  p.  254.)  Many  similar  passages  are  quoted  or  referred 
to  by  Schoettgen  (Hone  Hebr.,  Tom.  11.  pp.  436,  437),  among  whidi 
are  the  following.  Sohar  Levit,  foL  14,  col.  56:  **  Babbi  Hesekiak 
sat  down  in  the  presence  of  Eleazar,  and  asked,  How  many  ligliti 
were  created  before  the  foundation  of  the  world?  He  answwed. 
Seven  ;  the  light  of  the  Law,  the  light  of  Gehenna,  the  light  of  Pu^ 
disc,  the  light  of  the  Throne  of  Glory,  the  light  of  the  Temple,  the 
light  of  Repentance,  and  the  light  of  the  Messiah."  In  varioiu  othsr 
Rabbinical  books  cited  by  Schoettgen  we  find  the  same  ennnufBtioa, 
except  that  the  word  "light"  is  omitted  throughout,  and  *'die  nosis 
of  the  Messiah  "*  is  suUtitnted  for  **the  light  of  the  Meaiiah."    Bittin 
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Referring  to  this  passage,  St.  Paul  says,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (iv.  16,  17) :  "  The  promise 
was  sure  to  all  the  offspring  of  Abraham,  not  to 
those  under  the  Law  only,  but  to  those  who  have 
the  faith  of  Abraham,  who  is  the  father  of  us  all 
(as  it  is  written,  I  have  made  thee  a  father  of  many 
nations)  in  the  sight  of  God  in  whom  he  trusted, — 
of  Him  who  restores  life  to  the  dead,  and  speaks 
of  the  things  which  are  not,  as  though  they  were." 
In  the  view  of  the  Apostle,  God,  as  it  were,  re- 
stored life  to  the  dead,  in  enabling  Abraham  and 
Sarah  to  have  a  son;*  and,  in  calling  Abraham 

Bereshith  Rabba,  sect  1,  fol.  3,  3,  there  is  a  different  statement:  — 
*  GKx  things  preceded  the  creation  of  the  world :  some  of  these  were 
•orted,  as  the  Law  and  the  Throne  of  Glory ;  others  it  was  in  the 
aiad  of  God  to  create,  namely,  the  Patriarchs,  Israel,  the  Temple, 
and  the  name  of  the  Messiah."  In  Midrash  Tehillim,  fol.  28,  2,  it  is 
■aid  that  the  nse  of  the  word  DID  in  Psalm  Ixxir.  2  "  teaches  ns,  that 
€k>d  created  Israel  before  the  foundation  of  the  world/*  The  same 
oommentmry  elsewhere  says,  that  **  Kepentance  preceded  the  creation 
of  the  world'*;  and  in  Sohar  Levit.,  fol.  29,  col.  113,  the  following 
passage  occors :  "  Before  God  created  the  world,  he  created  Bepent- 
•Boe,  and  said  to  her.  It  is  my  will  to  create  man  in  such  a  relation 
to  thee,  that,  when  he  returns  to  thee  from  his  transgressions,  thon 
ihalt  he  ready  to  forgire  his  transgressions,  and  to  make  expiation 
for  them.** 

*  That  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle  appears  from  the 
TBrsee  which  immediately  follow  those  quoted  above :  **  For  he  [Abra- 
ham] had  confident  hope  of  that  which  was  past  hope,  that  he  should 
be  the  father  of  many  nations,  according  to  the  declaration,  Thm  wiU 
tkg  offspring  be.  And,  not  being  weak  in  faith,  he  did  not  regard  his 
own  body  then  dead,  he  being  about  a  hundred  years  old,  nor  the 
deadness  of  Sarah's  womb ;  nor  had  he  any  doubt  or  mistrust  about 
the  promise  of  God." 

Compare  also  Hebrews  xL  19,  where,  in  reference  to  the  birth  of 
Isaac,  Abrdiani  if  said  to  have  received  him,  ^  figuratively  speaking 
fton  tiM  dead." 

25 
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the   father  of  many  nations,  spoke  of  the  things 
which  were  not,  as  though  they  were. 

Using  language  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
illustrated,  our  Saviour  spoke,  in  his  last  prayer 
with  his  disciples,  on  the  night  before  his  death,  of 
the  glory  which  he  had  with  God  before  the  world 
was. 

"  When  Jesus  had  thus  spoken,  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven  and  said  :  — 

"  Father !  the  hour  has  come.  Glorify  thy  Son, 
that  thy  Son  may  glorify  thee,  —  through  the 
power  that  thou  hast  granted  him  over  all  men, 
to  give  to  all  those  whom  thou  hast  given  him 
eternal  life.  And  this  is  eternal  life,  to  know  thee, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  tboa 
hast  sent.  I  have  glorified  thee  on  earth.  I  have 
finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do. 
And  now.  Father!  glorify  thou  me  with  thyself, 
with  that  glory  which  I  bad  with  thee  before  the 
world  was."  * 

Afterwards,  in  speaking  of  his  disciples,  our 
Saviour  says :  "  The  glory  which  thou  hast  given 
me,  I  have  given  them";t  words  implying  that 
the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  was  such 
as  might  be  conferred  on  men ;  and  such  as,  by 
constituting  them  his  Apostles,  he  had  enabled 
them  to  attain. 

"  Father ! "  he  continues,  "  I  desire  for  those 
whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  where  I  am  they 
also  may  be  with  me,  so  that  they  may  behold  my 


*  John  xvii.  1-5.  t  IbUU 
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glory,  which  thou  gavest  me,  for  thou  didst  love 
me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  • 

The  character  and  purport  of  these  expressions 
of  Jesus  are  explained  by  what  has  been  said.  A 
principal  object  of  our  Saviour  in  the  language  of 
this  prayer,  as  well  as  throughout  the  discourse 
which  precedes  it,  was  to  strengthen  the  minds  of 
his  Apostles  to  meet  that  fearful  trial  of  their  faith 
which  was  close  at  hand,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
their  approaching  separation  from  him.  He  uses, 
in  consequence,  the  most  forcible  modes  of  speech, 
in  order  to  prodace  the  deepest  impression.  He 
desired,  by  the  whole  weight  of  his  authority,  by 
every  feeling  of  affection*  and  awe,  by  language 
the  most  pregnant  and  of  the  highest  import,  and 
by  figures  too  strong  and  solemn  ever  to  be  for- 
gotten, to  make  them  feel  his  connection,  and 
their  own  connection,  with  God.  Their  teacher, 
their  master,  their  friend,  was  the  special  messen- 
ger of  God,  distinguished  by  his  favor  beyond  all 
other  men ;  and  in  this  favor  they  shared,  as  his 
followers.  He  was,  in  the  Oriental  style,  **one 
with  God"  in  the  work  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged;  and  they,  in  like  manner,  were  to  be  one 
with  God  and  him.  God  had  from  eternity  re- 
garded him  with  love ;  and  they  were  like  objects 
of  God's  love.f  They  were  hereafter  to  behold  in 
heaven  the  consummate  glory  of  him,  who  before 
the  close  of  another  day  was  to  be  exposed  to  the 

*  John  xvii.  24. 

t  '* — that  the  world  maj  know  that  thoa  hast  sent  me,  and  hast 
lofed  tliini  m  tboo  hift  loved  me.**    John  xtiI  S3. 
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mockery  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  to  suffer  the  oat- 
rages  of  an  infuriated  mob,  and  to  expire  by  a 
death  as  ignominious  as  it  was  cruel. 

Having  furnished  the  key  to  passages  of  this 
kind,  of  which  there  are  not  many,  I  will  notice 
particularly  but  one  other.  John  viii.  52,  53,  56- 
58 :  "  The  Jews  said  to  Jesus,  Now  we  are  sure 
that  you  are  possessed  by  a  daemon.  Abraham 
died,  and  the  Prophets ;  and  you  say,  Whoever 
obeys  my  teaching  w^ill  never  taste  of  death.  Are 
you  greater  than  our  father  Abraham,  who  died  ? 
And  the  Prophets  died.  Whom  do  you  make 
yourself  to  be  ?  Jesus  answered, Your  fa- 
ther Abraham  exulted  that  he  might  see  my  day; 
and  he  saw  it,  and  rejoiced.  Then  the  Jews  said 
to  hirrf,  You  are  not  yet  fifty  years  old ;  and  have 
you  seen  Abraham  ?  Jesus  said  to  them,  Truly, 
truly  I  tell  you.  Before  Abraham  was  born,  I  was 
He." 

The  rendering  of  the  Common  Version,  "Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am,"  is  without  meaning,  —  the 
present  tense,  "  I  am,"  being  connected  with  the 
mention  of  past  time,  "before  Abraham  was**; 
and  this  circumstance  has  doubtless  assisted  in 
producing  the  belief  that  the  words  express  a 
mystery.  But  our  Saviour  says  that  Abraham' 
saw  his  day,  that  is,  the  times  of  the  Messiah. 
This  declaration  no  one  understands  verbally,  and 
there  is  as  little  reason  for  giving  a  verbal  meaD- 
ing  to  that  under  consideration.  In  the  explana- 
tion of  it  two  things  are  to  be  attended  to. 
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In  the  first  place,  after  the  words  iyoD  elfii,  ren« 
dered  in  the  Common  Version,  "  I  am,"  we  must 
understand  o  Xpiaro^^  "the  Messiah";  as  is  evi- 
dent from  two  preceding  passages  in  the  same  dis- 
course. In  verse  24,  Jesus  says,  with  the  same 
ellipsis,  "  Unless  you  believe  that  lam  [that  is,  that 
lam  the  MessiaJi]^  you  will  die  in  your  sins"  ;  and 
in  verse  28  he  tells  the  Jews,  "  When  you  have 
raised  on  high  [crucified]  the  Son  of  Man,  then 
you  will  know  that  lam^^  meaning,  that  I  am  the 
Messia/i.  The  same  ellipsis  occurs  repeatedly  in 
the  Gospels  and  Acts;  as,  for  instance,  in  Mark 
xiii.  6  and  Luke  xxi.  8  we  find  the  words,  "  Many 
will  come  in  my  name,  saying  /  am " ;  while  in 
Matthew  xxiv.  5  the  ellipsis  is  supplied,  "  Many 
will  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  the  Messiah." 
Other  examples  are  referred  to  below.* 

This  apparently  strange  omission  of  the  predi- 
cate of  so  important  a  proposition  may,  I  think,  be 
thus  explained.  The  Messiah  was  expected  by 
the  Jews  as  one  who,  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  nation,  would  deliver  them  from  the  tyran- 
ny under  which  they  were  suffering.  Equally  to 
Herod,  the  ruler  of  Gralilee,  and  to  the  Roman  pro- 
curator of  Judaea,  an  individual,  publicly  announ- 
cing himself  as  the  Messiah,  must  have  appeared 
a  daring  rebel,  exciting  the  nation  to  revolt.  The 
subject  was  one  about  which  the  Jews  must  have 
communed  together  with  the  feelings  of  conspira- 
tors ;  and  in  discussing  it,  they  would  use  imper- 

*  Act!  xUL  S6  (eomp.  John  ilL  SS) ;  John  ir.  86 ;  xiH.  19. 
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feet  and  ambiguous  language,  indicating,  rather 
than  expre^jsing,  their  meaning.  Even  when  dan- 
ger was  not  feared,  a  certain  degree  of  secrecy 
might  be  aflected,  and  there  might  be  a  disposi- 
tion to  employ  terms  the  full  significance  of  which 
would  be  understood  only  by  those  who  felt  with 
the  speaker.  Upon  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  the 
multitude  being  excited  by  his  miracles  and  preach- 
ing, and  the  intimations  concerning  his  character, 
the  inquiry  arose  among  them,  whether  he  were 
the  Messiah.  The  question  was  often  asked,  we 
may  suppose,  eagerly,  but  cautiously,  "  Is  it  he  ? " 
05to9  6<7Tt ;  —  not  broadly  and  rashly,  *'  Is  he  the 
Messiah  ?  "  and  a  corresponding  answer  returned, 
'Earl,  "  He  is,"  —  Ovk  etrri,  «  He  is  not"  I  have 
adverted  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  subject^  as 
connected  with  the  purpose  of  revolt  against  the 
Koman  power.  The  mere  fact,  however,  of  its 
being  one  of  universal  interest,  on  which  the 
thoughts  of  men  were  strongly  bent,  may  be  alone 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  use  of  abbreviated 
expressions  to  convey  a  meaning  that  every  one 
was  ready  to  apprehend.  Still,  the  predicate  of 
the  proposition  we  are  considering  being  sup- 
pressed, and  the  language,  in  consequence,  being 
in  itself  wholly  ambiguous,  this  manner  of  speak- 
ing might  be  adopted  by  Christ  for  the  purpose  of 
at  once  intimating  his  claims  to  be  the  Messiah, 
and  leaving  his  meaning  in  some  degree  uncertain. 
Thus  in  the  present  discourse,  when  he  tells  the 
Jews  (verse  24),  "  Unless  you  believe  that  lam  He, 
you  will  die  in  your  sins";  they  ask  in  return, 
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"  Who  are  you  ? "  The  use,  therefore,  of  this 
mode  of  expression  corresponded  to  that  reserve  as 
to  openly  and  explicitly  avowing  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah,  which  the  expectations  and  feelings  of 
the  Jews  compelled  him  to  maintain  till  the  clos- 
ing scenes  of  his  minii<try.* 

In  the  next  place,  the  verb  64/u  is  here  to  be  un- 
derstood as  having  the  force  of  the  perfect  tense, 
that  is,  as  denoting,  literally  or  figuratively,  a  state 
of  being,  commenced  at  a  distant  time,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  present.  It  is  thus  elsewhere  used 
in  St.  John's  Gospel.  "  Have  I  been  [verbally^ 
Am  I]  so  long  with  you,  and  yet  have  you  not 
known  me,  Philip ?"t  But  such  is  our  use  of 
language,  that  this  meaning  is  here  to  be  expressed 
in  English  by  the  imperfect  tense,  "  I  was."  If  we 
should  say,  "  Before  Abraham  was  born,  I  have 
been,"  the  idea  of  uninterrupted  continuance  of 
being  to  the  present  time  is  so  far  from  being  con- 
veyed, that  it  is  rather  excluded. 

The  full  meaning  of  Jesus,  then,  was  this :  Be- 

*  It  may  be  objected  to  this  account,  that  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
are  represented  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  John's  Grospel  as  explicitly 
difcassiog  the  question,  whether  Jesus  were  or  were  not  the  Messiah. 
(See  renes  26,  27,  31,  41,  42.)  I  answer,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
•appose  that  the  caution  of  the  Jews  respecting  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion was  tdwa^  maintained.  It  might  disappear  in  the  heat  of  con- 
trorerty,  and  it  gave  way,  without  doubt,  to  the  excitement  of  strong 
fieelings;  as  when  the  multitude  wished  to  compel  Jesus  to  place 
himself  at  their  head,  as  their  king  (John  vi.  15)  ;  and  upon  his  tri- 
amphant  entry  into  Jerusalem,  just  before  his  cracifixion.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose  of  explaining  our  Saviour's  Uognige,  if  the 
mode  of  expression  he  adopted  were  common. 

t  John  ziv.  9. 
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fore  Abraham  was  born,  I  was  the  Messiah ;  that 
is,  I  was  designated  by  Gtod  as  the  Messiah.  The 
words  cannot  be  understood  verbally,  because  "  the 
Messiah "  was  the  title  of  one  bearing  an  office 
which  did  not  exist  till  it  was  assumed  by  Jesus 
on  earth.  Before  Abraham,  there  was  no  Messiah 
except  in  the  purpose  of  God.  The  language  used 
by  Christ  is  of  the  same  figurative  character  with 
that  which  we  find  at  the  commencement  of  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  as  addressed  to  him  by  God 
(i.  6) :  "  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  womb,  I  knew 
thee ;  and  before  thou  camest  forth  at  thy  birth,  I 
sanctified  thee,  and  I  ordained  thee  a  prophet  to 
the  nations." 

We  will  now  consider  some  passages  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  In  his  conversation  with  Nico- 
demus,  our  Saviour  says  (John  iii.  12,  13):  "If  I 
tell  you  earthly  things  and  you  believe  not,  bow 
will  you  believe  should  I  tell  you  heavenly  things  ? 
And  no  one  has  ascended  to  heaven,  except  him 
who  has  descended  from  heaven,  the  Son  of  Man, 
who  is  in  heaven." 

Heaven  being  considered  by  the  Jews  as  the 
local  habitation  of  the  Deity,  "to  ascend  to 
heaven"  is  here  a  figure  used  to  denote  the  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  purposes  and  will  of 
God,  with  things  invisible  and  spiritual,  "  heav- 
enly things " ;  "  to  be  in  heaven "  is  to  pos- 
sess such  acquaintance;  and  "to  descend  firom 
heaven,"  or  "to  come  firom  heaven,**  is  to  come 
from  God. 
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In  this  ^ense  the  expression  ^Ho  descend  from 
heaven "  is  used  by  odr  Saviour  in  his  discourse 
with  the  Jews,  recorded  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
John's  Gospel.  The  Jews,  whom  he  had  disap- 
pointed the  day  before  in  their  attempt  "  to  make 
him  their  king,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  compel  him 
to  assume  publicly  the  character  of  the  Messiah, 
according  to  their  conception  of  it,  had  now  col- 
lected about  him  with  very  different  feelings.  They 
were  disposed  to  disparage  his  miracles  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  Moses.  He  had  fed  five 
thousand  men  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes ;  but 
Moses,  they  said,  quoting  the  Old  Testament, 
"  had  given  them,"  the  Jews,  "  bread  from  heaven 
to  eat."*  In  what  follows,  this  expression  is  used 
figuratively  by  our  Saviour,  to  denote  that  hFs  doc- 
trine came  from  God,  or,  to  express  the  same  idea 
in  other  words,  that  he  himself  came  from  God. 
It  was  usual  for  him  to  draw  his  figures  from 
something  which  had  just  been  said,  or  some  pres- 
ent object  or  recent  event.  "  Moses,"  he  says, 
"  gave  you  not  the  bread  from  heaven  "  ;  meaning 
that  Moses  had  not  given  them  a  religion  like  his 
own,  adapted  to  supply  all  their  spiritual  wants ; 
"  but  my  Father,"  he  continues,  "  is  giving  you  the 
true  bread  from  heaven ;  for  the  bread  of  God  is 
that  which  is  now  descending  from  heaven  and 
giving  life  to  the  world."  f  By  «  the  bread  of  God 
which  gives  life  to  the  world,"  our  Saviour  here 
means  his  doctrines,  his  religion ;  and  with  this,  by 

*  John  Ti.  81.  t  Vems  as,^. 
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an  obvious  figure,  common  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, he  afterwards  identifies  himself.  "  I  am  the 
bread  of  life  ;  he  who  comes  to  me  will  never  hun- 
ger, and  he  who  has  faith  in  me  will  never  thirst."* 
"  I  have  descended  from  heaven,  not  to  do  my  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  me";t  —  that 
is,  I  who  bring  this  religion  from  heaven  have  no 
other  purpose  but  to  perform  the  will  of  Grod. 

The  Jews,  that  is,  some  of  the  Jews,  his  enemies, 
carped,  as  usual,  at  his  words.  "  Then  the  Jews 
murmured  at  him,  because  he  said,  I  am  the  bread 
which  has  descended  from  heaven.  And  they  said, 
Is  not  this  man  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph  ?  one 
whose  father  and  mother  we  know?  What,  then, 
does  he  mean  by  saying,  I  have  descended  from 
heaven  ?  "  J  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  understood  him  as  meaning  that  he,  being  a 
man,  had  descended  from  heaven;  or  that  he,  being 
a  pre-existent  spirit,  had  assumed  a  human  form. 
Their  objection  was  to  the  absolute  authority 
which  this  man,  Jesus,  the  son,  as  they  called 
him,  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  claimed  as  the  delegate 
of  God.  They  had  the  same  feeling  as  was  shown 
by  his  fellow-townsmen  of  Nazareth,  when  they 
asked :  "  Is  not  this  man  the  carpenter,  the  son  of 
Mary,  and  kinsman  of  James  and  Joses  and  Judas 
and  Simon  ?  "  § 

In  verse  62  of  this  chapter,  there  is  a  passage 
thus  rendered  in  the   Common  Version :  **  What 

*  John  vi.  35.  f  Vena  3S. 

X  Verses  41,  42.  f  Mtfk  irL  8. 
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and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up 
where  he  was  before  ?  "  It  has  been  thought  to 
refer  to  his  ascension  to  heaven,  and  to  imply  that 
he  existed  in  heaven  before  his  appearance  on 
earth.  In  order  to  understand  it,  we  must  attend 
to  its  connection. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  the  discourse,  our  Sav- 
iour had  spoken  of  his  religion  as  bread  or  -food 
descending  from  heaven,  and  having  figuratively 
identified  himself  with  his  religion,  he  describes 
this  food  as  giving  eternal  life.  "  Truly,  truly  I 
tell  you.  He  who  puts  his  trust  in  me  has  eternal 
life.  I  am  the  bread  of  life ;  your  fathers  ate  the 
manna  in  the  desert  and  died ;  but  if  any  one  eat 
of  this  bread  which  is  descending  from  heaven,  he 
shall  not  die.  I  am  the  bread  of  life  which  has 
descended  from  heaven ;  if  any  one  eat  of  this 
bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever."*  As  food  is  the 
means  of  prolonging  the  natural  life,  so  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  w^as  the  means  of  enjoying  eternal 
life.  Metaphors  of  a  similar  kind,  derived  from 
taking  food,  and  applied  to  the  partaking  of  what 
is  desirable,  the  being  compelled  to  endure  what  is 
painful,  or  the  experiencing  the  consequences,  good 
or  evil,  of  our  own  conduct,  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  are  probably  common  in  most  lan- 
guages. In  such  metaphors,  however,  as  well  as 
in  other  figurative  modes  of  speech,  the  Oriental 
style  passes  beyond  the  limits  within  which  we  are 
confined.     Thus  in  Ecclesiasticus,  Wisdom  is  per- 

•  John  vi.  47-51. 
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sonified  and  represented  as  saying :  ^^  Those  who 
eat  me  shall  yet  be  hungry,  and  those  who  drink 
me  shall  yet  be  thirsty."*  Thus  too  in  the  Tal- 
mud, R.  Hillel,  who  asserted  that  the  Messiah  had 
already  come,  is  said  to  have  been  opposed  by 
other  doctors,  who  maintained  that  "the  Israelites 
were  yet  to  eat  the  days  of  the  Messiah."  He,  on 
the  contrary,  affirmed  that  "  they  had  eaten  their 
Messiah  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah."t 

But  in  the  words  following  those  last  quoted 
from  our  Saviour's  discourse,  there  is  an  accession 
to  the  figure.  It  becomes  the  vehicle  for  express- 
ing a  new  fact.  He  says :  "  But  the  bread  which 
I  will  give  is  my  body,  which  I  will  give  for  the 
life  of  the  world."  In  this  language,  he  refers,  I 
conceive, to  his  own  death.  He  goes  on:  "  Unless 
you  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his 
blood,  you  have  not  life  within  you";  and  he 
repeats  and  insists  upon  this  strong  figure.  When 
he  thus  describes  the  food  of  life,  of  which  his  fol- 
lowers were  to  partake,  as  his  own  flesh  and  his 
own  blood,  the  only  purpose,  I  believe,  of  this  am- 
plification of  the  figure  is  to  show,  that  the  bless- 
ings to  be  enjoyed  through  him  were  to  be  pur- 
chased by  his  violent  death.  It  was,  I  think,  so 
understood,  at  least  partially,  by  those  who  heard 
him.  His  object  was  to  destroy  all  hope  of  his 
establishing  a  splendid  temporal  kingdom,  such  as 
the  Jews  had  been  expecting ;  and  thus  to  repress 

•  Chapter  xxiv.  21. 

t  See  Wetstein^s  note  on  John  vL  51.    [See  also  Noyet**  note  oa 
Ezekiel  iii.  1.] 
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all  worldly  motives  in  those  who  were  inclined  to 
be  his  followers.  Their  Master  was  not  to  be  a  con- 
qoeror  and  a  monarch,  as  they  might  have  hoped, 
dispensing  honors  and  favors  to  his  adherents  and 
ooantrymen ;  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life  was  re- 
quired, a  bloody  death  was  to  be  suffered  by  him, 
in  order  that  his  followers  might  enjoy  those  bless- 
ings of  which  he  was  the  minister.  So,  as  I  have 
said,  he  appears  to  have  been  understood;  and 
many  of  his  followers  in  consequence  deserted  him. 

^  Thus  taught  Jesus  in  a  synagogue  at  Caper- 
naum. Then  many  of  his  disciples,  when  they 
heard  him,  said.  This  is  hard  teaching ;  who  can 
listen  to  it?  But  Jesus,  knowing  in  his  own 
mind  that  his  disciples  were  murmuring  on  ac- 
count of  his  discourse,  said  to  them,  Does  this 
give  you  offence?  What,  then,  if  you  should  see 
the  Son  of  Man  ascending  where  he  was  before?"* 

The  meaning  is.  Does  it  offend  you  that  I  speak 
of  my  death  ?  What,  then,  if  you  shall  see  me 
rising  from  the  dead,  and  appearing  where  I  was 
before  ?  When  Jesus  made  mention  of  his  death, 
he  on  other  occasions  connected  it  with  the  predic- 
tion that  he  should  rise  from  the  dead.  To  hb 
resurrection  he  alludes  as  a  signal  proof  to  be 
given  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  but  never 
elsewhere  to    his   ascension.f      After   the   words 


*  John  tL  59  -  68. 

t  See  mn  explmnation  of  this  Terse  in  Simpson's  Essays  on  the 
tsngoMgp  of  Scripture.  [For  a  somewhat  different  explanation, 
taken  from  'Mr.  Norton's  Notes  on  the  Gospels,  see  Appendix, 

Note  A.] 
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which  have  been  quoted,  he  goes  on,  contrary  in 
some  degree  to  his  usual  custom,  to  explain  in 
part  the  figurative  language  which  he  had  used: 
"  What  is  spiritual,"  he  says,  "  gives  life.  The 
flesh  profits  nothing";  —  that  is,  my  flesh  would 
profit  you  nothing;  —  '*the  words  which  I  speak 
to  you  are  spiritual,  and  give  life."  * 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  modern  Grerman 
divines,  who  appear  themselves  to  regard  Christ 
merely  as  a  human  teacher,  that  he  was  believed 
or  represented  by  his  Apostles,  if  not  by  himself, 
to  have  been  a  pre-existent  being,  the  Logos  of 
God.  They  appeal,  of  course,  to  some  of  the 
same  passages  which  are  brought  forward  by 
Trinitarians  and  others  in  support  of  this  doctrine, 
and  in  proof  of  the  deity  of  Christ  in  which  it  is 
implied.  But  we  may  here  make  the  general 
remark,  that  if  the  Apostles  had  regarded  their 
Master  as  an  incarnation  of  a  great  pre-existent 
spirit,  far  superior  to  man,  they  would  not  have 
left  us  to  gather  their  belief  from  a  doubtful  inter- 
pretation of  a  few  scattered  passages.  No  fact 
concerning  him,  personally,  would  have  been  pnt 
forward  in  their  writings  with  more  prominence 
and  distinctness.  None  would  have  been  oftener 
brought  into  notice.  None  would  have  more 
strongly  affected  their  imaginations  and  feelings. 
None  would  have  been  adapted  moie  to  affect 
their  disciples.  St  Matthew  would  not  have 
written  an  account  of  his  Master,  as  it^  must  be 

*  John  vi.  es. 
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conceded  that  he  has,  without  anywhere  expressly 
declaring  the  fact.  The  Apostles  would  have  left 
ns  in  as  little  doubt  concerning  their  belief  of  it,  as 
concerning  their  belief  of  his  crucifixion  and  resur- 
rection. 


CLASS    V. 


Passages  relating  to  the  divine  auiliority  of  Christ 
as  the  minister  of  God,  to  the  manifestation  of 
divine  power  in  his  miracles  and  in  the  establish' 
ment  of  Christianity,  and  to  Christianity  itself 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Christ,  and  consid- 
ered as  a  promulgation  of  the  laws  of  God^s  moral 
government,  —  which  have  been  misinterpreted  as 
proving  that  Christ  himself  is  God. 

For  example:  there  are  two  passages  in  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  which  speak  of  a 
messenger  as  going  before  Jehovah  to  prepare  his 
way  and  announce  his  coming.     They  are :  — 

Isaiah  xl.  3.  "  A  voice  is  crying,  Prepare  ye  in 
the  waste  the  way  of  Jehovah,  make  straight  in 
the  desert  a  road  for  our  God." 

Malachi  iii.  1.  "  Lo!  I  will  send  my  messenger, 
and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me." 

These  passages  are  in  the  Gospels  applied  to 
John  the  Baptist,  the  precursor  of  Christ* 

*  ICatUiew  iiL8;  xi.  10;  MarkL2,8;  Luke  L  76 ;  iii  4 ;  ▼ii.27i 
John  i  88. 


SM    ■zn.AirATioNa  or  thb  mW' 

The  angel,  who,  according  to  tbe  nairative  in  flw 
first  chapter  of  Lake's  Gospel,  anaoiiiieed  the  birth 
of  John,  is  likewise  reptesented  as  saying  to  Zaob- 
nvab :  — 

"And  many  of  the  sons  of  brael  will  he  tnni 
back  to  the  Lord,  their  Ood ;  and  he  will  go  be- 
fore him  with  the  spirit  and  the  pf>wer  of  Elijah."* 

Prom  these  passages,  it  is  inferred  that  Christ  Is 
Jehovah.    But  they  admit  of  an  easy  explanation. 

In  conformity  to  the  rade  apprehenuons  of  the  ' 
Jews,  we  often  find  in  the  Bible,  particnlariy  in 
the  Old  Testament,  strong,  and,  in  themaelTeg  con- 
sidered, harsh  fignres  applied  to  Qod,  which  an 
borrowed  from  the  properties,  passions,  and  ao 
tions  of  man,  and  even  of  the  inferior  animals. 
Among  tbem  is  the  commoQ  fignie  by  which  God, 
in  giving  any  peculiar  manifestation  of  hia  power, 
is  represented  as  changing  bis  place,  and  coming 
to  the  scene  where  his  power  is  displayed.  Bnt  if 
we  except  the  case  of  mimcnlous  operatkHM  cot- 
erted  directly  upon  the  minds  of  men,  tibe  power 
of  God  must  be  manifested  by  means  of  flennble 
objects.  It  is  often  represented  as  ezoted  thnnigfa 
the  agency  of  human  beings,  and  other  oonseions 
ministers  of  bis  will.  When  thus  exerted,  iti 
eJTects,  and  the  circnmstanoea  by  whidi  its  dispb^ 
is  attended,  are  sometimes  tefened  to  Ghid  m  the 
nltiraate  caase,  and  somatimea  to  the-  bnoMiUato 
agent  What  is  said  in  one  case  to  be  done  by  u,  ' 
angel,  or  by  Moses,  or  by  CbAst,  or  by  kmim  qlhar-  - 
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instrument  of  God's  will,  is  in  another  case  said 
to  be  done  by  God.  The  power  displayed  is  re- 
garded, according  to  different  modes  of  conceiving 
the  same  thing,  as  appertaining  to  him  or  to  them. 
God  comes,  according  to  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, when  a  commissioned  instrument  of  his  will 
appears ;  and  the  precursor  of  the  latter  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  God.  Thus,  too,  as  the  power  and  good- 
ness of  God  were  displayed  in  Christ,  he  might  be 
denominated  "  Immanuel,"  a  name  meaning  "  God 
is  with  us."  *     [See  Matthew  i.  23 ;  Isaiah  vii.  14.] 

*  In  the  nsage  snpposed,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary,  or  foreign 
from  onr  modes  of  expression.  Bat  in  the  Pentatench  tl^e  agent  of 
God's  will,  Moses,  is  confounded  with  God  himself  in  a  very  strange 
and  almost  inexplicable  manner ;  which  at  least  illnstrates  the  fact, 
how  far  we  onght  to  be  from  insisting  upon  the  bare  letter  of  a  pas- 
sage, picked  out  here  and  there,  in  opposition  to  common  sense  and 
the  general  tenor  of  a  writing. 

In  Deuteronomy  xi.  13-15,  Moses  is  represented  as  thus  address- 
ing the  Israelites :  — 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye  shall  hearken  diligently  to  my 
commandments  which  I  command  you  this  day,  to  love  Jehovah, 
yoor  God,  and  to  serve  him  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your 

soul,  that  I  will  give  you  the  rain  of  yonr  land  in  its  dne  season, 

and  I  will  send  grass  in  thy  fields.'* 

Instead  of  ^  I  will  give,"  the  Samaritan  text,  the  Septuagint,  and 
die  Ynlgate  here  read,  "  He  will  give  " ;  but  this  reading  appears 
obvionsly  to  have  been  introduced  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  the 
passage. 

Again,  Deuteronomy  xxix.  2,  5,  6  :  — 

**  And  Moses  called  together  all  Israel,  and  said  to  them, I 

have  led  yon  forty  years  in  the  wilderness ;  your  clothes  have  not 
waxen  old  upon  you,  nor  your  shoes  waxen  old  upon  your  feet ;  ye 
have  not  eaten  bread,  nor  drunk  wine  nor  strong  drink ;  that  ye  may 
know  that  I,  Jehovah,  am  your  God'* 

Here  the  Samaritan  text  agrees  with  the  Hebrew ;  the  Septuagint 
in  the  Alexandrine  manuscript,  and  the  Vulgate  and  Syrioc  versions, 
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In  the  first  part  of  the  discourse  of  our  Saviour 
with  the  Jews,  recorded  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
John's  (io>pel  (verses  16  —  30),  which  took  place 
after  he  had  ex(»ited  their  enmity  against  him  by 
miraculously  curing  a  man  on  the  Sabbath,  there 
are  expressions  as  strong  as  are  anywhere  used 
concerning  his  authority  as  a  minister  of  God,  and 
concerning  his  religion  as  taught  and  sanctioned 
by  God,  as  a  promulgation  of  the  laws  of  God's 
moral  government.  The  words  of  Christ  were 
bold  and  figurative.     The  style  of  St.  John,  who 

alter  as  in  the  i)rcccding  passage,  changing  the  pronoan  of  the  first 
person  for  that  of  the  third. 

Once  more,  Deuteronomy  xxzi.  22,  23  :  — 

"'  Moses,  then,  wrote  this  song  the  same  day,  and  taught  it  the 
children  of  Israel. 

"  And  lie  t^avc  Joshaa,  the  son  of  Nan,  a  charge,  and  said :  Be 
strong  and  of  good  courage ;  for  thou  shalt  bring  the  children  of  Is* 
raci  into  the  land  which  I  swarc  unto  them,  and  I  will  be  with  thee." 

Here,  to  avoid  the  difficnlty,  the  Septnagint  reads,  **  which  the 
Lord  sware  unto  them,  and  he  will  be  with  thee  " ;  expressly  ascrib- 
ing the  speech  to  Moses,  as  the  connection  requires,  and  supplying 
his  name,  thus :  "  And  Moses  charged  Joshua.**  The  Valgate  takes 
a  different  course,  ascribing  the  whole  speech  to  Jehovah,  thus:  "And 
the  Lord  charged  Joshua." 

The  various  readings  of  the  Versions  evidently  deserve  do  consid* 
eration,  as  the  origin  of  them  is  apparent  Whoever  may  look  into 
a  number  of  commentators,  unless  he  be  more  fortunate  than  mytelf, 
will  be  surprised  to  find,  either  that  these  passages  are  passed  over  in 
silence,  or  that  tlie  attempts  to  explain  them  are  bnt  slight  and  an* 
satisfactory.  How  they  are  to  be  explained,  or  accounted  for,  is  a 
question  which  it  is  not  here  the  place  to  discuss,  and  one  which  U 
is  not  easy  to  answer.  Bnt  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  a  paiMgt 
corresponding  to  them  had  been  found  in  the  discoanet  of  Christ, 
it  must  have  appeared,  I  think,  to  a  Trinitarian  a  madi  atronger 
argument  than  any  that  can  now  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  deity  of  Christ 
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bad  reported  them,  is  in  general  obscure,  except  in 
mere  narrative ;  and  the  same  style  appears  in  his 
own  compositions  and  in  the  discourses  of  our 
Saviour  as  recorded  by  him,  which  differ  in  this 
respect  from  those  given  by  the  other  three  Evan- 
gelists. It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  St. 
John,  preserving  essentially  the  thoughts  uttered 
by  bis  Master,  conformed  the  language,  more  or 
less,  to  his  own  modes  of  expression.  The  pas- 
sage, from  these  causes,  is  in  the  original  some- 
what difficult  to  be  understood  ;  and  in  the  imper- 
fect and  erroneous  rendering  of  the  Common  Ver- 
sion, its  bearing  and  purpose  are  scarcely  to  be 
discerned.  As  in  similar  cases,  the  obscurity  thus 
spread  over  it  has  served  to  countenance  the  sup- 
position that  it  involves  some  mysterious  meaning. 
Yet,  even  as  rendered  in  the  Common  Version,  the 
passage,  so  far  from  affording  any  proof  of  the 
deity  of  Christ,  presents  only  the  conception  of  his 
entire  dependence  upon  God. 

In  order  to  enter  into  its  character  and  purpose, 
we  must  consider  that  the  Jews  in  general,  having 
little  moral  desert  to  recommend  them  to  the  favor 
of  God,  placed  their  reliance  upon  external  cere- 
monies ;  and  among  these,  there  was  none  to 
which  ihey  attached  more  importance  than  a  su- 
perstitious observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Jews  had  that  enmity  toward  Christ, 
which  the  bigots  of  a  false  religion  always  feel 
toward  a  teacher  of  the  truth,  who  discloses  the 
nothingness  and  the  falsehood  of  their  pretensions. 
As  the  descendants  of   Abraham,  as  performing 
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"  the  works  of  the  Law,"  which  in  their  view  were 
little  more  than  the  ceremonies  of  the  Law,  as 
God's  chosen  people,  they  considered  themselves 
as  holy,  and  looked  upon  Christ  as  a  profane  here- 
siarch.  Their  feelings  toward  him  were  such  as 
in  the  fifteenth  century  might  have  been  excited 
among  the  members  of  the  Romish  Church  in  any 
Catholic  country,  by  one  openly  teaching,  I  do  not 
say  Protestantism,  but  pure  Christianity,  the  es- 
sential truths  of  religion  and  morals,  and  fearlessly 
reproving  the  vices,  superstitions,  and  hy{>ocri8y  of 
the  age.  They  regarded  him,  as  such  a  reformer 
would  have  been  regarded,  as  an  enemy  of  God; 
for  if  he  were  not  at  enmity  with  God,  they  were. 

In  opposition  to  this  state  of  feeling  among 
them,  our  Saviour  used  the  strongest  expressions 
to  declare,  that  he  was  acting  wholly  under  the 
guidance  of  God,  and  that  his  authority  was  the 
authority  of  God.  It  is  an  obvious  remark,  though 
it  may  be  worth  pointing  out,  that  the  expressions 
of  the  most  absolute  dependence  upon  God,  and 
the  boldest  assertions  of  divine  authority,  amount 
to  the  same  thing,  and  occur  indiscriminately  in  his 
discourses.  So  far  as  he  was  a  mere  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Grod,  so  far  was  his  authority  iden- 
tical with  that  of  God.  These  considerations  will 
perhaps  explain  the  general  character  of  the  pas- 
sage we  are  considering,  which  may  be  thus  ren- 
dered :  — 

"  Upon  this  the  Jews  came  in  pursuit  of  Jesus, 
because  he  had  done  thus  on  the  Sabbath.  But 
Jesus  said  to  them,  As  my  Father  is  continaally 
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working,  so  I  also  work. —  Then,  for  this,  the  Jews 
were  more  bent  on  killing  him,  because  he  had  not 
only  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  also  had  spoken  of 
God  as  particularly  his  Father,  putting  himself  on 
an  equality  with  God.  Then  Jesus  said  to  them, 
Truly,  truly  I  tell  you.  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of 
himself,  but  only  what  he  sees  his  Father  doing. 
But  what  his  Father  does,  the  Son  also  does  in 
like  manner.  For  the  Father  loves  the  Son,  and 
directs  him  in  all  that  he  does,  ancT  will  direct  him 
in  greater  works  than  these,  to  your  astonishment. 
For  as  the  Father  raises  the  dead  and  gives  them 
life,  so  also  the  Son  gives  life  to  whom  he  will. 
Nor  does  the  Father  condemn  any  one,  but  has 
committed  all  condemnation  to  the  Son ;  that  all 
may  honor  the  Son  as  they  honor  the  Father.  He 
who  honors  not  the  Son,  honors  not  the  Father 
who  sent  him.  Truly,  truly  I  tell  you.  He  who 
bears  my  words,  and  puts  his  trust  in  Him  who 
sent  me,  has  eternal  life,  and  shall  not  come  under 
condemnation,  but  has  passed  from  death  to  life. 
Truly,  truly  I  tell  you,  that  the  hour  is  coming, 
and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  those  who  hear  it  shall  live. 
For  as  the  Father  is  the  fountain  of  life,  so  has  .he 
given  to  the  Son  to  be  the  fountain  of  life ;  and 
he  has  intrusted  him  with  authority  to  pass  con- 
demnation also,  because  he  is  the  Man.  Be  not 
astonished  at  this;  for  the  hour  is  coming,  when 
all  who  are  in  their  tombs  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
come  forth ;  those  who  have  done  good,  to  the  res- 
urrection of  life,  and  those  who  have  done  evil,  to 
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There  is  nothing,  I  think,  in  what  follows,  that 
requires  particular  explanation,  till  we  come  to  the 
words :  "  As  the  Father  raises  the  dead  and  gives 
them  life,  so  also  the  Son  gives  life  to  whom  he 
wiU."  (Verse  21.)  With  5«i  « life,"  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  idea  of  happiness  is  associated. 
**  Eternal  life,"  for  example,  denotes  eternal  hap- 
piness. The  meaning  of  Christ,  then,  in  these 
words,  may  be  thus  expressed :  The  Father  raises 
the  dead  to  a  new  and  happy  state  of  being ;  but 
in  this  work  he  has  appointed  the  Son  as  his  min- 
ister, who  by  bis  religion  affords  the  means  of  se- 
curing this  blessedness,  which  will  be  conferred  on 
all  his  followers  without  exception,  as  if  by  his 
own  act  and  will. 

"  Nor  does  the  Father  condemn  any,  but  has 
committed  all  condemnation  to  the  Son."  (Verse 
22.)  This  language,  it  is  obvious,  must  on  any 
supposition  be  regarded  as  figurative.  What  was 
meant  by  it  is,  that  Christ,  being  the  teacher  of 
that  religion  through  which  the  laws  and  sanc- 
tions of  God's  moral  government  are  made  known, 
might  be  regarded  as  the  minister  of  God  appoint- 
ed to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
on  all  exposed  to  it.  He  condemned  only  those 
whom  God  condemned,  and  he  condemned  all 
those  whom  God  condemned.  It  is  as  such  a 
minister  that  he  afterward  represents  himself,  when 
he  says,  "  I  condemn  as  I  am  directed."  At  the 
dose  of  the  discourse  (verse  45),  dropping  this 
figure,  he  represents  God  in  person  as  the  judge 
who  passes  sentence.    ^  Think  not,"  he  says,  ^<  that 
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I  shall  accuse  you  to  the  Father.  There  is  one 
who  is  accusing  you,  Moses,  in  whom  you  have 
trusted."  In  another  discourse  (ch.  xii.  47,  48)  he 
explains  what  is  meant  by  him  when  be  speaks  of 
judging  and  condemning  men.  It  signifies  that 
men  will  be  judged  and  condemned  according  to 
those  laws  and  sanctions  of  moral  conduct  which 
he  has  made  known  to  them  in  his  religion :  "  If 
any  one  who  hears  my  words  regards  them  not,  I 
do  not  pass  sentence  on  him ;  for  I  have  not  come 
to  pass  sentence  on  the  world,  bat  to  save  the 
world.  There  is  a  judge  for  him  who  rejects  me 
and  receives  not  my  words ;  —  the  doctrine  I 
HAVE  TAUGHT,  that  will  pass  sentence  on  him  here- 
after." 

In  the  discourse  before  us,  our  Saviour  used  the 
words  on  which  we  are  remarking  in  reference  to 
the  Jews,  his  enemies,  who  considered  themselves 
as  secure  of  not  being  condemned  by  God,  how- 
ever their  characters  and  conduct  might  be  con- 
demned by  Jesus.  It  will  be,  he  gives  them  to 
understand,  as  if  all  condemnation  were  committed 
to  the  Son. 

"  Truly,  truly  I  tell  you,  He  who  bears  my  words, 
and  puts  his  trust  in  Him  who  sent  me,  has  eter- 
nal life,  and  shall  not  come  under  condemnation, 
but  has  passed  from  death  to  life."  (Verse  24.) 
The  punishment  of  sin  is  often  represented  in  the 
New  Testament  under  the  figure  of  death.  Death 
is  regarded  as  the  most  severe  of  human  punish- 
ments, and  commonly  apprehended  as  the  greatest 
of  the  inevitable  evils  of  our  present  state ;  except 
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when  this  apprehension  is  done  away  by  the  faith 
and  hopes  of  a  Christian.  To  his  view,  indeed,  it 
changes  its  aspect.  To  him  it  is  a  deliverance 
from  the  thraldom  of  this  life,  and  a  rapid  and 
glorioas  advance  in  that  coarse  of  progression  and 
blessedness  on  which  he  has  entered.  It  is  no 
interruption  of  that  eternal  life,  which  he  has 
commenced.  According  to  the  common  appre- 
hension of  death,  '*  ^e  shall  never  die."  But  to 
the  sinner  death  appears  under  an  opposite  aspect. 
The  natural  dread  of  it  is  not  alleviated  by  any 
rational  hope  of  a  happier  life  to  follow  it.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  commencement  of  that  state 
in  which  the  tendencies  of  his  evil  dispositions  will 
be  more  fully  developed,  and  their  consequences 
more  bitterly  felt  Now  to  the  dispensations  of 
the  future  life  Christ  always  refers  as  the  great 
sanctions  of  his  religion.  Death,  then,  being  the 
termination  of  aU  sinful  gratifications,  and  the 
commencement  of  future  punishment,  for  this  rea- 
son, in  connection  with  those  before  mentioned,  is 
employed,  by  an  obvious  figure,  to  represent  the 
whole  punishment  of  sin ;  and  those  who  lie  ex- 
posed to  this  punishment  are,  by  a  figure  equaUy 
obvious,  spoken  of  as  already  ^^dead" ;  as  the  good 
are  spoken  of  as  already  in  possession  of  ^<  eternal 
life."  Thus,  too,  we  may  perceive  why  death,  pre- 
senting itself  under  such  opposite  aspects  to  the 
one  class  and  to  the  other,  is  represented,  though 
common  to  all,  as  the  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

'<  Truly,  truly  I  tell  you,  that  the  hour  is  coming, 
and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of 
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the  Son  of  God,  and  those  who  hear  it  shall  live.'' 
(Verse  2o.)      The   discourse  of  our  Saviour  has 
been  niisunderstood,  from  inattention  to  the  causes 
why    sinners    are    metaphorically   called    by   him 
"  dead."     It  has  been  thought  to  be  on  account  of 
the  deadness  of  their  moral  principles  and   aflfec- 
tions.     Hence  some  commentators  have  supposed 
that   there  is   in   this  discourse  a  series  of  harsh 
transitions,  from  the  literally  dead  who  are  raised 
to  life  by  the  Father,  to  the  morally  dead  spoken 
of  in  the  words  last  quoted,  and  then  again  to  the 
proper  dead  "who  are  in  their  tombs."      Others 
have  explained  the  words  just  quoted  as  referring 
to  the  literally  dead  who  were  raised  to  life  by 
our  Saviour  during  his  ministry,  though  no  corre- 
sponding meaning  can  be  put  upon  his  language 
immediately   preceding,   in   which    he    speaks  of 
those  who  have  "  passed  from  death  to  life,"  and 
the  explanation  is,  at  the  same  time,  foreign  from 
the  purpose  and  connection  of  the  discourse,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  antithetical  opposition  which 
runs  through  it  between  the  two  general  classes, 
of  the  dead,  and  of  those  who  have  eternal  life. 
Others  still,  by  a  far  more  extravagant  interpreta- 
tion,  have  understood  Jesus,  when  he  speaks  of 
those  in  their  tombs  who  shall  hear  his  voice  and 
live,  to  refer  only  to  the  morally  dead,  and  conse- 
quently to  describe  only  a  moral  resurrection.     The 
true  meaning  of  the  words  we  are  considering  I 
conceive  to  be,  that  Christ  had  come  to  call  sin- 
ners to  reformation  ;  that  those  who  lay  exposed  io 
death  with  all  its  fearftU  consequences^  <<  the  dead," 
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as  they  are  figuratively  called,  would  hear  his 
voice  ;  and  that  those  who  listened  to  it  would  be 
delivered  from  death  as  an  evil,  and  have  only  to 
look  forward  to  life  and  blessedness. 

"  The  Father  has  intrusted  him  with  authority 
to  pass  condemnation  also,  because  he  is  the 
Man."  (Verse  27.)  The  rendering  of  the  last 
words  needs  explanation.  In  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, the  term  "son  of  man"  was  used  simply 
as  equivalent  to  "man."  Of  this,  as  every  one 
knows,  there  are  many  examples  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  In  the  Syriac  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  this  periphrasis  not  unfrequently 
oecurs  where  only  the  word  avOpanros,  "  man,"  io 
used  in  the  original.  In  this,  which  is,  I  conceive, 
tiic  only  sense  of  the  term,  it  was  used  by  Christ 
concerning  himself.  "  The  Son  of  Man  "  means 
nothing  more  than  "  the  Man."  Why  he  so  des- 
ignated himself  has  not,  I  think,  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  It  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  state 
of  things  which  has  been  already  referred  to.* 
The  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  a  dangerous  topic 
of  discourse.  He  would,  consequently,  be  desig- 
nated by  ambiguous  titles ;  and  such  language 
would  naturally  be  used  as,  "  When  the  man  [the 
Son  of  Man]  comes";  "the  man  wiU  deliver  us." 
Hence  this  term,  I  imagine,  came  to  signify  the 
Messiah,  but  somewhat  ambiguously.  The  un- 
certainty of  its  application  might  be  increased, 
when  our  Saviour  entered  on  his  ministry ;  for  he, 
simply  as  an  individual  exciting  such  strong  and 

*  See  before,  pp.  243  -  245. 
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general  interest  and  curiosity  by  his  miracles  and 
doctrine,  would,  we  may  easily  suppose,  be  desig- 
nated as  ''  the  Man."*  A  term  which  thus  strongly 
intimated,  but  did  not  directly  express,  his  claim  to 
be  that  great  minister  of  God  whom  the  Jews  had 
been  expecting,  was  well  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed ;  and  was,  in  con- 
'sequence,  adopted  by  him  as  a  title  appropriate  to 
himself.  With  these  views,  I  would  not  however 
object  to  the  common  rendering,  "  the  Son  of 
Man,"  if  it  be  so  familiar  as  to  make  a  change 
unpleasant,  except  in  passages  like  that  before  us, 
in  which,  by  giving  a  verbal  instead  of  a  true  ren- 
dering, the  sense  is  obscured.  "  God,"  says  our 
Saviour  in  this  passage,  "  has  intrusted  me  with 
authority  to  pass  condemnation,  because  I  am  the 
Man  " ;  intending  by  this  to  express,  in  language 
which  somewhat  veiled  his  meaning,  that  he  was 
that  last  minister  of  God  whom  the  Jews  had 
hoped  for  under  the  name  of  "the  Messiah,"  or 
"  the  Anointed."  Messiahj  or  Anointed^  it  may  be 
observed,  is  a  common  name,  as  well  as  Man;  and 
the  former  term,  equally  with  the  latter,  could  be- 
come the  designation  of  a  particular  individual 
only  from  the  manner  of  its  application.f 

*  We  may  obserye  an  analogous  use  of  language  in  the  Fint  Epb- 
tle  of  John,  in  which  Christ  is  designated  simply  by  the  prononn  "  He," 
withoat  any  previous  mention  of  his  name  to  which  the  pronoun  can 
refer.  Sec  1  John  ii.  12 ;  iii.  5,  7,  16.  [Compare  Noyea's  note  oa 
Job  V.  1.] 

t  [Mr.  Norton,  in  his  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  has  giren  a  toy 
different  rendering  of  the  27th  and  28th  yerses  of  this  chapter,  as  fel- 
lows :  *'  And  he  has  intrusted  him  with  authority  to  pan  ooademnsp 
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"  Be  not  astonished  at  this ;  for  the  hour  is  com- 
ing in  which  all  who  are  in  their  tombs  shall  hear 
his  voice,  and  come  forth ;  those  who  have  done 
good,  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  those  who 
have  done  evil,  to  the  resurrection  of  condemna- 
tion."  (Verses  28, 29.)  The  meaning  of  our  Saviour 
may  be  thus  expressed :  Be  not  astonished  at  what 
1  have  told  you,  that  God  has  appointed  me  as 
his  minister,  to  announce  whom  he  approves,  and 
whom  he  condemns,  and  to  afford  to  all  the  means 

tioo  also.    Because  he  is  a  son  of  man,  marvel  not  at  this ;  for  the 
hour  is  coming  "  &c 

His  note  on  the  passage  is  this  :  — 

**  The  meaning  is,  Do  not  manrel  that  I,  though  only  a  man,  claim 
goch  connection  with  God,  or  that  I  claim  to  be  charged  with  snch  a 
ministrj  by  hiro,  and  to  be  intmsted  with  sach  authority  from  him,  — 
for  the  character  of  my  ministry  may  be  announced  in  a  manner  still 
Hiore  striking.  All  men  are,  as  it  were,  to  be  called  from  their  tombs 
hj  my  Toice,  and  to  rise  to  blessedness  or  to  condemnatiQU,  as  they 
bste  obeyed  or  disobeyed  those  laws  which  I  teach. 

**  In  connecting  the  words  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  translation 
which  I  hare  given,  their  meaning  is  obvious,  and  suitable  to  the 
ivbole  tenor  of  the  discourse.  As  regards  the  more  common  render- 
ing, *  He  has  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because 
he  is  the  Son  of  Man,*  or  ^  because  he  is  a  son  of  man,*  I  know  of 
no  satisfactory  or  probable  explanation  of  the  latter  clause.  The 
•baeooe  of  the  article  in  Greek  before  the  words  rendered  '  son  of 
man'  forbids  their  being  rendered  'Me  Son  of  Man.'  The  con- 
nection of  the  clauses  which  I  have  adopted  is  sanctioned  by  the 
Syriac  translator  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Chrysostom,  Theophy- 
lad,  and  Euthymins  Zigabenus. 

"John  could  not  have  inverted  the  order  of  the  clauses  without 
pfodncing  ambiguity,  on  account  of  the  recurrence  of  ore,  and  its 
eDMaMm  use  after  roOro  as  an  explanatory  particle.** 

The  paragraph  in  the  text  has  not  been  cancelled,  it  being  desira- 
Ue  to  retain  the  remarks  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  Son  of  Man," 
whidk  are  not  affected  by  the  rendering  of  this  particolar  passage.] 
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of  passing  from  death  to  life; —  Be  not  astonished 
at  this,  for,  in  truth,  the  future  condition  of  all  ^ill 
be  determined  by  their  obedience  or  disobedience 
to  the  laws  of  my  religion,  which  are  the  laws  of 
God.  They  shall  be  judged  by  this  standard,  as 
if  they  were  called  from  their  tombs  by  my  voice 
to  be  judged  in  person  by  me.  This  mode  of  un- 
derstanding the  passage  will  be  still  further  illus- 
trated by  what  follows. 

It  is  a  common  figure  in  the  New  Testament  to 
speak  of  Christ  personally,  when  his  religion,  under 
some  one  of  its  aspects,  effects,  or  relations,  is  in- 
tended ;  and  this  is  sometimes  done  when  the  ex- 
pression is  such  as  our  use  of  language  does  not 
allow.  St  Paul  addresses  the  Colossians,  accord- 
ing to  a  verbal  rendering,  thus  (ii.  6,  7) :  "  As,  then, 
ye  have  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  walk  in 
him,  rooted  and  grounded  in  him."  He  exhorts 
them  (iii.  13)  to  forgive  each  other,  "  as  Christ  had 
forgiven  them  " ;  not  referring  to  any  forgiveness 
from  Christ  in  person,  but  to  the  forgiveness  of 
their  past  sins  upon  their  becoming  sincere  Chris- 
tians. He  says  to  the  churches  addressed  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  churches  to  which  Je«ii8 
had  never  preached  (iv.  20,  21) :  "  You  have  not  so 
learned  Christ,  since  you  have  heard  him  and  been 
taught  by  him  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus."  He  speaks 
to  the  Romans  of  the  "  spirit  of  Christ,"  that  isi 
"  the  spirit  of  Christianity,"  dwelling  in  them ;  and 
the  expression,  "that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts,"  is  elsewhere  (Ephesians  iiL  17)  used  by 
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him.  He  writes  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Ep.  xv.  18) 
of  those  "  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ,"  mean- 
ing, those  who  have  died  "  being  Christians  " ;  for 
^  to  be  in  Christ "  is  a  common  phrase  in  his  Epis- 
tles for  ''being  a  Christian."  He  tells  the  Philip- 
piaos  (i.  8),  "  God  is  my  witness  how  earnestly  I 
love  you  all  cv  trirXa^fxyoi^  Xpiarov  Irjaov,^^  words 
which,  from  the  difference  in  our  modes  of  expres- 
sion, do  not  admit  of  a  verbal  translation  into  our 
language ;  but  the  meaning  of  which  is  "  with 
Christian  tenderness."  Again  he  says  to  them 
(L  21),  "  For  to  me  life  is  Christ,  and  death  is 
gain  "  ;  that  is,  "  My  life  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  to  the  promotion  of  his  religion."  In  the 
same  Epistle  (iii.  8)  are  these  words :  "  I  have  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  all  these  things,  counting  them 
but  as  refuse,  that  I  might  win  Christ" ;  where  the 
expression,  "  to  win  Christ,"  means  "  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  Christianity."  To  the  Galatians,  he 
writes  (iii.  27,  28),  "  Whoever  of  you  has  been 
baptized  to  Christ,  has  put  on  Christ " ;  that  is, 
as  appears  from  the  connection, ''  is  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  a  Christian."  The  Apostle  pro- 
ceeds :  "  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  neither 
slave  nor  freeman,  neither  male  nor  female ;  but 
you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus," — "you  are  all 
on  an  equality  as  Christians."  So  also  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  of  "Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever," 
intending  by  those  words  to  express  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  Christian  truth.* 

*   [Hebrews  xiii.  8  -,  compare  verse  9.] 
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I  have  perhapB  branght  togetber  man  mxtmflm 
than  are  necessary,  of  a  commOD  ffxio  of  ezpns- 
sion.  Our  Savignr  himself  naes  laogaage  in  a 
siinilar  manner.  By  a  figure  of  speech,  he  rafen 
to  himself  personally  the  eBeots  of  hia  Tdig^on,  the 
divine  power  exerted  in  ita  eatabliabmept,  and  the 
operation  of  those  lawa  of  God's  monl  govetn- 
ment  which  it  annoanoea.  Thus  he  saya  (Kb^ 
thew  X.  34) :  "  Think  not  that  I  oame.  to  bring 
peace  on  earth.  I  came  not  to  bring  peace,  bat 
a  aword."  So  also  in  Luke  (ziL  49) :  "  I  came  to 
cast  fire  on  the  earth ;  and  what  woold  I^  nnoe 
it  has  already  been  kindled  1 "  In  these  pasaagea, 
every  one  understands  that  onr  Sarionr  qieaka  of 
the  effects  of  his  religion,  and  not  of  anything  to 
be  accomplished  by  his  immediate  agency.  In 
like  manner,  when  he  dadarea  that  he  has  oome 
"  to  save  the  wtwld,"  be  lefen  to  the  power  oi  his 
religion  in  delivering  men  from  ignoranee,  errors 
sin,  and  their  attendant  evils.  **  For  God,"  it  is 
said,  "  did  not  send  his  Son  into  the  worid  to  odd- 
demn  the  world,  bat  that  throogh  him  the  worid 
may  be  saved.  He  who  has  faith  in  him  is  not 
condemned ;  bnt  he  who  has  not  faith  is  abeady 
under  condemnation,  for  not  haring  fiaith  in  the 
only  Son  of  God.  And  the  ground  (rf  ecmdMuna- 
tion  is  this,  that,  the  light  having  oome  into  tbs 
world,  men  preferred  the  daiknoea  to  the  light;  Jv 
their  deeds  were  evil"*  This  passage  shows  bow 
men  are  to  be  saved  by  Christ,  nam^,  bj  tlwr 
own  act  in  believing  and  obeying  bin ; .  w4  M 
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also  one  of  those  which  explain  what  is  meant  by 
his  figurative  language  when  he  speaks  of  judging 
and  condemning  men. 

"  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life."*  In  what 
sense  our  Saviour  used  these  sublime  words  may 
appear  from  what  immediately  follows.  "  He  who 
has  faith  in  me,  though  he  die,  will  live ;  and  who- 
ever lives  and  has  faith  in  me  will  never  die." 
Christ  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  because 
through  faith  in  him,  through  a  practical  belief  of 
the  truths  which  he  taught,  eternal  life  is  to  be 
obtained.  Thus  he  afterwards  says  (John  xii.  49, 
60):  "For  I  have  not  spoken  from  myself;  but 
He  who  sent  me,  the  Father  himself,  has  given  me 
in  charge  what  I  should  enjoin,  and  what  I  should 
teach ;  and  I  know  that  what  he  has  charged 
ME  WITH  is  eternal  life " ;  that  is,  it  affords  the 
means  of  attaining  eternal  life. 

He  says  to  the  Jews,  in  reference  to  those  Gen- 
tiles who  would  embrace  his  religion  (John  x.  16) : 
"  I  have  other  sheep,  which  are  not  of  this  fold ; 
those  too  I  must  bring  in,  and  they  will  hearken 
to  my  voice,  and  there  will  be  one  flock  and  one 
shepherd."  In  these  words  he  does  not  mean  to 
assert  his  own  personal  agency  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Grentiles ;  they  were  not  literally  to  hear  his 
voice ;  but  they  were  to  be  converted  by  the 
preaching  of  his  religion.  There  is  a  similar  fig- 
ure in  the  words  (John  xii.  32),  "  And  I,  when  I 
shall  be  raised  up  from  the  earth,  shall  draw  all 
men  to  me." 

*  John  zi  25. 
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In  his  most  afTecting  conversation  with  bis  dis- 
ciples, the  evening  before  his  cmcifixion,  he  tells 
them  (John  xiv.  18,  19),  "  I  will  not  leave  you 
fatherless.  I  am  coming  to  you  again.  A  little 
while  only,  and  the  world  will  see  me  no  more; 
but  you  will  see  me.  Inasmuch  as  I  am  blessed, 
you  will  be  blessed  also."  Here,  as  I  have  before 
had  occasion  to  explain,  our  Saviour  refers,  not  to 
any  personal  presence  with  his  disciples,  but  to  his 
presence  with  them  in  the  power  of  his  religion, 
his  preaende  to  their  minds  and  hearts. 

In  other  instances,  Jesus  uses  what  may  be 
technically  called  "an  equivalent  figure,"  by  which 
I  mean  figurative  language  not  intended  to  corre- 
spond to  the  real  stat€  of  things  except  so  far  as 
to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  mind  equivalent  to 
what  that  might  produce  if  distinctly  apprehended. 
Thus  he  tells  his  disciples  (John  xiv.  2,  3),  "  There 
are  many  rooms  in  my  Father's  house.  Were  it 
not  so,  should  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  going 
there  to  prepare  a  place  for  you?  And  when  I 
have  gone  and  prepared  a  place  for  you,  I  am 
coming  again,  and  will  take  you  to  myself,  that 
where  I  am,  you  may  be  also."  When  Jesus  thus 
speaks  of  preparing  a  place  for  his  disciples,  and, 
after  preparation,  returning  to  take  them  with  him, 
he  uses  figurative  terms  which  do  not  admit  of 
being  transformed  into  literal.  The  general  effect 
of  the  language,  its  aggregate  significance,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  is  alone  to  be  regarded.  The 
meaning  is,  Your  future  blessedness  will  be  as 
great,  and  is  as  certain,  as  if  it  were  prepared  for 
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yon  by  me,  your  Master  and  friend,  and  yon  were 
assured  that  I  should  return  in  person  to  conduct 
yon  to  it 

In  a  similar  manner  we  are  to  understand  an- 
other declaration  of  Jesus,  already  noticed,  which 
has  been  erroneously  explained  (Matthew  xviii.  19, 
20) :  "  Again,  I  say  to  you.  If  two  of  you  agree  on 
earth  concerning  everything  which  they  ask,  their 
prayers  will  be  granted  by  my  Father  in  Heaven. 
For  where  two  or  three  come  together  as  my 
disciples,  there  am  I  among  them."  By  this,  as  I 
have  said,*  our  Saviour  intended  that  the  prayers 
of  his  followers  for  the  promotion  of  his  cause,  for 
the  guidance  and  aid  necessary  to  them  as  his  min- 
isters, would  be  granted  as  if  they  were  his  own, 
as  if  he  himself  were  praying  with  them. 

In  order  to  explain  some  other  passages  in  which 
onr  Saviour  speaks  figuratively  of  his  personal 
agency,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  a  new  con- 
sideration. The  Jews  had  been  accustomed  to 
designate  the  dispensation  which  they  expected 
from  their  Messiah  as  '^  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah," or  "  the  kingdom  of  God,"  or  "  of  Heaven." 
This  language,  though  the  conceptions  which  they 
bad  attached  to  it  were  erroneous,  was  such  as, 
taken  in  a  figurative  sense,  might  well  describe  the 
Christian  dispensation.  It  was  adopted,  therefore, 
by  our  Saviour,  and  after  him  by  his  Apostles; 
and  to  this  leading  metaphor  of  a  kingdom  much 
of  the  figurative   language  throughout  the   New 

*  See  before,  pp.  SS3, 2M. 
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Testament  is  conformed.  The  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  world  is  s|K)ken  of  by  Christ  as 
the  establi.shment  of  the  kingdom  or  reign  of  the 
Messiah,  or  of  God.  This  event  he  describes^,  fig- 
uratively, as  "  his  coming  to  reign,"  or  simply  as 
*'  his  coming,"  that  is,  his  manifestation  to  men  in 
his  true  character. 

Thus  we  find  the  following  language  (Matthew 
xvi.  27,  28) :  "  The  Son  of  Man  is  coming  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father,  with  his  angels ;  and  then  will 
he  render  to  every  one  according  to  his  deeds.  I 
tell  you  in  truth,  There  are  some  here  present  who 
will  not  taste  of  death,  before  they  see  the  Son  of 
Man  entering  on  his  reign."  The  literal  meaning 
of  these  words  may  be  thus  given :  The  kingdom 
of  Heaven,  the  Christian  dispensation,  will  be  es- 
tablished by  a  glorious  display  of  the  power  of 
God ;  and,  being  established,  men  will  be  reward- 
ed or  punished  as  their  actions  conform  to  its 
laws ;  every  one  will  be  judged  by  the  laws  of  its 
king,  the  Son  of  Man ;  and  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  world  will  be  made  secure  and 
evident  during  the  lifetime  of  some  of  those  now 
present. 

He  is  coming  "  with  his  angels."  Angels  were 
conceived  of  by  the  Jews  as  ministers  of  God's 
providence;  and  Christ,  conforming  his  language 
to  their  conceptions,  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  min- 
istry of  angels,  figuratively,  to  denote  some  mani- 
festation of  the  power  of  God.  Thus  he  tells  Na- 
thanael  (John  i.  51),  '<  Ye  will  see  heaven  opened, 
and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
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to  the  Son  of  Man";  meaning,  Ye  will  witness 
manifest  proof  of  the  relation  existing  between 
God  and  me,  his  minister.  When  onr  Saviour 
speaks  of  his  coming  in  the  glory  of  God,  with  his 
angels,  he  does  not  mean  by  the^e  figures  to  ex- 
press, that  he  himself  will  appear  in  person  with 
some  visible  and  splendid  display;  his  meaning  is 
as  has  been  explained ;  corresponding  to  what  he 
elsewhere  says  (Luke  xvii.  20,  21),  "  The  kingdom 
of  God  is  not  coming  with  any  show  that  may  be 
watched  for ;  nor  will  men  say,  Lo !  it  is  here ;  or, 
Lo!  it  is  there;  for  lo!  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you." 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  there  are  still  other 
facts  to  be  attended  to.  With  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  was  connected  the  punishment  of 
the  Jews  for  their  rejection  of  Christ.  They,  in 
return,  were  rejected  by  God.  The  peculiar  rela- 
tion which  they  held  toward  him  was  publicly  ab- 
rogated. As  a  nation  they  ceased  to  exist.  Their 
country  was  ravaged,  they  were  destroyed,  or 
forced  from  it  into  slavery  or  exile ;  Jerusalem  was 
laid  waste,  and  the  temple  burnt  and  thrown  down. 
How  the  establishment  of  Christianity  was  con- 
nected with  these  events,  we  shall  perceive,  if  we 
consider  that  the  Jews  had  been  separated  by  God 
from  other  nations,  to  be  the  subjects  of  a  special 
dispensation,  by  which  he  was  made  known  to 
them  and  they  were  called  to  worship  him.  They 
were,  in  an  obvious  sense  of  the  words,  his  chosen 
people*     But  in  rejecting  Christ  and  refusing  to 

28 
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obey  him,  they  had  virtually  renounced  their  alle- 
giance to  God.  They  had  dissolved  by  their  own 
act  the  connection  that  had  existed  between  Him 
and  them.  They  had,  if  one  may  so  speak,  put 
the  question  at  issue,  whether  they  were  still  in 
favor  with  God,  still  his  peculiar  people,  and  Christ 
were  a  blasphemous  impostor  speaking  falsely  in 
the  name  of  God,  as  they  had  declared  him  to  be; 
or  whether  Christ  spoke  with  divine  authority,  and 
they  consequently  had  refused  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  God.  The  peculiar  relation  that  had 
existed  between  God  and  them  was  recognized  by 
Christ  himself;  to  them  he  was  immediately  sent; 
his  claims  were  in  the  first  instance  submitted  to 
them ;  and  they  had  rejected  him  as  a  false  Mes- 
siah. The  question  thus  at  issue  must,  it  would 
seem,  receive  a  public  and  solemn  decision,  before 
the  evidence  of  Christianity  could  be  considered  as 
complete ;  and  this  decision  was  made  by  God  in 
the  rejection  and  punishment  of  the  nation. 

This  punishment,  it  is  further  to  be  recollected, 
had  been  announced  by  Christ  He  had  thus  sus- 
pended the  completion  of  the  full  evidence  of  his 
divine  mission  till  the  accomplishment  of  his  proph- 
ecy. When  that  took  place,  the  series  of  proofs 
might  be  considered  as  closed,  and  his  religion  as 
established. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  Jews  were  the  bitter  ene- 
mies of  Christianity ;  and  it  was  against  persecu- 
tion from  them  alone  that  the  religion  had  first  to 
struggle.  In  their  opposition  to  it  i^ey  had  a  van- 
tage-ground which  none  of  its  subsequent  enemiM 
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»8ed.  They  claimed  to  know  the  character 
parposes  of  God,  and  to  be  the  proper  judges 

prophet  pretending  to  be  sent  from  him  to 

nation.  In  the  view  of  many  Gentiles,  the 
Lion   at  issue   between   the  Jews  and  Christ 

without  doubt,  regarded  as  "a  question  of 

own  superstition,"*  which  it  was  for  them  to 
le.  Now  from  this  opposition  and  persecu- 
of  a  nature  to  be  so  injurious  to  the  growth 
le  new  religion,  Christianity  was  relieved  by 
destruction  of  the  nation.  It  no  longer  ap- 
id  as  an  ofishoot  from  Judaism,  but  assumed 
ndependent  character,   not  deriving    support 

the   preceding    dispensation,   but    throwing 

evidence  upon  it. 
ms  it  appears  in  what  manner  the  estab- 
lent  of  Christianity  was  connected  with  the 
notion  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  why  our 
oar  sometimes  speaks  of  the  events  as  simul- 
)as.  This  is  the  case  throughout  the  proph- 
In  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew,  so 
B  it  relates  to  the  calamities  coming  upon  the 
%f  In  this  there  are  some  passages  that  strik- 
'  illustrate  the  modes  of  expression  elsewhere 

by  Christ,  He  evidently  speaks  of  his  own 
ng  and  presence,  figuratively,  in  the  Oriental 
aage  of  poetry  and  prophecy ;  and,  in  the  same 
)f  language,  refers  to  his  own  personal  agency 

ctB  XXV.  19  ;  compare  xviii.  15. 

*or  ao  explanation  of  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter  (tv.  4S  -  61), 

ralaiea  to  a  different  sabject,  see  Mr.  KortOD*s  Notes  on  the 
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events  which  were  not  to  be  effected  by  it,  but 
were  to  be  accomplished  in  his  cause  by  Grod. 

After  warning  his  disciples  against  being  de- 
ceived by  those  who  would  falsely  claim  the  char- 
acter of  the  Messiah,  (his  character,  I  conceive,  as 
a  deliverer  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Romans,)  he 
says  :  "  Should  they  say  to  you,  Lo !  he  [the  Mes- 
siah] is  in  some  solitary  place ;  go  not  forth :  Lio ! 
he  is  in  some  private  chamber;  believe  it  not 
For  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  will  be  like 
the  lightning  which  flashes  from  the  east  to  the 
west,"*  —  as  apparent  and  splendid.  The  mean- 
ing is,  For  the  evidence  which  God  will  afford  for 
the  establishment  of  my  religion  will  be  the  most 
conspicuous  and  unequivocal. 

In  what  immediately  follows,  after  predicting 
the  extinction  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  language  of 
which  we  have  abundant  examples  in  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  that  is,  in  the  strongest  figures  represent- 
ing a  day  of  utter  darkness,f  he  proceeds :  <<  And 

•  Matthew  xxiv.  26,  27. 

t  "  A  day  of  darkness  **  is  an  obTions  figure  for  a  "  day  of  distress." 
Hence,  in  the  Oriental  style,  a  time  of  atter  calamity,  the  destmctioii 
of  a  nation,  is  described  by  the  extinction  of  the  sun  and  the  other 
lights  of  heaven.  Thus  Isaiah  (ch.  xiii.  9,  10),  in  speaking  of  the  de- 
straction  of  Babylon,  says :  — 

"  Behold,  the  day  of  Jehovah  is  coming,  cmel  with  wrath  and  fierce 
anger,  to  lay  the  land  desolate  and  to  destroy  its  sinners  oat  of  it 

"  For  the  stars  of  heaven  and  its  constellations  shall  not  give  their 
light,  the  sun  shall  be  darkened  in  his  going  forth,  and  the  moon  shill 
not  canse  her  light  to  shine.** 

So  also  Ezekiel,  describing  the  fall  of  Egypt  (eh.  xxxii.  7,8) : — 

'*  And  when  I  shall  pat  thee  oat,  I  will  cover  the  heaven,  and  maks 
its  stars  dark.    I  will  cover  the  son  with  a  cload,  and  tfat  moon  ikin 
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tben  THE  SIGN  of  the  Son  of  Man  will  appear  in 
heaven ;  and  then  all  the  tribes  of  the  land  wW 
beat  their  breasts,  when  they  shall  see  the  Son  of 
Man  coming  upon  the  clonds  of  heaven  with  power 
and  great  glory."  The  Jews  had  repeatedly  de- 
manded of  Christ  a  sign  from  heaven ;  that  is,  a 
miracle  conspicuous  in  the  heavens,  or  apparently 
having  its  origin  there.  This,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  they  pretended  to  regard  as  what  might 
afford  clear  proof  of  his  being  the  Messiah,  such 
proof  as  his  other  works  did  not  furnish.  They 
made  the  refusal  of  this  sign  one  main  pretext  of 
their  unbelief.  "  The  Jews,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  de- 
mand signs."  *  In  St.  John's  Gospel  the  Jews  are 
lepresented  as  comparing  Christ  with  Moses,  and 
asking,  "  What  sign  do  you  show  us,  that  we  may 
give  you  credit?  What  do  you  perform?  Our 
fathers  ate  the  manna  in  the  desert ;  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  to  eat,^^\  It 
is  in  reference,  I  think,  to  this  demand  of  the  Jews, 
that  our  Saviour  says,  "  Then  the  sign  of  the  Son 
of  Man  will  appear  in  heaven  ";  intending  by  these 
words,  that  the  most  conspicuous  proof  would  then 
be  given  of  his  divine  mission.  This  proof,  he  ex- 
presses in  what  follows,  would  be  a  display  of 
God's  providence  in  the  establishment  of  his  rc- 

not  give  her  light ;  all  the  hright  h'ghts  of  heaven  will  I  make  dark 
over  tbee,  and  spread  darkness  over  thy  land." 

It  is  luinecessarj  to  qnote  at  length  more  examples  of  this  fignra* 
live  language.  Others  may  be  foand,  Isaiah  xxxiv.  4 ;  Jeremiah  xy. 
9;  Joel  ii  30,  81 :  iil  15 ;  Amos  viii.  9. 

*  1  Corinthians  1.  22. 

t  Mm  Ti.  ao,  81. 
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stood.      There   was  no  visi 
Saviour  at  the  destruction  ( 
we  reason   to  ascribe  the  pu 
in  any  degree  to  his  persor 
visible  appearance  took  piac< 
then  living  had  passed  awa; 
which  it  was  his  purpose  to 
ing  that  period.     After  wha 
says  (verse  34) :  **  I  tell  you  i 
all  take  place  before  this  gen 
It  is,  then,  the   power  of  C 
cause,  which  he  speaks  of  fi 
Thus,  likewise,  we  are  to  \ 
when  he  says,  in  his  last  c! 
(Matthew  xxviu.  18),  "  All  p 
heaven  and  on  earth  " ;  where 
self  personally  the  power  of 
exerted  in  the  support  of  Chri 
After  the  prediction  of  the 
salem,  our  Saviour  in  the  ne 
XXV.)  represents  the  kingdom 
tianitv*  as  established  nnd  ir 
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enforcing  this  truth  in  two  parables,  follows  that 
most  solemn  and  impressive  description,  in  which 
he  represents  himself  personally  as  the  Judge  of 
men.  It  contains  a  most  important  truth  envel- 
oped in  a  most  striking  figure.  It  is  a  scenical 
representation,  adapted  powerfully  to  affect  the 
minds  of  his  immediate  hearers,  and  our  own. 
The  naked  truth  here  taught  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, the  most  practical  truth  of  religion,  —  that 
which  concerns  us  the  most  deeply ;  it  is,  that  our 
happiness  or  misery  is  to  be  determined  by  our- 
selves,  by  the  conformity  of  our  conduct  to  the 
will  of  Grod,  which  Christ  has  revealed.  The  sol- 
emn imagery  in  which  this  truth  is  presented  is 
bat  an  expansion  of  the  figure  that  our  Saviour 
had  before  used  :  ''  The  Son  of  Man  is  coming  in 
the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  his  angels ;  and  then 
will  he  render  to  every  one  according  to  his  deeds." 
What  was  predicted  in  these  words  was  to  take 
place  while  some  who  heard  him  were  still  living : 
"  I  tell  you  in  truth.  There  are  some  here  present 
who  will  not  taste  of  death,  before  they  see  the 
Son  of  Man  entering  on  his  reign."  While  the 
generation  then  living  continued  on  earth,  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  was  to  be  established,  the 
Messiah  was  to  assume  his  reign,  and  men  were 
to  be  judged  by  his  laws.*  It  may  be  observed, 
that  the  figure  which  connects  his  judging  in  per- 
son with  his  assuming  ^is  reign,  would  be  obvious 

*  [Compare  the  note  on  Matthew  xxv.  in  Mr.  Norton's  Notes  on 
tfie  Gospels ;  and  in  regard  to  the  figuratiTe  nse  of  language  here 
iUuttnited,  see,  fnrther,  hit  note  on  Matthew  ziiL  86  -  43.] 
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to  at)  Oriental ;  tbe  Badeat  ciutoia  having  beea 
for  kings  to  Bit  in  penoD  u  jodgea.  Hence,  botfa 
in  the  Old  and  New  Te8taineiit,theTefb''tojadlgB" 
is  not  unfreqnently  osed  u  equivalent  to  the  Teri> 

"*  to  reign  "  or  "  to  rule." 

BrT  this  language  is  highly  fignrative ;  and  why, 
it  may  be  asked,  waa  Boob  language  uaed  by  ov 
Saviour,  language  of  wUdi  tbe  pnrport  is  iiable  to 
be  misunderstood!  The  answer  is,  that,  in  tbe 
first  place,  the  bsbbntial  meaniDg  of  tbe  woidv 
that  meaning  which  is  of  tbe  deepest  interest  to 
all,  may  be  readily  naderstood.  It  is  deariy  taught^ 
that  every  man  will  receive  aooordiog  to  bin  deeds; 
that  our  condition  in  the  fatnre  lifis  Will  be  detar- 
mined  by  onr  character  in  tbe  present.  To  aooouirt 
for  the  imagery  in  which  this  Imtb  is  preeeoted,  we 
must  look  to  the  inteUectoal  babili  and  coltore  td 
those  addressed.  The  oontemporaries  aod  ooootr^ 
men  of  Christ  clothed  their  oonoeptioiis  in  langwagp 
very  diiferent  from  that  with  wfaioh  we  an  &milaar> 
To  them.  Oriental  fesbions  of  speeob  wess  vewi>M» 
lar.  They  were  to  be  addressed  tbtoogh  tfacir  £hI> 
ings  and  imagination.  The  great  body  o£4bC'Jew^ 
unaccustomed  to  any  exerdse  of  the  nm 
had  scarcely  the  power  of  i 
presented  to  them  as  a  phikMophioal  abi 
in  its  naked  and  literal  form.  An  arr^  of  fi 
was  required  to  command  their  atteotieD.  A  wn 
necessary  that  tbe  doctrine  taught  should  be  imotm' 
porated,  as  it  were,  in  images  obvioqs  to  rifllW  Ut 
order  to  afiect  thek  miodi.    The  JUkw' #ifMlM 
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were  to  be  conveyed  in  a  manner  adapted  to  their 
conceptions  and  associations,  to  their  capacity  of 
comprehending  and  feeling.  A  teacher,  divine  or 
bnman,  who  should  have  explained  the  truths  of 
religion  in  the  language  of  Locke  or  of  Butler, 
would  have  found  no  hearers  on  the  shores  of 
Gennesaret  or  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Our 
Saviour,  had  he  been  addressing  a  small  body  of 
philosophers,  would  undoubtedly  have  expressed 
himself  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  in 
which  he  spoke  to  the  Jewish  multitudes,  or  even 
to  his  own  disciples.  I  say  in  a  very  different 
wiatmer ;  for  4he  essential  truths  of  religion  could 
not  have  been  more  distinctly  made  known  by  him* 
But  his  language,  it  may  be  said,  is  now  liable 
to  be  misunderstood  by  us.  Certainly  it  is  so, 
upon  some  points  of  minor  importance,  if  we  will 
not  exercise  our  reason  upon  the  subject ;  and  he 
is  in  a  great  error  who  supposes  that  any  rule 
can  be  laid  down  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  shall  supersede  the  exercise  of  investigation, 
thought,  and  judgment  Except  in  treating  of  the 
exact  sciences,  the  very  nature  of  language  ren- 
ders impossible  such  a  use  of  it  as  will  preclude 
all  liability  to  be  misunderstood.  The  impression 
which  it  makes,  the  ideas  which  it  excites,  in  him 
who  hears  or  reads  it,  depend  upon  the  previous 
state  of  his  own  mind.  In  proportion  as  one  is 
prepared  to  apprehend  a  subject  as  it  was  appre- 
hended by  him  who  spoke  or  wrote,  he  will  be 
more  likely  to  receive  the  meaning  designed.  In 
pasung  from  one  age  to  another,  or  from  one  na 
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by  Christ.  It  haa  been  contended  by  them,  that 
what  the  Apostles  expected  is  still  future ;  that 
Christ  is  hereafter  to  judge  all  men  in  person; 
that,  in  order  to  this,  he  must  be  acquainted  with 
every  thought  and  action  of  every  individual ;  that 
such  knowledge  supposes  omniscience ;  that  om« 
niacience  is  the  attribute  of  God  alone ;  and  that 
Christ,  therefore,  is  God.  Without  examining  any 
of  the  other  steps  in  this  argument,  one  need  only 
remark  upon  the  very  limited  notion  which  it  im. 
plies  of  omniscience  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
power  of  God  on  the  other.  The  knowledge  of  all 
thoughts  and  deeds  which  have  taken  place  in  this 
world  from  its  creation  would  be,  compared  with 
OMNISCIENCE,  Icss  than  the  acquaintance  that  a 
child  may  have  with  its  nujsery,  compared  with 
the  apprehensions  of  an  archangel.  Would  it, 
then,  be  an  act  transcending  the  power  of  God  to 
communicate  that  knowledge?  Could  he  not  give 
to  one  man  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  one  other  ? 
And  if  this  be  possible,  is  his  power  still  so  bound- 
ed, that  he  could  not  give  to  one  who  had  been 
ft  man,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and 
deeds  of  aU  other  men  who  have  lived  ? 

In  urging  such  obvious  arguments  as  these,  there 
18  a  humiliating  consciousness  of  the  weakness  of 
the  cause  we  are  opposing.  One  may  feel  as  if  he 
were  wasting  reasoning  upon  a  subject  unworthy 
of  it ;  as  if  his  remarks  implied  a  want  of  common 
intelligence  in  his  readers ;  as  if  he  were  exposed 
to  the  same  ridicule,  as  he  who  should  gravely  and 
earnestly  labor  the  proof  of  an  undeniable  propo- 
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sition.  But  the  same  is  the  case  with  all  direct 
reasoning  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and 
one  can  reconcile  himself  to  the  discussion  of  it 
only  by  considering,  not  what  that  doctrine  is  in 
itself,  but  how  widely  and  how  long  it  has  pre- 
vailed, how  obstinately  it  is  still  professed,  and  the 
manifold  mischiefs  which  have  flowed  and  are  still 
flowing  from  it. 


CLASS    VI. 


Passages  misinterpreted  through  inattention  to  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  modes  of  expresricm 
in  the  New  Testament, 

Corresponding  to  what  has  been  already  said, 
the  modes  of  expression  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  often  different  from  those  which  we 
should  use  at  the  present  day  to  express  the  same 
essential  meaning.  All  our  habits  of  life,  all  the 
habits  of  our  minds,  our  conceptions,  our  modes  of 
apprehension,  our  associations  of  thought,  are  more 
or  less  unlike  those  of  their  writers,  or  of  the  in* 
dividuals  for  whom  the  books  were  primarily 
intended.  Our  imaginations  are  familiar  with 
different  objects ;  our  feelings  are  excited  by  other 
causes ;  our  minds  are  occupied  by  other  subjects. 
While  the  essential  truths  of  religion,  as  taught  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  have  remained  unchanged 
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and  unchangeable,  the  sphere  of  human  knowl- 
edge has  widened,  and  philosophy  has  made  great 
advances.  A  gradual  change  has  been  taking 
place  in  the  character  of  men's  ideas ;  they  are 
combined  in  different  aggregates,  they  are  em- 
bodied in  other  forms  of  language,  they  are  better 
defined,  they  stand  in  different  relations  to  each 
other.  Let  any  one  recollect  and  bring  together 
what  he  may  know  of  the  half-civilized  inhabitants 
of  Galilee,  of  the  bigoted  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  or  of 
the  Christian  converts  from  heathenism  at  Corinth 
or  Ephesus ;  and  he  will  perceive  that  they  were 
men,  who,  in  their  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling,  in 
their  opinions  and  prejudices,  in  their  degree  of 
information,  in  their  power  of  comprehending  truth, 
in  the  influences  to  which  they  had  been  subject, 
and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
were  very  unlike  an  intelligent  reader  of  the  New 
Testament  at  the  present  day.  The  writers  of  the 
Jfew  Tests^ment  partook  of  the  character  of  their 
age  and  qation.  Their  circumstances,  likewise, 
were  in  the  highest  degree  peculiar,  and  produced 
ccnresponding  feelings,  which  we  cannot  fully  ap- 
prehend without  an  efibrt  of  thought  and  imagina- 
tion. They  were  Jews,  accustomed  to  strong  Ori- 
ental modes  of  speech,  and  to  figurative  language 
of  a  kind  not  fomiliar  to  us,  and  the  force  of  which, 
therefore,  we  are  liable  to  misapprehend.  All  these 
circumstances  contributed  to  proc|uce  a  styl^  of  ex- 
pression in  the  New  Testament  which  is  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  standard  of  our  own.  We  may 
satisfy  ourselves  that  we  have  ascertained  the  true 
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meaning  of  a  writo-,  ereo  when  hit  '""grg*  Tariet 
much  from  that  which  the  habits  of  our  time  ndgtit 
lead  us  to  adopt  in  coDveying  the  same  ideas. 

Of  pasaagtia  that  bear  the  stamp  of  what,  in  a 
wide  sense  of  the  term,  one  may  oaU  the  Oriental 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  we  have  ahready  liad 
many  examples  nnder  tiie  preceding  heads,  par- 
ticularly under  tbe  lasL  I  now  fvopose.to  explaia 
a  few  passages  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Epbeaiaos 
and  Colossians ;  two  ^istjes  written  probably  st 
the  same  time,  having  a  striking  likeness,  and  serv- 
ing  to  illustrate  each  other.  That  which  got» 
under  the  name  of  Uie  Epistle  to  the  Epheuam 
was  prabably  a  cinnilai  epistle  sent  to  difooit 
churches  in  Asia  Afinor.  They  were  written  fnm 
Bome  late  in  tbe  life  of  tlte  Apostle,  just  about 
tbe  termination  of  his  first  imprisonment  in  tbat 
city.  Tbey  were  addressed  to  .  Christiaits  wko 
were  principally  oonvots  ^m  heatbenisro.  Oas 
main  object  of  tbe  Apostle  wm  to  impreas  tbOT 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  blessiiiga  they  had  .»■ 
ceived  solely  throngh  the  fi^vor  of  GkHl,  of.tbs 
value  of  their  religion,  and  of  the  j 
which  its  teacher  stood,  to  Qod  aad  tob 
era ;  and  thus  to  prevent  them  from  oonfimai 
with  any  human  doctrine,  and  modi^ring  it,  oc 
adding  to  it,  from  heathen  philosophy  or  thr  fla|Mr 
stitions  of  the  Jews.  He  was  eomeai  to  nsfcc  - 
them  feel  how  intimately  they  wers  ooaoaglsd 
with  Christ,  and  to  direct  tfaor  thoagfati  te.hiif 
as,  under  God,  the  only  sowve  of  tWr  hDOwlad^ 
blessings,  and  hopes.  .... 
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There  was  danger  that,  after  the  first  excitement 
produced  by  the  promulgation  of  Christianity  had 
passed  away,  it  would  be  regarded  by  many  Gen- 
tile converts  only  as  a  new  speculation  upon  topics 
which  had  long  engaged  the  attention  of  their  phi- 
losophers, —  a  system  of  opinions  having  its  origin 
in  a  nation  whom  they  regarded  as  barbarous  (in 
the  ancient  sense  of  the  word),  which  they  might 
adopt  in  part  only,  reject,  or  modify,  like  other 
specnlations,  in  their  view  similar.  It  was  with  a 
feeling  of  this  danger,  that  St  Paul  told  the  Co- 
rinthians that  he  was  sent  '^  to  preach,  not  with 
wisdom  of  words,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should 
become  of  no  account " ;  *  and  that  he  was  '^  de- 
termined to  know  nothing  among  them,  but  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified."  f  In  the  two  Epistles 
we  are  considering,  he  teaches  those  addressed, 
that  it  was  through  Christ  alone  that  they  who 
were  formerly  Grentiles  had  attained  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  God,  and  of  the  truths  and  hopes  of  re- 
ligion. To  raise  and  strengthen  their  sense  of  the 
value  of  Christianity,  he  describes  its  blessings, 
especially  in  reference  to  themselves  who  had  been 
Grentiles,  in  the  strongest  terms ;  and,  to  fix  their 
attention  on  Christ  as  their  great  and  sole  Master, 
he  uses  language  equally  strong  in  speaking  of 
his  relation  to  God,  of  the  importance  and  dignity 
of  his  office,  and  of  the  dependence  of  all  his  fol- 
iowers  upon  him. 
To  the  Colossians  he  says  (i.  9-20): — 
"  So  then  we  also,  since  we  first  heard  of  your 

•  1  Cor.  L 17.  t  1  Cor.  iL  S. 
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faifh,  cease  not  to  pny  for  yon,  and  to  aak  fini 
you  may  be  made  pofect  in  the  knowledge  of 
God's  will,  having  all  spiritaal  wisdom  and  on- 
derstanding ;  that  yoa  may  walk  wortblly  of  the 
Lord  to  all  acceptance,  bong  frnitfol  in  every  good 
work,  and  increaung  in  the  knowledge  of  God; 
being  eridaed  with  all  strength  throngh  his  gtoriom 
power,  BO  as  to  bear  bU  things  pati«itly  and  joy* 
fully ;  giving  thanks  to  the  ^ther,  who  has  quali- 
fied us  to  share  the  lot  of  the  holy  who  are  in  the 
light,  rescuing  as  ftom  the  empire  of  darkness,  and 
transferring  us  into  the  klDgdom  of  bis  beloved 
Son ;  by  whom  we  are  delivered,  onr  sins  being 
remitted ;  who  is  the  iniage  of  the  invisible'  Qod, 
the  first-born  of  tjie  whole  creation ;  im  by  him  sU 
has  been  created,  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly,  the 
seen  and  the  unseen,  whether  thrones,  or  princi- 
palities, or  governments,  or  powers,  all  has  been 
created  through  hint  and  for  him,  and  he  is  ovef 
all,  and  all  exists  by  him.  And  he  is  the  bead  ef 
the  body,  the  commnnlfy  of  the  ho^,*  be  being  tbe 
beg^ntng,  the  first-bom  from  tbe  dead,  that  be 
might  have  pre-eminence  in  all  things.  For  witb 
him  it  pleased  Qod  that  whatever  is  perfect  aboold 
be  united,  and  throngfa  him  to  leeoneikl  all- to 
himself,  —  making  peace  throngh  tbe  blood  ol-  bi> 
cross, — all  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth  rtnfil|^ 
him." 

In  this  passage  there  are  some  expreesioM  tb«t 

require  explanation.      Go^,  saya   St.  FlU^  *t.ha> 
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transferred  us  from  the  empire  of  darkness  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  beloved  Son."  To  this  metaphor 
much  of  the  following  language  corresponds.  It 
was  this  kingdom  which  had  been  newly  created^ 
that  is,  had  been  newly  formed;  for  it  is  thus  that 
the  word  rendered  created  is  to  be  understood. 
"We  find  it,  and  its  correlatives,  repeatedly  used  in 
a  similar  sense  by  St.  Paul,  namely,  to  denote  the 
moral  renovation  of  men  by  Christianity.  Thus 
be  says :  — 

^  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature. 
The  old  things  have  passed  aioay ;  behold^  all  things 
have  become  newP    2  Cor.  v.  17. 

^^  For  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  is  circumcision 
anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature." 
Gral.  vi.  15. 

"  For  we  are  God's  workmanship,  created  through 
Christ  Jesus  for  good  works."     Ephes.  ii.  10. 

"  Put  on  the  new  man,  who  is  created  in  the 
likeness  of  God  with  the  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness of  the  true  faith."     Ephes.  iv.  24. 

The  language  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  created  all  things, 
is  to  be  explained  in  a  corresponding  manner.  He 
created  all  things  in  the  new  dispensation,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  has  been  understood  as 
declaring,  that  the  natural  creation  was  the  work  of 
Christ.  But  it  is  obvious,  at  first  sight,  that  the 
words  used  are  not  such  as  properly  designate  the 
objects  of  the  natural  world ;  and  not  such,  there- 
fore, as  .we  should  expect  to  be  employed,  if  these 
were  intended.     In  speaking  of  the  natural  crea- 
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tion,  the  same  Apostle  refers  it  to  God  in  different 
terms, — to  "the  living  God  who  made  heaven 
and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  in 
them."  • 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  Apostle  when  he 
speaks  of  Christ  as  creating  things  heavenly,  and 
unseen,  thrones,  principalities,  governments,  and 
powers  ?  I  answer,  that  Christ  is  here  spoken  of 
by  him  as  the  founder  and  monarch  of  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven ;  and  that  this  kingdom  is  con- 
ceived  of,  not  as  confined  to  earth,  but  as  extend- 
ing to  the  blessed  in  heaven,  to  those  who  have 
entered,  or  may  enter,  on  their  reward.  Christ 
being  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  king,  and 
his  followers  being  those  who  constituted  the  sub- 
jects of  his  kingdom,  their  highest  honors  and 
rewards  are  spoken  of,  in  figurative  language,  as 
thrones,  principalities,  governments,  and  powers. 
He  himself  said  to  his  Apostle^ :  "  In  the  regenera- 
tion,"—  that  is,  "in  the  new  creation,"  for  the  terms 
are  equivalent,  —  "In  the  regeneration,  when  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory, 
you  also  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  f  "  To  sit  on  my  right 
hand  and  on  my  left "  —  to  hold  the  highest  places 
in  my  kingdom,  to  attain  the  highest  rewards  con- 
ferred on  my  followers — "is  not  mine  to  grant, 
but  it  will  be  given  to  those  for  whom  it  has  been 
prepared  by  my  Father."  ^  But  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  including  the  seen  as  well  as  the  unseen, 
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the  earthly  as  well  as  the  heavenly,  the  terms  in 
question  are  to  be  understood,  not  merely  as  re- 
ferring to  the  rewards  of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  but 
as  denoting  likewise  the  highest  offices  and  digni- 
ties of  this  kingdom  on  earth;  the  offices  of  those 
who  were  ministers  of  Christ,  its  king, —  his  apos- 
tles and  teachers.  The  purpose  of  St  Paul  is  to 
declare,  that  Christ  is  the  former  and  master  of 
the  whole  church  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  of  the 
whole  community  of  the  holy ;  that  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  all  their  blessings ;  that  all  authority  among 
them  is  from  him ;  that  all  are  ruled  by  his  laws ; 
that  the  whole  kingdom  on  earth  and  in  heaven 
exists  through  him,  and,  figuratively  speaking,  ^'  for 
him,''  as  its  monarch. 

The  same  leading  ideas  are  somewhat  differently 
expressed  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Ephesians  (i.  15-23) :  — 

"  And  therefore  I,  hearing  of  your  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  of  your  love  toward  all  the  holy, 
do  not  cease  to  give  thanks  for  you,  praying  that 
the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of 
glory,  may  give  you  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  di- 
vine illumination,  that  you  may  become  acquainted 
with  him,  the  eyes  of  your  minds  being  enlightened, 
that  you  may  kncrw  what  is  the  hope  to  which  he 
has  summoned  you,  and  how  rich  is  that  glorious 
inheritance  which  he  has  given  you  among  the 
holy,  and  how  exceedingly  great  is  his  power  ex- 
erted for  us  believers,  corresponding  to  the  opera- 
tion of  his  might  displayed  in  raising  Christ  from 
the  dead;  whom  he  hath  seated  at  his  own  right 
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hand  in  heaven,  over  all  role,  and  aatlK»i^,  and 
|)ower,  and  dominion,  and  ereiy  title  of  honor  in 
ihis  age  or  in  that  to  come;  patting  all  things 
under  his  feet,  and  appointing  him  sapreme  bead 
of  the  comtnunlty  of  the  holy,  which  is  hia  body, 
the  perfectness  of  him  who  is  made  completely 
perfect  in  all  things." 

In  the  passage  first  qnoted  from  tibe  EfHstle'tD 
the  Colossians,  there  is  a  claoHe  (vene  19)  which 
I  hare  rendered,  "  For  with  him  it  pleased  God, 
that  whatever  is  perfect  Bhoald  be  united."  Hie 
rendering  of  the  Common  Vereion  ia,  '*For  it 
pleased  the  Father,  that  in  him  sboold  all  fiilnesa 
dwell."  The  word  here  translated  "fnlness,  «->^ 
/w;ta,  means  "perfectness,"  "perfectJcm,**  "comple- 
tion," "fuinesB,"  or  "that  which  perfpctB,"  <*coni- 
pletes,"  "  fills."  In  the  Epistles  to  the  Epheuans 
and  Colossians,  it  is  ased  by  St  Paul  in  a  pectiliar 
manner ;  and  from  the  want  of  a  oorreap6nding 
term  which  will  readily  suggest  hia  meaning,  then 
is  in  some  instances  a  difficulty  in  exiueaaiog  it  in 
English.  The  rendering  of  the  passages  i^ere  h 
occurs  must  be  varied  according  to  the  Gaream* 
stances  of  the  case. 

The  leading  idea,  I  ooooeiTat  whidi  8t  Paul 
intended  to  express  by  this  wnd  in  tfaeae  two 
Epistles,  is  the  PerfeetHest  of  Christiaiiity,  wbatiHr 
considered  as  a  perfect  display  of  the  dmteeter  tf 
God,  as  a  perfect  system  of  teligioiu  tmth,  or..aa 
making  its  disciples  perfect,  in  the  aeriplbiBal  feaaaa 
of  that  word.     All  peifeotiui,  ia  hil  vfaJN^  «tt 
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combined  in  it ;  and  his  meaning  in  the  clause 
just  referred  to  is,  that  it  pleased  the  Father  that 
this  whole  Perfectness,  with  all  those  who  were 
the  subjects  of  it  (irav  to  irXripw^)^  should  abide 
with  Christ  To  him,  as  their  sole  master  and 
teacher,  his  followers  were  to  look.  'Nothing,  to 
complete  his  religion,  was  to  be  drawn  from  any 
other  source.  Whatever  was  perfect  was  in  him, 
that  is,  in  his  religion;  to  him  every  "perfect" 
man  was  united. 

Thus  he  says  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
(iii  14-19):  — 

"  For  this,  I  bend  my  knees  to  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  name  is  borne  by  every 
family  [of  Christ's  disciples]  in  heaven  or  on  earth, 
that,  from  his  glorious  abundance,  he  may  grant 
you  to  be  powerfully  strengthened,  through  his 
spirit,  within ;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts  through  faith;  that  you  may  have  your 
root  and  foundation  in  love;  and  thus  that  you 
may  be  able  to  comprehend,  with  all  the  holy,  the 
breadth  and  the  length,  the  depth  and  the  height, 
of  his  goodness,*  and  to  know  that  Christian  lovef 

*  I  insert  the  words  "  of  his  goodness  "  to  make  what  I  concciTe  to 
be  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle  clear  in  *a  translation.  The  reference 
of  the  preceding  terms  descriptive  of  magnitude  is,  I  suppose,  to  top 
wKovTOP  T^ff  ^i,ri£  avTov,  verbally, "  the  richness  of  his  glory,"  which 
I  have  rendered,  "  his  glorious  abundance.*'  These  words,  and  others 
equivalent,  —  as  6  vkovros  rrjs  ^apiTos  auroO,  6  nkovros  tov  Xpi- 
OToVf  —  occur  often  in  these  Epistles  as  descriptive  of  the  goodness  of 
God  to  the  Gentiles.  With  the  passage  in  the  text  may  be  compared 
Romans  xi.  3d,  *0  pdBo£  nXovrov  kcu  o-oifiias  koi  yvaxrcox  6coO  / 

t  Trjp  ay&nriP  tov  Xfuarov,  "  that  love  which  Christ  has  taught 
and  requires,'*  of  which  the  Apostle  so  often  speaks  in  these  Epistles, 
that  love  which,  he  elsewhere  teaches,  is  better  than  knowledge. 


which  ia  better  than  knowiedgs;  ao  that  joai  pa»> 
fcction  may  correapond  to  the  vdiok  periect  di»< 
pensBtion  of  God,"  —  Terbally,  that  "yoa  may  be 
perfected  to  the  whole  perfection  of  God,"  that  ia, 
the  whole  perfection  which  has  "Ood  for  iti  atttfaor. 

In  another  passage  in  the  same  Epistle  (W.  11- 
13)  he  says,  that  God  (to  whom,  and  not  to  Christ) 
the  preceding  verees  relat^* 

"  —  gave  to  some  to  be  ^xMtles,  to  some  to  be 
pahlic  teachers,  to  some  to  be  erangelists,  to  some 
to  be  pastors  and  private  tesoben,  that  they  might 
perfect  the  holy,  execute  the  work  of  the  minisliy, 
form  the  body  of  Christ,  till  we  all  attain  the  same 
faith,  and  the  same  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  Qod, 
becoming  full-grown  men,  reaching  the  fall  atatara 
of  Christian  perfection." 

The  words  of  the  lost  claase,  verbally  reoderad, 
woald  be,  "  the  measnie  of  the  stature  of  the  Pu» 
fectnesB  [that  is,  of  the  perfect  dispensation]  of 
ChriflL" 

In  a  passage  already  qaoted  (Epheaiana  i.  S^, 
the  community  of  the  holy  is  called  **  the  boc^  of 
Christ,  the  perfectnesa  of  him  who  is. made  oom- 
.  pletely  perfect  in  all  things."  The  wwd  wX^pm/iMt, 
perfectness,  is  not  here  naed  in  the  extent  of  its 
signification  as  I  have  e:q)laiDed  it  It  i»  limited 
to  the  subjects  of  the  perfect  diepensatioo  of  Chrisk 
As  it  stands,  it  baa  a  doable  refBreooa ;  one  figOr 
rative  to  the  idea  of  the  perfectnesa,  prodooed  fay 
uniting  a  body  to  its  head,  the  ehorob  beug  ttia 

*  [8m  llM  CbitMiaa  BaMtiaw  fcr  Iwamf  m^  T«  T.  fp. 
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body  and  Christ  the  head;  the  other  literal,  the 
church  being  called  the  perfectness  of  Christ,  partly 
because  its  members  are  considered  as  perfect,  and 
partly  because  its  formation  was  the  perfecting  of 
the  great  design  of  him,  who,  as  a  minister  of  God 
and  teacher  of  the  truth,  was  "  made  completely 
perfect  in  all  things." 

We  will  now  turn  to  Colossians  ii.  1  - 10  :  — 
**  For  I  wish  you  to  know  what  earnest  care  I 
have  for  you,  and  for  those  of  Laodicea,  and  for 
all  who  have  not  known  me  in  person  ;  that  being 
knit  together  in  love,  their  minds  may  be  excited 
to  attain  to  all  the  riches  of  a  complete  understand- 
ing, to  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  new  doctrine 
of  God,  in  which  are  stored  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  What*  I  would  is  this, 
that  no  one  may  impose  upon  you  by  specious 
discourses.  For  I,  though  I  am  absent  in  body, 
am  present  with  you  in  spirit,  rejoicing  at  the  sight 
of  your  well-ordered  state,  and  the  firmness  of  your 
faith  in  Christ..  As,  therefore,  you  have  received 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  continue  to  walk  in 
his  way,  rooted  in  him,  built  upon  him,  and  es- 
tablished in  the  faith  as  it  has  been  taught  you, 
abounding  in  thanksgiving.  Beware  lest  any  man 
make  a  prey  of  you  by  a  vain  and  deceitful  philos- 
ophy, conformed  to  the  doctrines  of  men,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  world,  and  not  to  Christ;  for  with 
him  abides,  as  his  body,  all  that  is  divinely  per- 
fect ;  and  you  are  made  perfect  through  him,  who 
is  the  head  of  all  rule  and  authority." 

By  the  words  rendered  "  all  that  is  divinely  per- 
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feet,"  I  understand  the  whole  divine,  perfect  dis- 
pensation, with  all  who  had  become  the  subjects 
of  it/  In  the  light  in  which  the  passage  has  been 
placed,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  leading  ideas, 
and  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed,  are 
both  essentially  the  same  with  what  we  find  in 
other  passages  of  these  two  Epistles,  which  we 
have  before  noticed.  These  thoughts  dwelt  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Apostle  while  writing,  and  he  re- 
iterates them  with  a  slight  change  of  form.  They 
consist  in  exhortations  to  unwavering  faith,  to  en- 
tire deference  to  the  instructions  of  Christ  alone, 
and  to  constant  progress  in  Christian  knowledge 
and  love ;  exhortations  founded  upon  the  perfect- 
ness  of  the  religion  taught  by  Christ,  upon  his  di- 
vine authority,  and  upon  the  most  intimate  con- 
nection subsisting  between  him  and  all  his  true  fol- 
lowers, he  being  the  head,  as  it  were,  and  they  the 
body,  all  their  blessings  and  all  their  knowledge,  all 
that  was  perfect  in  them,  being  derived  from  him. 

There  are  two  other  passages  which,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  under  the  present 
head.  In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel 
(verse  40),  the  Evangelist  applies  to  the  Jews  of 
his  tiijie  words  derived  from  Isaiah  (vi.  10),  which 
he  thus  gives :  "  He  has  blinded  their  eyes,  and 

•  In  the  original  wordg,  tA  w\fip»fM  rfjs  B96rqros^  the  genitive  may 
denote  the  relation  of  an  attribute  lo  its  sobject,  so  that  the  wordi 
may  be  equivalent  to  r6  Buov  n\rfp»fta ;  or  the  relation  of  a  caose 
to  its  effect,  so  that  they  may  mean  "the  perfection  which  haa  divin- 
ity for  its  author.**    The  uhimcUe  meaning  ia  in  both  casea  the  sane. 
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made  their  minds  callous,  so  that  they  see  not 
with  their  eyes,  nor  understand  with  their  minds, 
nor  turn  from  their  ways,  for  me  to  heal  them." 
"  These  words,"  he  continues,  "  said  Isaiah,  when 
he  saw  his  glory,  and  spoke  concerning  him." 
The  primary  reference  of  the  passage  was  to  the 
indirect  effects  to  be  produced  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Prophet  himself  upon  the  Jews  of  his  time.* 
But  the  Evangelist  regarded  it  as  having  a  sec- 
ondary reference  to  Christ;  and  supposed  Isaiah 
when  uttering  those  words  to  have  seen,  that  is,  to 
have  foreseen,  his  glory ;  the  verb  to  see  having 
here  the  same  force*  as  when  used  concerning  Abra- 
ham :  "  Abraham  saw  my  day  and  rejoiced."  f 

But  the  words  found  in  Isaiah  are  represented 
by  the  Prophet  as  having  been  addressed  to  him- 
self by  Jehovah,  when  he  beheld  a  vision  of  him  in 
the  temple ;  and  the  Trinitarian  contends,  that  the 
glory  seen  by  Isaiah,  to  which  St  John  refers,  was 
this  glory  of  Jehovah,  and  consequently  that  Jeho- 
vah and  Christ  are  the  same.  Unquestionably 
this  interpretation  might  be  admitted,  if  it  involved 
no  absurdity  and  no  contradiction  to  what  is  else- 
where said  by  the  Evangelist.  But  if  it  do,  it  is 
equally  unquestionable  that  it  cannot  be  admitted. 

An  argument  has  been  founded  by  Trinitarians 
apon  the  exclamation  of  the  Apostle  Thomas, 
when  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  Master's  resur- 
rection :  ''  And  Thomas  said  to  Jesus,  My  Master ! 

*  [See  on  this  passage  Mr.  Norton's  Notes  on  the  Gtospels.] 
t  [John  TiiL  56.] 

SO 
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and  my  God!''*  Both  titles,  I  believe,  were  ap- 
plied by  him  to  Jesus.  But  the  name  "God" 
was  employc^d  by  him,  not  as  the  proper  name 
of  the  Deity,  but  as  an  appellative,  according  to 
a  common  nse  of  it  in  his  day ;  or  perhaps  in  a 
figurative  sense,  as  it  sometimes  occurs  in  modern 
writers,  of  which  the  passages  before  quoted  from 
Young  afford  examples.f  I  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  remark  upon  the  different  significancy  of 
the  term  "  God  "  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times, 
a  difference  important  to  be  well  understood  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  ancient  authors.^ 
Tlie  name  "  God''  is  an  appellative  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  §   and  it  is  a  characteristic  and  peculiar 

•  [John  XX.  28.]  t  See  p.  158. 

X  [See  p.  120,  note.] 

4  [The  Hebrew  words  commonly  tranglated  '*God**  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  Elohim  and  El,  The  former  is  applied  to  Mosea, 
Exodus  vii.  I  (comp.  iv.  16)  ;  —  to  the  apparition  of  Samaelt  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  13  (comp.  verse  14); — to  Solomon,  or  some  other  king  of 
Israel,  Psalm  xlv.  6  ;  —  to  jndges,  Exodos  xxi.  6 ;  xxii.  8,  9,  88  ;  — 
and  to  kings  or  magistrates,  Psalm  Ixxxii.  1,6,  and  perhaps  cxxxviiL 
1  (comp.  verse  4,  and  Psalm  cxix.  46).  Sec  also  Ezekiel  xxviiL  1. 
Many  have  supposed  the  word  Elohim  to  denote  an^  in  Genesis 
iii.  5  (comp.  verse  22),  Psalm  TiiL  5,  and  some  other  passages,  as 
Psalm  xcvii.  7,  where  the  Septnagint  version  has  oyycXoi.  This 
opinion  was  entertained  hy  Milton,  who  accordingly,  in  his  Paradise 
Lost,  very  often  denominates  angels  "gods.**  The  title  **God  of 
gods"  is  repeatedly  given  to  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament:  see 
Deuteronomy  x.  17  ;  Joshua  xxii.  22 ;  Psalm  1.  1  (Hcb.);  cxxzTi.  8; 
Daniel  xi.  36. 

El  is  the  Hehrew  word  which  is  translated  "  God  **  in  Isaiah  ix.  6» 
where  it  is  supposed  by  most  Trinitarian  commentators  to  be  a  name 
of  Christ.  This  passage  has  already  been  noticed.  (See  p.  182.) 
The  same  word  is  applied  to  Nebnchadneaaar  in  Eiekial  zxxL  11, 
where  it  is  rendered  in  the  Common  Vernon  **  the  iii3|^ty  oiw*i  in 
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distinction  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
when  compared  with  those  who  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed them,  that  they  used  this  name  as  it  is  used 
by  enlightened  Christians  at  the  present  day. 
But  the  argument  deserves  notice  as  illustrating 

the  Septnagint,  ipx**^*  "ruler.**  In  Elzekiel  xxzii.  21,  where  it  is 
wed  in  the  plural,  it  is  translated  "  the  strong."  In  Isaiah  ix.  6,  the 
Septaagint  version,  according  to  the  Alexandrine  mannscript,  and 
also  the  rersions  of  Aqaila,  Symmachos,  and  Thcodotion,  render  the 
word  by  iaxyp^St  "  strong." 

Onr  Sarionr  refers  to  this  nse  of  the  word  "  God,"  in  a  lower  sense, 
in  the  Old  Testament.  **  Is  it  not  written  in  your  Law,  I  mid^  Ye  are 
godM  f  If  those  are  called  gods  to  whom  the  word  of  God  was  ad- 
dressed," &C.    See  John  x.  34  -36,  and  compare  Psalm  Ixxxii.  1,  6. 

There  is  bat  one  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  besides  that  now 
under  consideration,  in  which  there  is  any  good  reason  for  supposing 
the  name  "  God  "  to  be  given  to  Christ  This  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  i.  8,  9,  quoted  from  Psalm  xlv.  6,  7,  —  '*  Thy  throne,  O 
God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,"  &c.  But  here  the  context  proves  that  the 
word  *'  God  "  does  not  denote  the  Supreme  Being,  but  is  used  in  an 
inferior  sense.  This  is  -admitted  by  some  of  the  most  respectable 
Trinitarian  critics.  Thus  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mayer  remarks:  ^Here 
[i.  e.  in  Hebrews  i.  8]  the  Son  is  addressed  by  the  title  God ;  but  the 
context  shows  that  it  is  an  official  title,  which  designates  him  as  a 
king :  he  has  a  kingdom,  a  throne,  and  a  sceptre ;  and  in  ver.  9,  he  is 
compared  with  other  kings,  who  are  called  his  fellows ;  but  God  can 
have  no  fellows.  As  the  Son,  therefore,  he  is  classed  with  the  kicgs 
of  the  earth,  and  his  superiority  over  them  consists  in  this,  that  he  is 
anointod  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  them ;  inasmuch  as  their 
thrones  are  temporary,  but  his  shall  be  everlasting."  (Article  on 
**  The  Sonship  of  Christ,"  in  the  Biblical  Repository  for  January 
1840,  p.  149.)  So  Professor  Stuart  says :  "  As  to  the  quotation  of 
Psalm  xlv.  it  seems  to  me  a  clear  case,  that  it  does  not  fairly  estab- 
lish the  truly  divine  nature  of  him  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Elohim 
appears  to  be  here  applied  as  designating  an  official  capacity^  which 
is  high  above  that  of  all  other  kings."  (Biblical  Repository  for 
July  1885,  pp.  105,  106 ;  compare  his  Commentary  on  Hebrews, 
p.  S94,  9d  ed.)  After  these  admissions,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  mentkm  tht  htiy  that  snoh  eommentators  as  Calvin  and  Grotins 


the  very  loose  reasoaing  wbioh  hsa  been  i 
to  in  bringing  passages  from  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  in  support  of  false  doctrines.  Sappos- 
ing  that  Thomas  had  believed,  and  auerted,  that 
his  Master  was  God  himself;  in  what  way  shoold 

i^ud  ihs  Pulm  in  qiuftiaa  m  ickliaB,  b  to  primaij  tnt»,  le 
Solomon. 

Such,  then,  be[iig  the  BM  of  Dm  word  'God"  in  Ae  OM  TeA- 
ment,  Thomu  may  btre  tppBtA  It  to  Cbrfit  u  It  ta  mpplM  to  At 
iDbjecl  of  Ibe  fbrtjJifth  PHdin,  when  it  Ottaaut  'a  dMndf-UMNimd 
king,"  regwded  u  the  frthly  wpwwWiH**  of  Ood.  Ba^  vilfaoBt 
refines  to  this  me  of  tba  word,  A««  !■  so  difloal^  In  taoetMag 
thu  Thomas,  uader  ths  dKanMtneat  nluad  by  lbs  EnogallH,  o^ 
hsTC  applied  the  term  "  Ood  "  to  AriM,  bm  u  tho  InBDlte  and  n>- 
changeable  Being,  bat  M  ooe  taramd  with  dM  nibarilj  of  God  end 
muifeating  hia  peiftetkna,  —  Ui  Inaga  and  VIngerant  on  eaitt. 
He  had  liacened  to  hli  woidi  of  aMtiul  llfc;  ba  had  bdMid  dia  miat  . 
btCadoiu  of  that  lapeniataial  powv  which  (DIM  Aa  tmpaM,  whU 
gare  light  to  the  blind,  wUA  niaad  iha  deiad ;  la  Ua  Hamr^  mac- 
nctloD  he  now  recognbed,  wM  fWlag*  wfaidt  we  can  bardlj  iiillw. 
the  immediate  interpodlion  of  tta  'Almlghqr ;  tba  Impimitnn  iMA 
hid  been  made  on  hu  miad  and  htait  b]r  aa  Aat  «■•  4Maa  is  CkM 
waiTirified  anew;  he  Mt  tiM  tnlk  of  tba  nbUlM  VMda  wUcfe  Itt 
aftwdart  before  h«  had  baaid  ftonUil^'Ha  whohaaMMaa 
hai  leeQ  the  Father  " ;  and,  OTenrhdnad  w(A  wood*,  wrawesb 
and  awe,  he  exdaima,  "I^Hailert  and  nj  Ood  I" 

But  i*  it  not  marrelloU  that  AeologlaM  hai«  nada  «f  Ala  «k- 
damation  a  pnxif^at,  eanMndng  laagaai*  of  iha  ■MBW^lit  ■Moth* 
Bi  if  it  were  the  laagnage  of  a  oted  t  A  mon  mkiad  via*, 
howBTer,  hai  been  tikoa  of  the  paMVe  ^y  9uc1i  ratnnicnulon  u 
Michaelii,  Boaenmullar,  Kidood,  and  I.tick«.  —  aixi.  spparenil;, 
Neander  and  Tholn^  — who  reeogrtu  thu  invalidiij  of  ihc  Trini- 
tarian argnmeDt  whidt  hai  baea  fcatidad  upon  ii.  Meyer,  in  (he  Rral 
edition  of  bit  CommeniaiT  (IlSi),  remarked,  tgi?  jndidoailr,  ili*t 
expRMioni  uttered  "In  mA  nialalhl  nomeni*"  are  "entiielj  mii' 
nnd  when  applied  to  A«  piMf  of  doctrinal  proposLdom."  Bnt  in 
hii  lecond  edition  (18SS)  be  doei  sot  leem  quite  nilling  to  pvv  up 
Ae  paange.  He  qieaki  of  llMNSai  aa  expresting  "  M«  farth  in  the 
dlffaa  antare  {or  eaoMtk  IP«ai]of  Ui  Loid";  and,  though  he  ob- 
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this  affect  our  faith  ?  We  should  still  know  the 
fact  on  which  his  belief  was  founded,  the  fact  of 
the  resurrection  of  his  Master,  and  could  draw  our 
own  inferences  from  it,  and  judge  whether  his  were 
well  founded.     Considering  into  how  great  an  er- 

serves  that  the  strong  fe«Iing  under  which  the  exclamation  was  ot- 
tered renders  it  less  fitted  for  doctrinal  use,  he  cites  as  important  the 
remark  of  Erasmus,  that  Christ  accepted  the  acknowledgment  of 
Thomas,  instead  of  rebuking  him,  as  he  would  have  done  if  he  had 
been  h\se\y  called  God.  The  obvious  reply  to  this  is,  that  Christ 
accepted  the  acknowledgment  of  Thomas  as  he  meant  it^  not  in  the 
irrational  sense  which  modem  theologians  have  put  upon  the  words. 
And  as  Greenwood  has  well  remarked :  — 

"  The  answer  of  Jesus  himself  excludes  the  supposition  that  he  was 
addressed  as  the  Supreme  God.  For  he  said  unto  his  disciple, 
*  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed  ;  blessed  are 
thejr  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed.*  Now  this  must 
mean,  *  Because  thou  hast  seen  me  hero  alive,  after  my  crucifixion 
and  burial,  thou  hast  believed  that  I  am  raised  from  the  dead ;  and 
it  is  well ;  but  blessed  are  they  who  cannot  have  such  evidence  of  the 
tenses,  and  yet  shall  believe  in  the  glorious  truth,  from  your  evidence, 
and  that  of  your  brethren.'  He  could  not  have  meant,  that  they  were 
blessed  who,  though  they  had  not  seen  him,  yet  had  believed  that  he 
was  God ;  because  there  is  no  connection  between  the  propositions ; 
because  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  cannot,  to  the  mind  of 
any  one,  be  of  itself  a  proof  of  his  deity ;  and  because  no  one  thinks 
of  requiring  to  see  God,  in  order  to  believe  that  he  exists."  (Lives 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  2d  ed.,  p.  139.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  thoroughly  irreconcilable  with  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  Gospel  history,  than  the  supposition  that  the  disciples,  during 
their  intercourse  with  their  Master  on  earth,  regarded  him  as  the  Su- 
preme Being.  (See  before,  p.  75,  et  seqq.)  It  is,  accordingly,  ad- 
mitted by  many  Trinitarians,  that  the  mystery  of  the  hypostatic  union 
was  not  revealed  to  them  l)cfore  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  See  Wilson's  "  Unitarian  Principles  confirmed  by  Trini- 
tarian Testimonies,"  p.  351,  et  seqq. 

What  the  Apostle  John  understood  to  be  implied  in  this  confession 
of  Thomas,  may  be  inferred  from  the  words  with  which  he  concludes 
this  chapter.] 

30* 
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ror  he  had  fallen  in  his  prerioiu  obatiiiste  incredv 
lity,  there  would  be  little  reBBOn  for  relying  upon 
his  opinion  aa  infallible  in  the  case  aoppoaed.  I 
make  these  remarks,  not  from  any  donbt  abont  thit 
meaning  of  his  words,  bnt,  as  I  hare  said,  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  one  example  of  that  in- 
complete and  unsatis&ctoiy  mode  of  reasoning, 
which  appears  in  the  use  of  many  qnotationi 
from  the  Old  and  the  New  Teatameiit' 


CLASS    YII. 


The  passages  to  which  we  have  bad  occasion  to 
attend  are  of  a  character  to  excite  an  interest  in 
ascertaining  their  true  meaning,  withont  leferenoa. 
to  the  general  aobject  of  this  Tolnme.  Tbeir  ex- 
planatjon  rests  on  Cacts  and  prindplea  important. 
to  be  known  and  attended  to  in  the  study  of  tba 
New  Teetament  But  tiiere  are  otbera  bnn^t 
forward  by  Trinitariana  of  which  the  same  cannot' 
be  said,  and  which  require  only  a  very  brief  and. 
general  notice. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  whemercr  a  ^jn-'  , 
itarian  meaning  ie  given  to  any  pasnage,  it  Is  gtvea 
in  violation  of  a  fondameotal  rule  of  inteqwetatHNk 
But  there  ok  patxaget  adduced^  m  tlu  soua  anigmad 
to  which,  not  mereb/  tkU  ntle  is  nfo&tfBd,  bat  the  iwi^' 
obvious  and  ineU^putabla  ehara^eriMca  €f  £i 
ore  disregarded,  amd  the  raatommg  preendt  i|M 
astttmptioH  that  thef  do  not  exitt,  '  Thm,  iOrm 
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pie,  it  is  said  in  Isaiah  (xliii.  11),  according  to  the 
Common  Version :  "  I,  even  I,  am  the  Lord,  and 
beside  me  there  is  no  saviour."  Bat  Christ,  it  is 
argued,  is  our  Saviour;  and,  as  it  is  proved  by 
this  passage  that  there  can  be  no  saviour  but 
God,  it  follows  that  Christ  is  God.  The  reason-^ 
iDg  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  same 
word  is  always  used  in  the  same  sense,  with  the 
same  reference,  and  in  the  whole  extent  of  its 
signification ;  and  the  monstrous  conclusions  that 
would  result  from  applying  this  argument  to  other 
individuals  beside  Christ,  to  whom  the  name  "  Sav- 
iour "  is  or  may  be  given,  are  put  out  of  sight.* 

*  [See  2  Kings  xiii.  5 ;  Nehemiah  ix.  27 ;  Isaiah  xix.  20 ;  Oba- 
diah  21. 

Some  Trinitarians  have  qnoted  in  proof  of  the  deity  of  Christ  a 
few  passages  in  which  they  suppose  the  title  **  God  oar  Savionr  "  to 
be  applied  to  him.  The  following  are  all  the  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  in  which  this  expression  occurs :  1  Timothy  i.  I ;  ii.  3 ; 
Titos  L  3 ;  il  10  i  iii.  4  ;  and  Jnde  25.  See  also  Lake  i.  47 ;  1  Tim- 
othy iv.  10. 

In  some  of  these  texts,  as  1  Timothy  i.  1,  Titas  iii.  4-6,  the  being 
who  is  called  "  God  oar  Saviour  **  is  expressly  distinguished  from 
Christ ;  and  one  need  only  compare  the  others  with  these,  and  with 
their  context,  to  perceive  that  it  is  not  only  without  evidence,  but 
against  all  evidence,  that  any  of  them  are  referred  to  Christ  A  large 
majority  of  Trinitarian  commentators  recognize  this  fact 

In  Jade  25  the  best  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions,  and  other 
authorities  for  settling  the  text,  read,  ^  To  the  only  God  onr  Saviour, 
THBOUGH  Jbsds  Christ  OUR  LoRD,  be  glory/'  &c  This  reading 
is  adopted  by  Griesbach,  Knapp,  Schott,  Tittmann,  Vater,  Scholz, 
Lachroann,  Hahn,  Tischendorf,  Theile,  and  nearly  all  modem  critics. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  genuineness. 

We  may  here  notice  also  2  Peter  i.  1  and  Titus  ii.  13,  in  which  it 
has  been  maintained,  on  the  ground  of  the  omission  of  the  Greek 
article,  that  Christ  is  called  **  onr  God  and  Saviour,"  and  "  our  great 


ini's,  then,  with  one  exc 
immediately  consider,  we  h 
view  ot"  llie  maiuier  in  which 
by  Trinitarians  are  to  be  exp 

Ood  uid  Savioar."  As  to  the  krgaiDei 
thB  article,  it  U  Dot  DeceiaMy  to  add  I 
been  Mid.  (See  p.  199,  note.)  Bat  it  i 
and  otlien,  id  reapect  to  Titoi  iL  IS,  tl 
■he  Failwr  i*  never  foretold  in  the  Ke 
that  "  the  great  God  "  here  ipoken  of  w 
lo  this  U,  that,  according  lo  the  literal  ai 
nri^nal,  it  ii  not  "the  appearing,"  but 
im^irtua  t^t  Adfiji,  of  the  gi«at  Owl 
Chiiit,"  of  which  the  Apostle  >peakl;  ■) 
preul;  declare  that  he  ahonid  come  "t 
Bee  Milthew  xri.  ST ;  Mark  viii.  38 ;  1 
1  Timotbj  Ti.  I4-l(.     ProTeaaor  Situ 

argament, so  br  M  the  anide  is  con 

(Biblical  Bepoiilorj  for  April  1831,  p.; 
Ood  "  in  this  pauage  ia  rererred  to  the  F 
he  Clerc,  Wetateia,  Doddridjce,  Mackn^ 
mlitler,  Beinricha,  gchott,  Winer,  Neand 
I.  BOS,  note,  Bohn's  ed.),  De  Weiia,  I 
Hnther,  Conjbeara  and  Howson,  and  oth 
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CLASS     VITI. 
The  Introduction  of  S\  3  ohri    Oo%  ^eL 

We  will  now  attend  to  a  passage  fiat  h'*  Ite-s 
misunderstood  through  ignorance  o  disregard  o: 
the  opinions  and  modes  of  ^inception  T^hich  thf 
writer,  St  John,  had  in  mind.  This  is  the  intro 
duetion,  or  proem,  as  it  has  bren  called,  of  hr 
Gospel. 

^'  In  the  beginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Lo 
gos  was  with  God,  and  the  Logos  was  God." 

There  is  no  word  in  English  answering  to  th( 
Greek  word  Logos^  as  here  used.    It  was  employed 
to  denote  a  mode  of  conception  concerning  thf 
Deity,  familiar  at  the  time  when  St  John  wrote 
and  intimately  blended  with  the  philosophy  of  hit 
age,  but  long  since  obsolete,  ^d  so  foreign  fronr 
our  habits  of  thinking,  that  it  is  not  easy  for  ut 
to  conform  our  minds  to  its  apprehension.      The 
Ghreek  word  Logos^  in  one  of  its  primary  senses 
answered  nearly  to  our  word  Reason,     It  denoted 
that  faculty  by  which  the  mind  disposes  its  ideal 
in  their  proper  relations  to  each  other ;  the  Dispos- 
ing Power,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  mind.     In 
reference  to  this  primary  sense,  it  was  applied  to 
the  Deity,  but  in  a  wider  significance.     The  Logos 
of  God  was  regarded,  not  in  its  strictest  sense,  as 
merely  the    Reason   of  God ;    but,  under  certain 
aspects,  as  the  Wisdom,  the  Mind,  the  Intellect 
of  God.     To  this  the  creation  of  all  things  was 


t06     BXPLAHATiox*  OF  :n 

especiallff  ascribed.  The  conorptton  may  wna  ob* 
vious  in  itself;  bnt  tiie  caane.why  ifaa  cveslioa 
was  primarily  referred  to  tbe  Logoa  or  Intellect  of 
God,  rather  than  to  hia  goodnea*  (v  onuupotence, 
is  to  be  foand  in  the  Platonic  philoKiphy,  as  it  ex- 

,  isted  about  the  time  of  Cfariit,  and  paiticalariy  as 
taogbt  by  the  emiaent  Jewiah  {duloaophv,  Philo 
of  Alexandria. 

According  to  this  philosophy,  then  existed  an 
archetypal  world  of  Ideas,  formed  by  God,  tbe  pai^ 
feet  model  of  the  sensible  nnivene ;  conespoading 
so  far  as  what  is  divine  may  be  oompaied  with 
what  is  human,  to  the  plan  of  a  building  or  ehy 
which  an  architect  forms  in  his  own  mind  before 
commencing  its  erection.  The  bcnl^  by  i^iicA 
God  dispoeed  and  arranged  the  wodd  of  Ideas 
was  his  Logoa,  Beason,  at  Intelleot.     Thb  worid, 

-  according  to  one  representatim,  was  BOf^KMsd 
to  have  its  seat  in  the  Logos  at  Bfind  of  God; 
according  to  another,  it  was  idratified  with  tits 
Logos.  The  Platooio  philosophy  fatHtai  taagh^ 
that  the  Ideas  of  Qod  were  not  mese^  the  aicli^ 
types,  bnt,  in  scholastic  langoage,  the  easenliBl 
forms,  of  all  created  things.*  In  this  pbiloac^ihyt 
matter  in  its  primary  Jtete,  primitire  matte,  if  I 
may  bo  speak,  was  regarded  merriy  as  the  anln 
stratum  of  attribntes,  being  in  itself  devoid  of  alL 
Attiibnt«a,  it  was  conodved,  i 
it  by  the  Ideas  of  God,  which  Philo  c 

*  [For  an  iccQnnt  ft  Fbto^  dOCMM  ft  Bm,  mm  Ai  mi^ft 
Brldenoi  of  the  Qwiilw—  of  *•  Qmfia,  VU.  BE.  4i«aM 

Noma.]  ' 
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of  under  the  figure  of  seals.  These  Ideas,  indeed, 
constituted  those  attributes,  becoming  connected 
with  primitive  matter  in  an  incomprehensible  man- 
ner, and  thus  giving  form  and  being  to  all  thing? 
sensible.  But  the  seat  of  these  Ideas,  these  for- 
mative principles,  being  the  Logos  or  Intellect  of 
God, —  or,  according  to  the  other  representation 
mentioned,  these  Ideas  constituting  the  Logos,  — 
the  Logos  was,  in  consequence,  represented  as  the 
great  agent  in  creation.  This  doctrine  being  set- 
tled, the  meaning  of  the  term  gradually  extended 
itself  by  a  natural  process,  and  came  at  last  to 
comprehend  all  the  attributes  of  God  manifested  tn 
the  creation  and  government  of  the  universe.  These 
attributes,  abstractly  from  God  himself,  were  made 
an  object  of  thought  under  the  name  of  the  Logos. 
The  Logos  thus  conceived  of  was  necessarily  per- 
sonified or  spoken  of  figuratively  as  a  person.  In 
our  own  language,  in  describing  its  agency, — 
agency  in  its  nature  personal  and  to  be  ultimately 
referred  to  God,  —  we  might  indeed  avoid  attach- 
ing a  personal  character  to  the  Logos  considered 
abstractly  from  God,  by  the  use  of  the  neuter  pro- 
noun it.  Thus  we  might  say.  All  things  were 
made  by  it.  But  the  Greek  language  afforded 
no  such  resource,  the  relative  pronoun  in  concord 
with  Logos  being  necessarily  masculine.  Thus 
the  Logos  or  Intellect  of  God  came  to  be,  figu- 
ratively or  literally,  conceived  of  as  an  interme- 
diate being  between  God  and  his  creatures,  the 
great  agent  in  the  creation  and  government  of 
the  universe. 


uons,  presents  a  different  ol 
the  Deity  operating  around 
manifest  ills'  himself,  as  it  W' 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  ti 
tions  of  him  have  been  regi 
or  lesa  separated  from  each 
the  Logos,  it  Ib  true,  is  o' 
something  analogous  to  it  ii 
Nature  in  modern  times.  Ei 
is,  the  mind  seems  to  rest  in  i 
of  an  agency  inferior  to  the  8 
to  say  the  least,  which  is  nt 
God. 

The  conception  and  the 
were  familiar  at  the  time  vl 
They  occur  in  the  Apocrypha 
of  Solomon.  The  writer,  spe 
tion  of  the  first-born  of  the 
zviii.  15) :  — 

**  Thine  almighty  Logos  lea 
en,  from  his  royal  throne,  a  t 
midst  of  a  land  of  destructi* 
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**  God  of  oar  fathers,  and  Lord  of  mercy, 
Who  hast  made  all  things  by  thy  Logos, 
And  fashioned  man  by  thy  Wisdom." 

The  terms,  the  Logos  of  God,  and  the  Wisdom  of 
Crod,  are  here  used  as  nearly  equivalent  in  signifi- 
cation. A  certain  distinction  was  sometimes  made 
between  them ;  but  they  were  often  considered  as 
the  same.  In  the  book  just  quoted  we  find  strong 
personifications  of  Wisdom,*  considered  as  an  at- 
tribute of  God,  and  described  in  such  language 
as  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  Logos.  In  the 
Proverbs  there  are  similar  personifications  of  Wis- 
dofn,t  which 'the  Christian  Fathers  commonly  un- 
derstood of  the  Logos. 

The  use  of  the  word  ''  Logos,"  in  the  sense  that 
has  been  assigned  to  it,  was  derived  from  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy.  But  we  find  among  the  Jews  a 
similar  mode  of  conceiving  and  speaking  of  the 
operations  of  Ood,  unconnected  with  this  philoso- 
phy, and  appearing  in  the  use  of  a  different  term, 
the  Spirit  of  Oody  or  tlie  Holy  Spirit.  By  either 
expression,  in  its  primary  theological  sense,  was 
intended  those  attributes,  or  that  power  of  Grod, 
which  operated  among  men  to  produce  effects  that 
were  believed  to  be  conformable  to  his  will,  as 
manifested  in  the  laws  of  his  moral  government 
Thus  the  miracles  of  a  teacher  from  God,  the 
direct  inQuences  of  God  upon  the  minds  of  men, 
and  all  causes  tending  to  advance  men  in  excel- 
lence, moral  and  intellectual,  were  referred  to  the 

*  Oh.  TiL,  Till.,  z. 

t  Cb.  TiiL    See  alfo  ch.  i.  20,  leqq.;  ch.  iiL  19. 
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c'('|ition  is  ol'  the  smnt'  das 
iiiiii  llii;  Ildly  Siiirit.  is  in 
pi^r^oiiificd,  ;is  by  our  Sav 
with  his  Apostles.     Tlie 
manifested  in  Christ  mighi 
to  the  Spirit,  or  to  the  Lo^ 
or  hearer  was  more  conve 
or   the  other.      St.  John, 
where   many  for  whom   I 
were  familiar  with  the  cc 
bat),  probably  for  this  ret 
"  Logos,"  in  the  proem  ol 
that  manifestation  of  God 
where  referred  to  the  Spirit 

*  It  nuj  b«  otetrred,  that,  amid  i 
of  thou  coDceptknu  of  tbe  earlier  I 
JDto  Ibe  doctrinB  of  the  TrinUj,  we 
the  Logoe  ipokcn  of  ai  the  saine  poi 
tjr,  In  rererence  to  the  miracnious  co 
gia  Prima,  c.  33.  p,  M) :  -  We  mai 
and  the  power  Trom  God  anything  d 
theFint-bornoTGod."  Theophilnio 
Lib. II. 4  10), that  "the  Loeofi  ia  the  i 
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Bat  to  retarn'.  The  conception  that  has  been 
described  having  been  formed  of  the  Logos,  and 
the  Logos  being,  as  I  have  said,  necessarily  per- 
sonified, or  spoken  of  figuratively  as  a  person,  it 
soon  followed,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  the 
Logos  was  by  many  hypostatized  or  conceived  of 
as  a  proper  person.*  When  the  corrective  of  ex- 
perience and  actual  knowledge  cannot  be  applied, 
what  is  strongly  imagined  is  very  likely  to  be  re- 
garded as  having  a  real  existence ;  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  ancients  was  composed  in  great  part 
of  such  imaginations.  The  Logos,  it  is  to  be  rec- 
ollected, was  that  power  by  which  God  dbposed 
in  order  the  Ideas  of  the  archetypal  world.  But 
in  particular  reference  to  the  creation  of  the  ma- 
terial universe,  the  Logos  came  in  time  to  be  con- 
ceived of  by  many  as  hypostatized,  as  a  proper 
person  going  forth,  as  it  were,  from  God  in  order 
to  execute  the  plan  prepared,  to  dispose  and  ar- 
range all  things   conformably  to  it,  and  to  give 

tuUian  smyn  (Adven.  Praxeam,  c  26) :  "  The  Spirit  of  God  [the 
Spirit  8|iokeii  of  in  the  accoont  of  the  miraculoas  conception]  is  the 
•use  as  the  Logos.  For  as,  when  John  says,  The  Logos  wom  made 
flaik,  we  by  the  Logos  anderstand  the  Spirit,  so  here  we  perceive  the 
Logos  to  be  intended  nnder  the  name  of  the  Spirit  For  as  the  Spirit 
it  the  sabstance  of  the  Logos,  so  the  Logos  is  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  the  two  are  one  thing.  What !  when  John  said  that 
the  Logos  was  made  flesh,  and  the  angel,  that  the  Spirit  was  to  be 
■ade  flesh,  did  they  mean  anything  different  ? "  See  also  c.  14 ; 
Adven.  Marcion.  Lib.  V.  c.  8,  et  alibi  siepc ;  Irenaeus,  Cont  Hseres. 
lib.  V.  c.  1.  S  2. 

*  It  will  be  convenient  in  what  follows  to  nse  the  terms  penonijjf 
and  kypoilatiM,  with  their  correlatives,  as  distingaished  ftiom  eaoh 
o^r  acoordiDg  to  the  senses  assigned  them  in  the  text 
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sensible  forms  to  primitive  matter^  by  impressing  it 
with  the  Ideas  of  the  archetypal  world.  In  many 
cases  in  which  the  terra  "Logos"  occurs,  if  we 
understand  by  it  the  Disposing  Power  of  God  in 
a  sense  conformable  to  the  notions  explained,  we 
may  have  a  clearer  idea  of  its  meaning,  than  if  we 
render  it  by  the  term  "  Reason,"  or  "  Wisdom,"  or 
any  other  which  our  language  offers. 

In  the  writings  of  Philo,  who  was  contemporary 
with  our  Saviour,  we  find  the  Logos  clearly  and 
frequently  hypostatized.  According  to  him,  con- 
sidered as  a  person,  the  Logos  is  a  god.  la  a 
passage  which  has  been  closely  imitated  by  Ori- 
gen,  he  says :  "  Let  us  inquire  if  there  are  really 
two  Gods."  He  answers :  *'  The  true  God  is  one, 
but  there  are  many  who,  in  a  less  strict  use  of  lan- 
guage, are  called  gods."  The  true  God,  he  says, 
is  denoted  by  that  name  with  the  article ;  others 
0  have  it  without  the  article  ;  and  thus  his  most  ven- 
erable Logos  is  called  God  without  the  article.* 
"  No  one,"  he  says,  "  can  comprehend  the  nature  of 
God ;  it  is  well  if  we  can  comprehend  his  namej 
that  is,  the  Logos,  his  interpreter ;  for  he  may  be 
considered,  perhaps,  as  the  god  of  us  imperfect 
beings,  but  the  Most  High  as  the  God  of  the 
wise  and  perfect."  f     He  represents  the  Logos  as 

*  De  Somniis,  Lib.  I.  c.  39.  0pp.  I.  655.  Comp  Origen*s  Com- 
ment.  in  Joan.  Tom.  II.  0pp.  IV.  50,  51.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  re- 
marking^ on  Genesis  iv.  25,  Hays,  Ov  yap  e€6v  &ir\Sis  wpotntmy  6  Tf 
roO  apBpov  7rpoTd$€i  t6v  iravroKparopa  d^Xtfcrar.  —  Stromat  IIL 
f  12.  p.  648.     [See  before,  p.  120,  note.] 

t  Lcgg.  AUegorr.  Lib.  III.  c  73.    0pp.  L  128. 
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the  instrument  (opyavov)  of  God  in  the  creation 
of  the  universe;  as  the  image  of  God,  by  whom 
the  universe  was  fashioned ;  as  used  by  him,  like 
a  helm,  in  directing  the  course  of  all  things;  as 
he  who  himself  sits  at  the  helm  and  orders  all 
things;  and  as  his  first-born  son,  his  vicegerent 
in  the  government  of  the  world.*  "  Those,"  says 
Pbilo,  "who  have  true  knowledge  [knowledge  of 

God]   are  rightly  called   sons  of  God Let 

him,  then,  who  is  not  yet  worthy  to  be  called  a 
son  of  God,  strive  to  fashion  himself  to  the  re- 
semblance of  God's  first-born  Logos,  the  most 
ancient  angel,  being,  as  it  were,  an  archangel  with 
many  titles."  f  A  little  after,  he  calls  the  Logos 
•^the  eternal  image  of  God";  and  elsewhere 
applies  to  him  the  epithet  "  eternal."  He  repre- 
sents the  Logos  as  a  mediator  between  God  and 
his  creatures.  "  To  the  archangel,  the  most  an- 
cient Logos,  God  freely  granted  the  high  dis- 
tinction of  standing  between  and  separating  the 
creation  from  its  Creator.  With  the  immortal 
being,  he  intercedes  for  what  is  mortal  and  perish- 
ing. He  announces  the  will  of  the  Ruler  to  his 
subjects.  Being  neither  unoriginated  like  God, 
nor  originated  like  man,  but  standing  between 
the  two  extremes,  he  is  a  hostage  to  both ;  being 
a  pledge  to  the   Creator  that  the  whole  race  of 

*  De  Cherabim,  c.  35.  I.  162.  De  MonarchiA,  Lib.  II.  c.  5.  Oppw 
n.  225.  De  Mig^t  Abraharai^c.  1.  I.  437.  Dc  Chernbim,  c.  11. 
L  145.    De  Agricoltarft,  c  12.    1. 308. 

t  De  Ck>nfii8k>ne  Lingnamm,  c.  28.  I.  426,  427.  [See  befon^ 
pp.  220,  221.] 
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From  the  explanations  which  have  been  given 
of  the  conceptions  concerning  the  Logos  of  God, 
it  will  appear  that  this  term  properly  denoted  an 
attribute  or  attributes  of  God ;  and  that  upon  the 
notion  of  an  attribute  or  attributes  the  idea  of  per- 
sonality was  superinduced.  Let  us  now  consider 
the  probable  meaning  of  the  firs«t  words  of  St 
John's  Gospel. 

^^  In  the  beginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Lo- 
gos was  with  God,  and  the  Logos  was  God." 

These  words  admit,  I  think,  only  of  two  ex- 
planations. Either  St  John  used  the  word  ^'  Lo- 
gos" simply  to  denote  the  conception  of  those 
attributes  of  God  which  are  manifested  in  the 
creation  and  government  of  the  universe ;  and  in 
the  last  clause  intended  to  declare,  that,  in  the 
contemplation  of  them,  no  other  being  but  God  is 
to  be  contemplated,  and  that  all  their  operations 
are  to  be  referred  directly  to  him;  —  or  he  meant 
to  speak  of  those  attributes  as  hypostatized,  and 
to  represent  the  Logos  of  God  as  a  proper  person 
(such  as  he  is  described  by  Philo),  the  minister 
and  vicegerent  of  God,  who,  always  acting  by  the 
power,  and  conformably  to  the  will,  of  God,  might 
rhetorically  be  called  God,  according  to  the  figure 
by  which  we  transfer  to  an  agent  the  name  of  his 
principal 

It  is  contended,  indeed,  that  his  words  admit  of 
a  different  meaning;  that  the  Logos  is  here  spoken 
of  as  a  proper  person ;  but  that  this  person  is,  at 
the  same  time,  declared  to  be,  literally,  God.  But 
if  we  so  understand  St  John,  his  words  will  express 
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a  contradiction  in  terms.  "The  Logos,"  he  says, 
"was  WITH  God,"  which,  if  the  Logos  be  a  per- 
son, necessarily  implies  that  be  is  a  difTereiit  |>eFson 
from  God.  Whoever  is  with  any  being  must  be 
diverse  from  that  being  with  whom  he  is.  As  far, 
then,  as  we  may  be  assured  that  St.  John  did  not 
affirm  an  absurdity  in  terms,  so  far  we  may  be 
assured  that  he  did  not  affirm  that  the  Logos, 
being  a  person  with  God,  was  also,  literally,  God. 
Of  the  Evangelist  we  may  here  say,  as  Tertullian 
says  concerning  another  passage  quoted  from  him  : 
"  Secundum  omnia  [in  suo  evangelio]  potius  quam 
ad  versus  omnia,  etiam  ad  versus  suos  sensns  inter- 
pretandus";  —  "He  is  to  be  explained  conforma- 
bly to  all,  rather  than  in  opposition  to  all  that  he 
has  elsewhere  written,  and  in  opposition,  too,  to 
the  sense  of  the  words  themselves."*  Here,  there- 
fore, we  dismiss  the  Trinitarian  exposition,  and 
proceed  to  consider  how  the  passage  is  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

We  have  now  only  to  choose  between  the  two 
explanations  first  given.  St  John  has  personified^ 
or  he  has  hypostaiized  the  Logos.  He  has  spoken 
of  the  Logos  simply  as  of  the  attributes,  or,  as  we 
may  say,  the  Power  of  God,  manifested  in  bis 
works ;  or  he  has  adopted  the  philosophy  of  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  intended  to  represent 
this  Power  as  a  person. 

Whether  St.  John  did  or  did  not  adopt  this  Pla- 
tonic conception,  is  a  question  not  important  to  be 
settled  in  order  to  determine  our  own  judgment 

*  [Tertullian.  adTen.  Praxeam,  c  M.] 
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concerning  its  troth.  But  that  l^e  did  not,  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  his  not  alluding  to  it  elsewhere 
in  bis  Gospel,  and  by  his  never  in  any  other  place 
introducing  an  intermediate  agent  between  God 
and  his  creation,  or  referring  the  Divine  Power 
manifested  in  Christ  to  any  other  being  but  God 
himself.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  would  receive  a 
doctrine  of  this  kind,  which  had  not  been  taught 
by  his  Master ;  and  neither  he  nor  any  other  of  the 
Evangelists  has  recorded  that  this  doctrine  was 
taught  by  Christ  The  nature  of  the  doctrine 
itself,  which  presents  the  strange  conception  of  an 
bypostatized  attribute  or  attributes,  would  alone 
forbid  the  supposition  of  its  having  such  an  origin. 
It  is  clearly  traced  to  a  different  source,  to  a  phi- 
losophy which,  considering  St  John's  intellectual* 
habits  and  his  manner  of  life,  was  not  likely  to 
have  a  strong  influence  over  his  mind. 

But,  setting  aside  these  considerations,  the  pas- 
sage itself  affords,  perhaps,  sufficient  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Evangelist  did  not  intend  to 
speak  of  an  bypostatized  Logos.  "  The  Logos," 
he  says,  "  was  God,"  that  is,  the  Supreme  Being. 
If  we  conceive  of  the  Logos  as  a  person,  the  agent 
of  God,  those  words  considered  in  themselves  ad- 
mit, as  I  hav^  said,  of  a  figurative  sense.  But 
they  would  express  an  assertion  which  is  made  by 
no  other  writer  who  entertained  this  conception  of 
the  Logos.  Philo,  or  the  earlier  Christian  Fathers, 
would,  equally,  have  shrunk  from  asserting  the 
Logos  to  be  God,  as  the  word  "  God  "  is  used  by 
us.      The    earlier    Fathers    understood  the  term 
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"god,"  as  here  ^ased  bj  ^L  John,  in  tm  iefedor 
sense,  regarding  it  aa  denoting  what  we  might 
express  in  English  by  saying,  that  the  I^tgt»  was 
a  "  divine  being."  Bat  this,  nnquflstioaably,  is 
not  its  true  sense.  St  John,  having  jost  used  the 
word  Oedi,  "  God,"  to  denote  the  Sapreme  Beings 
would  not  in  the  next  claose  tbos  rary  its  aigmfi* 
cation ;  and  correspoudiog  likewise  to  what  I  hare 
before  observed,*  bia  general  oae  of  this  term,  like 
that  of  the  other  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  was 
the  same  with  our  own  ase  of  the  name  "  Ood." 
Assuming,  then,  that  the  word  &tat,  "  Gtod,**  in  the 
passage  before  us,  denotes  the  Deity,  what  porpoae 
or  inducement  could  St  John  have  had  to  assei^ 
in  a  Hgurative  sense,  that  tiie  Logos  was  the  Deity, 
upon  the  supposition  tint  be  believed  the  Logos 
to  be  a  distinct  person,  the  agent  of  the  DntyT 
I  think  none  can  be  conjeetnred. 

Thus  far,  I  have  been  argning  merely  against 
the  supposition,  that  St  John  adc^tod  the  Flatonie 
conception  of  an  hypostatised  Lc^os.  Bat  as  te 
the  further  supposition,  that  he  believed  hia  Mas- 
ter, Jeeas  Christ,  to  have  been  not  a  man,  propnly 
speaking,  but  that  l/ogot  clothed  ia  flesh,  it  ia  ben 
sufficient,  after  all  that  has  been  Mid,  te  ramuk  its 
inconsistency  with  the  whole  oharavter  of  his  naiiap 
tive  and  those  of  the  other  Evangidiati,  and  with 
every  other  part  of  the  New  Testament  Bad  Bi 
John  believed  hia  Bbater  to  be  an  ioeamatloif  of  a 
great  being,  to  whom  the  oame  Lagos<  niiglifc  ;b» 
applied,  aaperior  to  all  other  beings  4 

■  8Mbrftai^Fp.aoo^a6i. 
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we  could,  with  our  present  view  of  the  character  of 
the  Apostle,  assign  no  other  ground  for  this  belief 
than  an  assurance  of  the  fact,  resting  upon  mirac« 
ulous  evidence.  Had  he,  then,  held  this  belief, 
he  would  everywhere  have  spoken  of  his  Master 
conformably  to  it  Christ  would  have  appeaped 
throughout  his  Gospel  and  the  other  Grospels,  not 
as  a  man,  which  he  was  not,  but  as  the  incarnate 
Logos,  which  he  was.  No  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  he  should  not  have  been  usually  denominated 
by  that  name,  his  real  character  kept  constantly  in 
view,  and  all  his  words,  actions,  and  sufferings  cor- 
rectly represented  as  those  of  the  agent  interme- 
diate between   God  and  his  universe. 

Let  us  now  examine  whether  the  language  of 
the  Apostle  can  be  better  explained,  if  we  under- 
stand him  as  using  the  term  "  Logos"  merely  to 
denote  the  attributes  of  God  manifested  in  his 
works.  It  was  his  purpose,  in  the  introduction  of 
his  Gospel,  to  declare  that  Christianity  had  the 
same  divine  origin  as  the  universe  itself;  that  it 
was  to  be  considered  as  proceeding  from  the  same 
power  of  God.  Writing  in  Asia  Minor,  for  readers 
by  many  of  whom  the  term  "  Logos  "  was  more 
familiarly  used  than  any  other  to  express  the  attri- 
butes of  God  viewed  in  relation  to  his  creatures, 
he  adopted  this  term  to  convey  his  meaning,  be- 
cause, from  their  associations  with  it,  it  was  fitted 
particularly  to  impress  and  affect  their  minds; 
thus  connecting  the  great  truth  which  he  taught 
with  their  former  modes  of  thinking  and  speaking* 
But  upon  the  idea  primarily  expressed  by  thif 
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To  this  name  we  have  none  equivalent  in  English, 
for  we  have  not  the  conception  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  express.  In  rendering  the  first  eighteen 
verses  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  I  shall  adopt  the  term 
**  Power  of  God."  It  is,  perhaps,  as  nearly  equiva- 
lent as  any  that  we  can  conveniently  use.  But  in 
order  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  we 
must  associate  with  this  term,  not  the  meaning 
alone  which  the  English  words  might  suggest  ac- 
cording to  their  common  use,  but  the  whole  notion 
of  the  Logos  as  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle. 
Adopting  this  term,  we  may  say  that  the  Power 
of  God,  personified,  is  the  subject  of  the  introduc- 
tory verses  of  his  Gospel.  It  is  first  said  to  be 
God,  and  afterwards  declared  to  have  become  a 
man.  It  is  first  regarded  in  its  relation  to  God  in 
whom  it  resides,  and  afterwards  in  its  relation  to 
Jesus  through  whom  it  was  manifested.  Viewed 
in  the  former  relation,  what  may  be  said  of  the 
Power  of  God  is  true  of  God ;  the  terms  become 
identical  in  their  purport.  Viewed  in  the  latter  re- 
lation, whatever  is  true  of  the  Power  of  God  is 
true  of  Christ,  considered  as  the  minister  of  God. 
His  words  were  the  words  of  God,  his  miracles 
were  performed  by  the  power  of  God.  In  the  use 
of  such  figurative  language,  the  leading  term  sel- 
dom preserves  throughout  the  same  determinate 
significance ;  its  meaning  varies,  assuming  a  new 
aspect  according  to  the  relations  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented. Thus,  an  attribute  may  be  spoken  of  as 
personified,  then  simply  as  an  attribute,  and  then, 

again,  as  identified  with  the  subject  in  which  it 

as 
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true  light,*  which  shines  on  every  man,  was  com- 
ing into  the  world.  He  was  in  the  world,  and  by 
him  the  world  was  made,  and  the  world  acknowl- 
edged him  not  He  came  to  his  peculiar  posses- 
sion, and  his  peculiar  people  received  him  not 
But  to  as  many  as  received  him  he  gave  a  title  to 
be  children  of  God, — to  those  who  had  faith  in 
him,  —  they  being  born  not  of  any  peculiar  race,f 
nor  through  the  will  of  the  ilesh,  nor  through  the 
will  of  man,  but  being  children  of  God. 

"  And  the  Power  of  God  became  a  man,  j:  and 
dwelt  among  us,  full  of  favor  and  truth ;  and  we 
beheld  his  glory,  such  as  an  only  son  receives  from 
a  father.  John  bore  testimony  concerning  him, 
and  proclaimed,  This  is  he  of  whom  I  said.  He 
who  was  to  come  after  me  has  gone  before  me,  for 
he  was  my  superior.  —  Of  his  inexhaustible  store 
we  all  have  received,  even  favor  upon  favor.     For 

*  **  The  true  light,**  that  \s,  the  Power  of  God,  the  Logos;  ^o  called 
becaase  he  is  the  source  of  the  light,  the  revcaler  of  religious  troth. 

t  OvK  4(  aiftoTWf,  literally,  not  of  (particuiar)  races^  aJfia  being 
here  used  in  the  sense  of  rtue,  as  in  Acts  xvii.  26,  and  by  profane 
writers.  Blood  in  English  is  ased  in  a  similar  sense ;  as  in  the  ex- 
pression, "  They  were  of  the  same  blood.*'  The  meaning  of  the  whole 
thirteenth  rerse  is,  that  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  were  not  confined 
to  any  particalar  race,  as  that  of  the  Jews ;  and  that  none  received 
tfiem  on  the  gronnd  of  natural  descent,  as  children  of  Abraham  and 
the  other  patriarchs. 

)  ^p$  cycvrro,  rendered  in  the  Common  Version,  '*  became  flesh.** 
The  word  trap^^  in  its  primitive  meaning  flesh,  is  ofien  nsed  to  de- 
note man.  When  it  is  said  that  the  Logos,  or  the  Power  of  God,  be- 
came a  man,  the  meaning  is  that  the  Power  of  God  was  manifested 
in  and  exercised  through  a  man.  It  is  afterward,  by  a  figaradve  use 
of  laognage,  identified  with  Christi  in  whom  it  ia  oonoeived  of  at  ra- 
liding. 
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word  as  equivalent  to  "  became,"  in  that  figurative 
sense  in  which  we  say  that  one  thing  is,  or  be- 
comes, another,  when  it  manifests  its  properties 
in  that  other  thing  so  spoken  of.  He  perceives 
as  little  difficulty  in  the  language,  as  in  that  with 
which  Thomson  commences  his  Hymn  on  the 
Seasons: — 

"  These,  as  they  changC)  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  hot  the  varied  God." 

As  the  Seasons  are  figuratively  called  God,  be- 
cause God  in  them  displays  his  attributes,  so  the 
Logos  is  figuratively  called  a  man,  because  in 
Christ  were  manifested  the  same  Divine  Power, 
Wisdom,  and  Goodness  by  which  the  universe 
was  created. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  in  the 
same  passage  an  attribute  or  a  quality,  now 
viewed  in  the  abstract  and  personified,  and  then 
presented  to  the  imagination  as  embodied  in  an 
individual  or  individuals.  Thus  Thomson,  on  the 
same  page  in  the  volume  before  me  from  which  I 
made  the  last  quotation,  says:  — 

" Hearenhom  Truth 
Wore  die  red  marks  of  Superstition's  scourge." 

It  is  Truth  considered  in  the  abstract,  which  is 
described  as  heaven-born,  or  revealed  from  heaven ; 
it  is  those  who  held  the  truth  who  were  scourged 
by  Superstition.  Other  similar  examples  might 
be  adduced.  I  will  give  one  expressly  conformed 
in  its  general  character  to  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration, in  which  no  person  accustomed  to  the 
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u."t«,  II III!  /men  vHli  hari»on_ 
lirtircti,  and  in  l/ie  person  a 
{(irr/hirux ;  uiii!  aitkJ  vic/i 
enter  her  kingdom  of  light 
dressed  those  whom  their  vice, 
blind  and  d^af.  She  was  rt 
persecuted,  crvcijied. 

It  may  appear  from  what  I 
figure  by  which  St.  John  sp< 
becoming  a  man,  or,  in  othc 
being  the  Logos,  belongs  t( 
nw.  Bat  it  might  have  beei 
observe,  that  analogous  moi 
used  even  by  Philo,  though  h 
as  a  proper  person.  Conside 
agent  of  God  in  the  creatioi 
all,  the  being  through  whom 
Philo  applies  that  name  to  oti 
of  God's  will.  In  this  ose 
seem  that,  the  Logos  being 
mal,  universal  manifestation  i 
manifestations  are  Veferred  to 
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angels  "Logoi"*  (in  the  plural),  and  applies  the 
term  also  to  men.  Thus  he  speaks  of  Moses  as 
"the  lawgiving  Logos,"  as  '*the  divine  Logos," 
and,  when  he  interceded  for  the  Israelites,  as  "the 
supplicating  Logos  of  God."t  Aaron  is  called 
"  the  sacred  Logos."  J  The  same  title  is  given  to 
Phinehas,  upon  occasion  of  his  staying  the  plague 
in  the  Jewish  camp.§  And  the  high-priest  is  re- 
peatedly  called  "  Logos."  ||  Such  language  being 
common,  the  contemporaries  of  St.  John  would 
readily  understand  him,  when  he  spoke  of  the 
Logos  becoming  a  man,  or  of  Christ  as  being  the 
Logos.  When,  afterwards,  the  Christian  Fathers, 
regarding  the  Logos  as  hypostatized,  supposed  it 
to  have  become  incarnate  in  Christ,  they,  of  course, 
put  a  new  sense  upon  the  words  of  the  Apostle. 

I  MAY  here  take  notice  of  a  supposed  analogy, 
which  I  believe  does  not  exist,  between  the  intro- 
ductory verses  of  St  John's  Gospel  and  those  with 
which  he  commences  his  First  Epistle.  In  the 
latter,  by  the  expression  rendered  in  the  Common 
Version  "word  of  life"  (Xoyo?  t^  5»^),  he  in- 
tends, I  think,  merely  the  Christian  doctrine,  "  the 
life-giving  doctrine  " ;  and  has  no  reference  to  the 
philosophical  notion  of  the  Logos  of  God.     This 

*  De  Poflteritate  Caini,  c.  26.  I.  242.  De  Confasione  Linfpianiin, 
c.  8.  L  409,  et  alibi  ssBpe.  [See  Christian  Examiner  for  May  183S, 
Vol.  XX.  p.  229.] 

t  De  Migrat  Abrahaini,  cc.  5, 15,  21.    I.  440,  449,  455. 

I  Legg.  AUegorr.  Lib.  I.  c  24.    0pp.  L  59. 

f  Qidf  Bemm  dlTinarom  Hsres,  c.  42.   L  501. 

I  DeGigmiitibiia,c.ll.  L269.   DeMigratAbrahAmi,cl8.  L45S. 
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expression,  and  others  sinular,  are  used  elsewhera 
in  the  New  Testament  in  the  same  eeose.'  The 
commencement  of  the  EpisUe  may  be  thus  ren- 
dered :  — 

"  What  took  place  from  the  bef^nifig,f  what 
we  have  heard,  what  we  have  seen  with  oar  eyes, 
what  we  have  beheld,  and  onr  hands  have  handled, 
concerning  the  life-giving  doctrine  ;-^fi3r  l££e  has 
been  revealed,  and  ve  saw  and  bear  testimoBy, 
and  announce  to  yon  that  Eternal  Life  which  was 
with  the  Father,  and  has  been  revealed  to  ns; — 
what  we  have  seen  and  heard,  we  annoance  to 
you,  so  that  you  may  share  with  as,  whose  lot  is 
with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son,  Jeans  Christ." 

Notwithstanding  ibe  eoittddence  of  some  words, 
osed  in  different  senses,  it  is  obviooB  that  the  pur- 
pose of  St.  John  in  the  passage  jnst  quoted  was 
wholly  different  from  titat  which  appears  in  Hu 
introduction  of  his  QospeL  la  the  latter  be  in- 
tended to  afBrm  that  the  Christian  reveUlion  was 
to  be  referred  to  the  same  Divine  "WiBdom,  Qood- 
ness,  and  Power  by  wbiob  tfae  world  was  eieaied 
and  is  governed.     In  tfae  first  verses  of  his  l^istle 

•  8«e  Fhilippiuii  iL  16;  Aeli  v.  »;  Jobs  vL  6^  tl;  Bmms 
Tlii.  a,  etc. 

t  That  ii,  " from  the  IwglMlug  tf  dM  CkriRin  illniiiiiltil" 
The  Wnni,  Ar'  ipjci*,  or  jf  ^PJ^ifi**  *•  hgimmf,  tnmmt^ 
oecnr  in  St.  JohnV  wridnp  t>  iitowui  to  Hm  b<glwtag  ef  a  pwlil' 
deicrRiined  odIj  b}'  ihe  eoniMellMi  ia  wbkli  A*  wocdf  oeaBv  An 
b  Ihe  aecond  chapter  of  thb  BpMa^  Tnw  T,  ha  layn  ' 
wriu  jDQ  DO  new  com■lunldBlM>^  bU  aa  o~  ~ 
joa  hMnbMd  firm  lit  h,tlmmflnlbK,fim*$Jlr^'  Bm  ShS 
Epitlle,iLMi  ULll;  Go^divLM;  xv.ITi  nL^Slh 
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he  merely  affirms  that  what  he  had  taught  con- 
cerning this  revelation  rested  upon  his  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  upon  the  testimony  of  his  senses.* 

We  wiU  here  conclude  our  examination  of  pas- 
sages adduced  by  Trinitarians.  I  have  remarked 
upon  those  which  will  generally  be  considered  as 
most  important,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  pro- 
ceed farther.  As  to  any  of  which  I  have  omitted 
to  take  notice,  it  will  be  easy  to  apply  to  them  the 
principles  and  facts  which  have  been  stated  and 
illustrated. 

In  treating  of  the  Proem  of  St  John's  Gospel, 
we  have  had  occasion  partially  to  consider  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Platonic  Logos,  the  germ  of  the  Chris- 
tian Trinity.  In  the  next  section  I  shall  proceed 
to  give  some  further  account  of  it,  and  of  the  con- 
ceptions connected  with  it ;  my  purpose  being  to 
bring  into  view  some  particulars,  not  generally 
attended  to,  concerning  the  origin,  relations,  and 
*  character  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  it  existed 
during  the  first  four  centuries. 

*  There  u  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ir.  12,  IS),  and 
another  in  the  Apocalypse  (xix.  13),  in  which  the  conception  of  the 
Logos  as  an  attribute  or  attributes  of  Ood  appears  to  be  introdaced, 
as  in  the  introdoction  of  St  John*8  Gospel.  Bat  it  woold  not  be  to 
qar  present  purpose  to  remark  upon  them  farther. 


SECTION  X 

iLLnsTRATioMs  or  TOa  E 

It  is  ID  the  wiitingi  of  Philo  that  we  find  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  fint  develt^wd;  and  hu  eoa* 
ceptioas  conceraiiig  this,  as  well  a«  other  aafajeeti 
connected  with  thetdogy,  deserve  to  be  attenttvefy 
studied. 

Fhilo,  it  will  be  leooUeeted,  waa  «f  Alezandri% 
a  contemporary  of  Chriiti  a  Jewish  Flatonist.  No 
individual,  since  the  time  of  Hm  Apostles,  with  tbt 
exception,  perhaps,  (rf  AngnstiiM^  has  ezeniaed  Mt 
considerable  and  lastiiig  infloenoe  npon  the  opii^ 
ions  of  the  whole  Cbristian  worid,  as  tbk  *— t* 
and  eioqnent  Jew.  I£s  ioflaenoe  opecated  tfavongh 
the  early  ChriBtian  Fatten,  paitiaoluly  tkosa  o^ 
Alexandria.  To  the  distinetum-whieh  be  hu  tta* 
attained,  he  had  no  claim  fiom  the  elpioass  m 
consistency  of  bis  speculations,  or  anj  power  ai 
argnmenL  In  bis  miad,  imaginatioa  had  adaat 
npon  the  whole  domain  of  speoalatnvjaeioib  ..M 
an  interpreter,  he  mdted  down  tbelUmi.  Beealnf 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  reout  ft  hi  tuKUA 
aUegories.  In  following  him  in  Us  "iw^tlAm 
which  constitute  &r  the  greater  part  ot  U^  WijirinW 
the  reader  is  bewildsed  by  a  e 
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of  metamorphoses.  His  unsubstantial  conceptions 
on  other  subjects  retain  no  permanent  form.  But 
be  sometimes  pours  forth  noble  thoughts  in  a 
stream  of  overflowing  eloquence.*  His  morality 
is,  for  the  most  part,  correct ;  and,  considering  his 
age  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote, 
wonderfully  pure  and  elevated.  He  seems  to  have 
been  deeply  penetrated  by  sentiments  of  true  re- 
ligion, and  thus  separated,  like  the  early  Christians, 
from  the  world  around  him.  Though  verging  to- 
ward asceticism  in  his  morality,  and  mysticism  in 
bis  religious  feelings,  he  stopped  short  of  the  ex- 
travagances of  both.  His  general  conceptions  of 
the  Divinity  are  those  of  an  enlightened  Christian ; 
and  his  imaginations  concerning  the  powers  and 
operations  of  God,  if  untenable,  are  but  seldom 
offensive  even  to  a  modern  reader.  His  visionary 
speculations  concerning  him  seem  to  have  been 
rebuked  by  the  severe  genius  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion, and  to  float  on  the  confines  which  separate 
poetry  and  rhetoric  from  philosophy.  For  the 
most  part,  he  speaks  of  God,  not  only  as  the  first 
cause,  but  as  the  immediate  agent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  beings  and  events,  without  superadding 
anything  in  this  respect  to  the  representations  of 
the  Old  Testament.  There  are  many  passages  in 
which  he  introduces  the  Logos,  and  other  powers 
or  attributes  of  God,  as  instrumental  agents  of  the 
Deity,  that  might  be  explained  as  the  language  of 

*  [Soo,  for  example,  a  strikin}^  passage  from  Philo  (De  Opiri'-in 
M'in.ii  r.  23.  I.  15,  16),  translated  and  illastrated  by  Mr.  Nonun  in 
Km-  i'i.i.-Min  Examiner  for  September  1827,  Vol.  IV.  p.  377.] 
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bold  personification,  sach  as  is  applied  to  Wisdom 
in  the  Proverbs  and  the  Apocrypha.  But  his  im- 
aginations occasionally,  or  permaaentlyi  passed 
into  opinions ;  and  there  are  passages  in  his  wrilr 
ings  which  prove  that  he  sometimes,  if  not  always, 
conceived  of  the  Logos  and  of  other  attributes  of 
God  as  proper  persons.  Of  those  relating  to  the 
Logos  I  have  already  given  examples. 

From  Philo  the  Catholic  Fathers  borrowed  their 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  the  Ghiostics,  I  may 
add,  much  of  the  material  of  their  systems  of 
^ons.*     The  Fathers  copied  his  conceptions,  his 


*  As  I  shall  in  this  section  oocaatonally  refar  to  the  Gnostici^  I  «>Q 
here  give  such  a  brief  accomit  of  Aem  as  may  be  neceewiy  to  iUw- 
trate  those  references.  The  term  **  Gnoetici  **  is  a  genenl  asme  ap- 
plied to  varioos  sects  of  Christiaiis  haTing  maefa  in  '^^■'"w,  who 
earlj  distinguished  themselvei  ftom  the  gnat  body  of  baUeim. 
Thej  existed  principally  daring  the  fint  three  eentariea.  Their 
most  distinctive  opioion  was  die  belief  tliat  tlie  matorial  voild  was 
created  by  an  imperfect  being,  fitf  inferior  to  (3od,  —  tibe  BeadugM 
or  Creator ;  from  whom  also  they  rappoeed  the  Jewish  rtlqumiafioi 
to  have  proceeded.  Christ  was  in  Adr  Tiew  the  mencagOT  of  As 
Supreme  God  to  deliver  men  ftwn  die  reign  of  the  Graalor. 

Bat  those  opinions  to  wbidi  I  ihall  have  oceaaion  to  nftr  OQS- 
cemed  the  development  of  betngt  from  the  SapreoM  God. 
ing  this  subject,  different  lecta  liad  diffisrent  aehenaa. 
all,  our  information  is  imperfect ;  bnt  that  of  fAs  VkimimSmm^  m  »• 
formed  by  Ptolemy,  or  the  Ftoknao-Valentiniaa  theoiya  aa  it  p^f 
be  called,  is  the  best  known,  waa  the  most  preYalent,  and  Bay  aena 
as  a  specimen  of  their  general  character.  Acoocdiag  to  thla  Aeoij, 
God  waa  conceived  of  aa  haVing  dwelt  ftom  eternity  with  Bnufs.  or 
Thought,  or  Benevolence,  (for  these  different  nanei  an  wadj  wis 
appears  dimly  shadowed  fbrth  aa  the  hypoeteiiwd  aposaa  oif  Gol 
Silence  becoming  pregnant  throngh  his  power,  the  fbal  and  fraalMt 
emanation  from  God,  Intellect  (Nona),  waa  prodneaj,  with  VradiJfer 
his  spouse,  and  from  Intellect  and  Troth  wave 
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distinctions,  his  language,  and  his  illustrations. 
Our  interest  is  consequently  excited  to  learn  all 
that  may  be  known  of  his  opinions  concerning 
this  subject  The  inquiry  will  show  us  how  im- 
perfect and  changeable  was  his  notion  of  an 
hypostatized  Logos,  and  will  at  the  same  time 
open  to  us  a  prospect  of  speculations  respect- 
ing the  Divine  Nature,  the  most  foreign  from 
our  modes  of  thinking,  but  which  have  very  ex- 
tensively prevailed. 

In  the  last  section,  I  have  given  that  view  of 
Philo's  opinions  concerning  an  hypostatized  Logos 

<tlie  Logof),  with  his  spoose,  Life ;  and  Man,  with  his  spoose,  the 
Chorch. 

The  Ottoetics  afiected  the  reputation  of  soperior  wisdom  and  dis* 
cerament ;  and  in  this  arrangement  of  emanations,  we  maj  perceive, 
I  think,  what  they  regarded  as  a  more  fall  development  of  ideas 
which,  in  their  view,  were  ignorantlj  confoanded  together  bj  other 
Christians.  Bj  these,  generally,  no  distinction  was  made  between 
Intellect  and  Reason,  the  Nons  and  the  Logos ;  the  Gnostics,  on  the 
contrary,  separated  them  finom  each  other,  and  regarded  the  latter  as 
comprehended  in,  and  emanating  from,  the  former.  We  find  some- 
thing analogous  to  their  conception  in  Origen  (Comment  in  Joan- 
nem.  0pp.  IV.  20,  21,  22,  36,  47),  who  represents  the  Logos  of  God 
as  comprehended  in  his  Wisdom,  and  referring  to  Proverbs  viii.  22 
(according  to  the  Septnagint),  The  Lord  created  me,  the  Beginning,  nn- 
dentands  St.  John  as  meaning,  that  the  Logos  was  in  Wisdom, 
when  he  says.  The  Logoe  una  in  the  Beginning.  So  also,  I  conceive,  it 
was  another  refinement  of  the  Gnostics  to  separate  the  emanation 
Man  from  the  emanation  Logos.  The  Logos  was  by  Philo  regarded 
as  that  image  of  God  after  which  man  was  created,  the  archetypal 
man,  the  primal  man.  Bat  the  Gnostics  chose  to  separate  these  two 
diaracters,  and  made  a  distinct  emanation  of  the  Primal  Man. 

In  order  fnlly  to  explain  what  has  been  said,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
mmk,  that  the  female  emanations  are  merely  hypostatized  attributes 
or  cncrgiei  of  the  male,  and  that  the  line  of  derivation  from  the 

9i 
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which  is  most  commonly  presented.  But  there  10 
much  more  to  be  known.  We  will  first  consider 
how  he  speaks  of  the  Logos  in  relation  to  the 
Wisdom  of  (jlod. 

With  the  Wisdom  of  God,  the  Logos  is  ex- 
pressly identified  by  Philo.*  He  ascribes  the  same 
titles,  character,  and  offices  to  botb.f  "  God,"  he 
says,  "  separated  Wisdom  from  his  other  powers 
as  the  head  and  chief."  |  He  speaks  of  the  uni- 
verse as  formed  by  Divine  Wi8dom.§ 

But  though  he  thus  identifies  the  Wisdom  with 
the    Logos  or  Reason  of  God,  yet  he  elsewhere 

Deity  in  thus  to  be  regarded :  first  Intellect,  then  the  Logos,  then  die 
Primal  Man. 

After  those  wlii(>h  have  been  mentioned,  follows  in  the  sjstem  a 
series  of  emanations,  all,  I  conceive,  hypostatizcd  attribatcs  or  Ideas, 
of  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  give  a  farther  acconnL  All  these 
emanations  and  the  ]>eit7  himself  were  denominated  ^mu,  that 
is,  '*  Immortals/'  Thej  constituted  the  PUroma  of  the  Gnostio, 
by  which  seems  to  have  been  meant "  the  Perfect  Manifestation  of 
the  Deity."  The  word  was  likewise  nsed  to  denote  the  spiritual 
world  inhabited  by  them,  as  distinguished  from  the  material  ni^ 
verse. 

[For  further  information  respecting  the  Gnosties,  see  the  aathor*s 
Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  Vols.  II.  and  III.  In 
relation  to  the  principal  subject  of  this  note,  see  particniariy  Vol.  Ill 
p.  115,  et  seqq.] 

"  Lep^.  Aileron*.  Lib.  I.  c.  19.  0pp.  I.  56.  Qnod  Deterior  Po- 
tion insidiari  soleat,  c.  31.    I.  213,  214. 

t  Le;:^^.  Allc^'orr.  Lib.  I.  c.  14.  0pp.  I.  51,  52;  comp.  De  Confo- 
sione  Lin^narnm,  c.  28.  1. 427.  —  De  Migrat  Abnhami,  c.  8.  1. 442 ; 
comp.  De  Soniniis,  Lib.  I.  c  15.  L  633.  —  De  Congressn,  c.  21. 
I.  536 ;  comp.  De  Mundi  Opificio,  c.  6.  I.  5.  — De  Profngis,  c.  9. 
L  553. 

X  Leg:g.  Allegorr.  Lib.  IL  c.  21.    0pp.  L  81. 

i  Quis  Rerum  div.  Ebsres,  e.  41.   L  601. 
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fepresents  Wisdom  as  the  mother  of  the  Logos ; 
"his  Father  being  God,  the  Father  of  All,  and  his 
Mother  being  Wisdom,  through  whom  all  things 
are  produced."*  In  another  place,  the  figure  being 
borrowed  from  a  passage  on  which  he  is  comment- 
iog,  he  says,  that  **  to  his  Logos  God  has  given  his 
Wisdom  for  a  country  where  he  may  dwell  as  na- 
tive to  the  soil."  t 

He  repeatedly  represents  Wisdom  as  the  Spouse 
of  God,  and  the  Mother  of  all  things ;  in  the 
same  manner  (to  notice  his  coincidence  with  the 
Gnostics)  as,  in  the  Ptolemeeo-Valentinian  theory, 
Silence,  Thought,  or  Benevolence  is  assigned  as 
a  spouse  to  the  Divine  Being.  ''God,"  he  says, 
"  we  may  rightly  call  the  Father,  and  Wisdom  the 
Mother,  of  this  universe";  and  the  language  which 
be  uses  in  reference  to  this  conception  is  as  ab- 
horrent to  our  feelings  of  propriety,  as  that  which 
Ireneeus  ascribes  to  the  Valentinians.^  Elsewhere 
he  calls  "the  Virtue  and  Wisdom  of  God  the 
mother  of  all " ;  §  and  in  another  place  he  de- 
scribes Wisdom  as  the  daughter  of  God,  "  al- 
ways delighting,  rejoicing,  and  exulting  in  God 
her  Father  alone,"  where,  immediately  after,  he 
identifies  her  with  the  Logos. ||  Again,  he  repre- 
sents Wisdom,  "  the  daughter  of  God,"  as  properly 

•  De  Profb^s,  c.  20.    I.  562l 

t  Ibid.,  c.  U.    I.  557. 

t  De  Ebrietate,  c.  8.  I.  361  (conf.  Iremeam  cont.  Hnreses,  Lib.  I. 
e.  1).  Qaod  Det  Pot  insid.  soleat,  c.  16.  I.  SOI,  SOS.  De  Cheni- 
bim,  c.  14.    1. 148. 

f  Legg.  Allegorr.  Lib.  IL  c.  14.    0pp.  L  75. 

I  IbUL,  Lib.  L  c.  19.   0pp.  L  M. 
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of  Grod,  to  whom  men  may  fly  for  refiige.  The 
most  aneiopt,  the  strongest,  the  best,  the  metropo- 
lis, from  which  the  others  are,  as  it  were,  colonies, 
is  ihe  Divine  Logos,  the  Mind,  Intellect,  or  Reason 
of  Grod.  The  other  five  are  the  Creative,  by  which 
he  made  the  universe,  which  Moses,  according  to 
Philo,  has  called  God;  the  Regal,  by  which  he 
governs  it,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  Lord ; 
the  Merciful;  the  Legislative  which  commands 
and  rewards;  and  the  Legislative  which  forbids 
and  punishes.  ''  Over  all  these  latter  powers  is  the 
Divine  Logos,  the  most  ancient  (or  venerable)  of 
intelligible  things,  the  nearest  to  God,  nothing  in- 
tervening between  him  and  that  Being  on  whom 
he  rests.  Him  who  alone  truly  exists.  He  is  the 
charioteer  of  the  Powers  of  God,  to  whom  God 
gives  directions  for  the  right  guidance  of  the  uni- 
verse." • 

After  having  given  different  allegorical  explana- 
tions of  the  two  Cherubim  who  guarded  the  gate 
of  Paradise,  Philo  says:  "  I  have  heard  a  yet  higher 
doctrine  from  my  soul,  accustomed  to  be  divinely 
inspired,  and  to  utter  oracles  concerning  things  of 
which  itself  is  ignorant.  This  doctrine,  if  I  am 
able,  I  will  give  from  memory.  My  soul  then  said 
to  me,  that  with  the  one  God  who  possesses  true 
being,  there  are  two  highest  and  principal  Powers, 
GUxKlness  and  Authority ;  that  by  Goodness  all 
things  are  made,  and  by  Authority  the  creation  is 
governed ;  and  that  a  third,  which  connects  both, 

*  De  Profogis,  oe.  18, 19.   I.  560,  561.    Respecting  the  LegislatiTe 
Powen,  oomp.  De  Sacrific  Abelis  et  Caini,  c  39.   L  189. 

88» 
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*  De  Cherubim,  c  9.    I  143,  lU. 
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power  of  God  into  a  person  had  acquired  no  8ucb 
fixedness  and  permanent  form  in  the  speculations 
of  Philo,  as  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
or  in  Ptolemy's  system  of  ^ons.  Accordingly  the 
two  highest  Powers  of  God,  whose  names  are 
"  God "  and  "  Lord,"  may  seem  often  to  be  only 
two  aspects  or  characters  under  which  he  regarded 
the  Supreme  Being.  After  having  spoken  of  them, 
by  the  names  of  the  Creative  and  Regal,  as  sym- 
bolized by  the  two  Cherubim  overshadowing  the 
Mercy-seat,  and  entitled  them,  as  usual,  "  God " 
and  ^  Lord,"  he  defends  his  explanation  by  saying: 
**  For  God,  being  indeed  alone,  is  truly  a  Creatori 
since  he  brought  into  being  the  things  which  were 
not,  and  a  King  by  nature,  for  none  can  more 
justly  rule  what  is  made  than  he  who  made  it."  * 
"  It  is  customary,"  he  says  in  another  place,  "  to 
use  two  appellations  of  the  First  Cause,  that  of 
*  God '  and  that  of  *  Lord.' "  f  Yet  there  is  no 
passage  in  his  writings  which  seems  more  clearly 
to  resolve  them  into  mere  attributes  or  characters 
of  God,  than  one  which  is  followed  by  such  a  de- 
scription of  their  personal  agency  as  necessarily 
implies  the  conception  of  their  being  persons  dis- 
tinct from  God.  It  is  in  his  book  concerning 
Abraham ;  where  he  is  allegorizing  the  appearance 
of  the  three  angels  to  Abraham  in  the  plain  of 
Mamre.  When  the  soul,  he  says,  is  circumfused 
by  divine  light,  it  discerns  three  appearances  of  one 
object,  the  appearance  of  One  as  properly  exist* 

*  De  Mow,  Lib.  Ill  c  8.    Opp  IL  150. 
t  Qaif  Beram  dir.  Hsrei,  c.  6.    L  476. 
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ing,  and  of  two  others  as  shadows  rayed  forth  from 
Ilim,  as  we  sometimes  in  the  world  of  the  senses 
see  two  shadows  of  a  material  object.  Of  these 
appearances,  that  in  the  midst  is  the  Father  of  All, 
He  who  Is ;  those  on  each  side  are  his  two  most 
venerable  Powers,  the  nearest  to  himself,  the  Crea- 
tive, God,  and  the  Regal,  Lord.  Philo  then  adds, 
that  God  thus  attended  presents  sometimes  one 
and  sometimes  three  images  to  the  mental  vision  ; 
ane^  when  the  soul,  thoroughly  purified,  rises  above 
all  idea  of  plurality  to  that  unmingled  form  of 
being  which  admits  of  no  mixture,  alone,  and 
wholly  independent ;  threes  before  it  is  yet  initiated 
in  the  greater  mysteries,  and  cannot  contemplate 
Him  who  Is  by  himself  alone,  but  needs  the  aid 
of  something  beside,  and  views  him  through  his 
works  as  either  creating  or  ruling.* 

Philo  would  here  seem  to  intend,  that  the  lan- 
guage concerning  the  two  principal  Powers  of 
God,  when  they  are  spoken  of  as  distinct  persons, 
is  but  a  figurative  mode  of  representing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Divine  Being,  accommodated  to  the 
weakness  of  those  who  cannot  comprehend  him  as 
he  is.  But  as  he  proceeds,  in  his  earnestness  to 
prove  that  the  account  of  the  three  angels  who  ap- 
peared to  Abraham  is  to  be  allegorized  as  relating 
to  God  and  his  two  attendant  Powers,  he  presents 
an  opposite  view.  In  the  narrative  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom,  which  immediately  follows,  only 

*  De  Abraham o,  c.  24.  XL  18, 19.  Comp.  I>e  Sacrificiifl  Abelis  et 
Cnini,  c.  15.  1. 173, 174.  [The  latter  passage  is  quoted  in  the  Chris- 
tian Examiner  for  Maj  1836»  VoL  XX.  pp.  881,  SSS.] 
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two  angels  are  mentioned.*  This,  in  his  opinion, 
confirms  his  mode  of  interpreting  the  preceding  ac- 
count He  who  had  withdrawn  himself  was  God, 
the  two  who  remained  were  his  two  Powers,  God 
judging  it  fit  to  bestow  favors  immediately  from 
himself,  but  to  commit  to  the  ministry  of  his  Pow- 
ers the  infliction  of  punishment  The  Beneficent 
(another  name,  it  will  be  recollected,  for  the  Crea- 
tive) and  the  Disciplinary  (or  Regal)  were  both 
present,  the  former  to  preserve  the  city  of  Zoar, 
which  was  saved,  and  the  latter  to  destroy  the  four 
other  cities  of  the  plain.f  To  God  thus  using  the 
ministry  of  his  Powers,  Philo  compares  human 
kings  who  bestow  favors  in  person,  but  punish  by 
the  ministry  of  others.:^ 

By  this  and  by  other  similar  representations, 
Philo  shows  that  he  did  often,  if  not  uniformly, 
image  to  himself  the  Powers  of  Qod  as  agents 
distinct  from  Grod.  But  how  fluctuating  were  his 
conceptions  may  appear,  not  only  from  the  seem- 
ing discrepancy  between  the  former  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  passage  I  have  quoted,  but  from  the 
absence  of  all  mention  of  the  Logos  in  this  discus- 
sion concerning  what  be  here  and  elsewhere  calls 
the  two  highest  Powers  of  God. 

When,  however,  the  light  of  his  philosophy 
shone  full  around  him,  Philo  discerned  not  merely 
those  hypostatized  Powers  of  God  that  have  been 
mentioned,  but  many  others,  far  exceeding  in  num- 

*  Genetii  six.  1,  seqq.  t  Comp.  Genesia  xiv.  3,  3. 

I  De  Abrahamo,  c  S8.   II.  91,  S2. 
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oped,  or  to  produce  at  length  others  to  the  same 
effect* 

We  pass  to  other  conceptions  of  Philo,  concep- 
tions which  present  new  analogies  to  the  Valen- 
tinian  system  of  ^ons.  As  he  who  is  about  to 
build  a  city  forms  a  plan  of  it  in  his  own  mind,  so 
God,  according  to  Philo,  before  the  work  of  crea- 
tion, formed  in  his  own  Logos,  or  mind,  a  plan  of 
the  Universe.  This  was  the  Intelligible  World, 
the  world  of  Platonic  Ideas,  the  archetypal  world, 
the  pattern  of  the  visible.  So  far  there  is  nothing 
particularly  unintelligible.  But  Philo  immediately 
converts  the  world  of  Ideas  into  the  Divine  Logos 
itself ;  and  the  confusion  becomes  at  first  view  in-^ 
extricable. 

After  comparing  the  archetypal  world  to  the 
plan  which  an  architect  forms  of  a  city  that  he  is 
about  to  build,  and  representing  its  seat  to  be  the 
Divine  Logos  (or  Intellect),  Philo  presents  the 
other  apparently  very  different  conception  just 
mentioned.  "  To  speak  plainly,"  he  says,  "  the 
inUUigible  world  [the  world  of  Ideas]  is  nothing 
else  than  the  Logos  of  the  Creator,  as  the  intelligi- 
ble city  is  only  the  process  of  thought  in  the  archi- 
tect, considering  how  to  form  a  sensible  city  by 
means  of  an  intelligible.     This  is  not  my  doctrine, 

*  The  following  passages  may  be  consulted  upon  this  subject  De 
Mundi  Opifido,  c.  24.  I.  16,  17.  De  Plantatione,  c.  12.  L  336,  337. 
Be  Confusione  Linguanim,  c.  27.  I.  425.  De  Migrat  Abraham!, 
c  32.  L  464.  De  Fkofogia,  c.  13.  I.  556.  De  Legat.  ad  Caiom, 
c  1.   n.  546. 
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but  that  of  Moses.  For  in  describing  the  produc- 
tion of  man,  he  declares  expressly,  that  he  was 
formed  after  the  Image  of  God  [that  is,  after  the 
Logos,  whom  Philo  considers  as  the  Image  of 
God].  But  if  a  part  be  an  image  of  that  Image 
[the  Logos],  it  is  clear  that  all  of  the  same  kind, 
the  whole  sensible  world,  which  is  greater  than 
man,  is  a  copy  of  the  Divine  Image.  And  it  is 
manifest  that  the  archetypal  seal,  which  we  say 
was  the  intelligible  world,  must  be  the  archetypal 
exemplar,  the  Idea  of  Ideas,  the  Logos  of  God,"  * 

"  God,"  says  Philo  in  another  place,  "  gave  form 
to  the  formless  substance  of  all  things  [primitive 
matter],  he  stamped  a  character  upon  what  bore 
no  character,  he  fashioned  what  was  without  quali- 
ties, and,  bringing  the  world  to  perfection,  put  upon 
it  his  SEAL,  his  Image,  his  Idea,  his  own  Logos."  f 

Thus,  according  to  one  conception  of  Philo,  the 
Logos  was  the  hypostatized  Intellect  of  Grod,  the 
former  and  the  seat  of  the  archetypal  world;  ac- 
cording to  another,  he  was  himself  the  archetypal 
world.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  Philo  regarded  the  hypostatized 
Powers  (or  attributes)  of  God  as  themselves  con- 
stituting the  Ideas  of  the  archetypal  world,  and, 
viewed  in  this  aspect,  as  all  contained  in  and  em- 
braced under  the  Logos,  the  most  generic  of  Ideas. 

He  says,  that,  when   Moses  desired  to  see  the 

•  De  Mundi  Opificio,  c.  6.   I.  5. 

t  De  Somniis,  Lib.  IL  c  6.  0pp.  L  665.  On  this  subject  lea 
also  Legg.  AUegorr.  Lib.  m.  c  3L  0pp.  L  106.  De  Froft^gii,  c.  t. 
L  547,  548. 
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glory  of  God,  that  is,  the  Powers  encompassing 
God,  "  God  answered  him.  The  Powers  which  you 
desire  to  see  are  altogether  invisible  and  intelligible 
[that  is,  objects  of  intellect  alone],  I  myself  being 
invisible  and  inielligible.  I  call  them  intelligible, 
not  as  if  they  had  as  yet  been  comprehended  by 
intellect,  but  because,  if  it  be  possible  they  should 
be  comprehended,  it  cannot  be  by  sense,  but  by 
intellect  in  its  highest  state  of  purity.  But  though 
their  essence  is  thus  incomprehensible,  they  give 
forth  to  view  impressions  and  images  of  their  en- 
ergy. For  as  the  seals  used  by  men  stamp  count- 
less impressions  upon  wax  or  any  similar  material, 
without  losing  anything  of  their  substance,  so  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  the  Powers  around  me  give 
qualities  to  things  without  quality,  and  forms  to 
things  without  form,  their  eternal  nature  remain- 
ing unchanged  and  without  loss.  Some  among 
men  not  improperly  call  them  Ideas.  They  confer 
upon  each  being  its  peculiar  properties.*  To  the 
disorderly,  the  boundless,  the  undefined,  the  form- 
less, [that  is,  to  primitive  matter,]  they  give  order 
and  bounds  and  limits  and  form,  changing  alto 
gether  the  worse  into  the  better."  f 

"  It  was  not  fit,"  according  to  Philo,  "  that  God 
himself  should  mould  the  boundless  and  chaotic 
mass  of  matter ;  but  by  means  of  his  incorporeal 

*  The  original  of  this  and  the  preceding  sentence  does  not  admit 
of  a  literal  translation.  It  is  as  follows  :  'OM>fui(ov<rc  d*  avriit  ovk 
aw6  aicoinv  riyrr  rmv  nap   vfuif  Idcof,  circid^  ttuurrov  r&v  Hyrmv 

t  De  MonarchiA,  Lib.  L  c.  6.    0pp.  II.  218,  219. 
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Powers,  whose  proper  name  is  Ideas^  he  gave  to 
every  kind  of  thing  the  form  suitable  to  it."* 

This  doctrine  concerning  the  Powers  of  God,  as 
the  archetypal  Ideas  of  all  created  things,  was  so 
connected  in  the  imagination  of  Philo,  when  he 
WTote  this  passage,  with  his  belief  in  God  as  the 
creator  of  all  things,  that  he  represents  it  as  an 
impiety  scarcely  less  than  atheism  to  deny  it. 

The  imaginations  of  Philo  concerning  the  Potv- 
ers  of  God,  as  Ideas  of  the  archetypal  world,  were 
not  peculiar  to  himself.  They  appear  in  the  spec- 
ulations of  others  among  the  later  disciples  of 
Plato,  and  seem  to  have  extensively  prevailed. 

"  Some  of  the  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans," 
says  Cudworth,  "declaring  the  second  hypostasis 
of  their  Trinity  [Intellect,  NouSn  answering  to  the 
Logos  of  Philo]  to  be  the  archetypal  world,  or,  as 
Philo  calls  it,  the  world  that  is  compounded  and 
made  up  of  Ideas,  and  containeth  in  it  all  those 
kinds  of  things  intelligibly  that  are  in  this  lower 
world  sensibly ;  and  further  concluding,  that  all 
these  several  Ideas  of  this  archetypal  world  are 
really  so  many  distinct  substances,  animals  and 
gods,  have  therefore  made  that  second  hypostasis 
not  to  be  one  God,  but  a  congeries  and  heap  of 
Gods."f  These  Ideas  were  conceived  of  as  ex- 
isting in  God,  as  Ideas  of  God.  They  are,  in  the 
language  of  Philo,  the  Powers  of  CJod,  causing  all 
things  in  the  created  universe  to  be  what  they  are. 

•  De  Sacrificantibus,  c  18.    IE.  261. 

t  Intellectual  System,  p.  553.    [Ch.  IV.  \  86.    VoL  L  p.  7S9, 
Andover  ed.] 
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They  are,  as  Cadworth  says,  '^  animals  and  gods,** 
that  is,  in  other  terms,  divine  persons.  For  further 
iUastration  of  this  subject,  I  refer  to  the  chapter  I 
have  quoted,  the  fourth  of  the  *'  Intellectual  Sys- 
tem," without,  however,  intending  to  imply  any 
general  assent  to  the  remarks  and  inferences  of 
^^idworth. 

Having  long  since  passed  the  bounds  of  all 
sober  speculation,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  prepared 
for  the  strange  chaos  of  opinions  which  fias  at  last 
opened  upon  us,  — 

**  Congestaqne  eodem 
Non  bene  jonctaram  discordia  semina  renim.*' 

The  description  of  the  poet  may  be  still  further 
applied  to  these  ancient  doctrines :  — 

"  Lncii  egens  a6r :  noUi  siui  forma  maoebat : 
Obetabatqoe  aliis  aliud.**  * 

The  imagination  of  Philo  with  which  we  have 
at  present  most  concern,  is  that  by  which  he  con- 
verted the  attributes  of  God  into  proper  persons. 
The  same  conception,  if  conception  it  may  be 
called,  the  same  formless  aggregate  of  antagoniz- 
ing ideas,  is  one  which  has  made  its  apparition  in 
various  systems.  It  appears,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  theories  of  the  later  Platonists.  It  was,  as  I 
am  now  about  to  show,  the  basis  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Logos,  as  held  by  the  Fathers  of  the  first 
four  centuries.     It  is  the  key  to  the  Gnostic  sys- 

*  [Grid.  Milam.  L  S»  17.] 
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tem  of  ^ons,  the  derivative  ^ons  being  attri- 
butes and  Ideas  hypostatized.  It  is  the  essential 
principle  of  the  speculations  of  the  Jewish  Cab- 
alists  concerning  the  Divinity ;  and  through  con- 
nections, which  as  yet  have  not  been  traced,  it 
presents  itself  broadly  developed  in  the  theology 
of  the  Bramins. 

Of  the  obscure  system  of  the  Gnostic  ^ons,  it 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  any  fur- 
ther explanation  than  has  been  incidentally  given. 
Between  the  speculations  of  the  Cabalists  and 
those  of  Philo  and  the  later  Platonists  there  is 
much  coincidence,  particularly  as  regards  the  topic 
before  us.  "  The  Cabalists,"  says  Basnage,  "re- 
garding God  as  an  infinite,  incomprehensible  es- 
sence, between  which  and  created  things  there  can 
be  no  immediate  communication,  have  imagined 
that  he  has  made  himself  known,  and  has  operated, 
by  his  perfections  which  have  emanated  from  him." 
"  It  is  their  style,"  he  says,  "  to  speak  of  the  per- 
fections of  God  as  of  persons  different  from  his 
essence."  *  The  first  and  greatest  of  the  emana- 
tions from  him  they  denominate  "  Adam  Kadmon." 
It  is  in  him  that  the  Powers  of  God  are  mani- 
fested ;  he  is  the  source  of  all  subsequent  existence. 
He  corresponds  to  the  Logos  of  Philo  and  the 
Christian  Fathers,  and  to  the  Nous  or  Intellect  of 
the  later  Platonists  and  Gnostics.  He  was  the 
prototype  of  man,  as  the  Logos  is  represented  by 
Philo.      Through   him  were  developed  ten  attri- 

*  Histoire  dat  Jsift,  liv.  IIL  e.  U. 
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butes  of  the  Divinity,  denominated  "  Sephiroths  " 
or  ^^  Splendors,''  each  having  its  appropriate  name. 
These  emanations  are  the  hypostatized  Powers  of 
God,  through  which  he  is  manifested. 

In  the  chapter  from  which  I  have  quoted,  Bas- 
nage  is  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  system  of  the 
Cabalists  as  an  allegory,  and  their  language  con- 
cerning the  personal  character  of  the  Sephiroths  as 
figurative.  But  he  says :  "  They  push  their  alle- 
gories so  far  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  them ; 
they  so  frequently  speak  of  these  perfections  as  of 
so  many  different  persons,  that  the  greatest  atten- 
tion is  necessary,  not  to  be  deceived."  If,  how- 
ever, the  Cabalists  had  not  conceived  of  these 
perfections  as  proper  persons,  they  would  not  have 
represented  them  as  emanating.  Basnage,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  abandoned  this  view  of  their  sys- 
tem in  a  subsequent  volume ;  *  in  which  he  sup- 
poses the  Cabalists  to  have  viewed  them  as  em- 
anant  condensations  of  that  divine  light,  which, 
according  to  them,  was  the  substance  of  God, 
**  having  a  kind  of  existence  separate  from  him, 
though  always  near  him."  In  the  chapter  from 
which  I  have  last  quoted,  he  states  that  they  be- 
lieved in  four  modes  of  creation,  or  the  production 
of  being.  The  first  of  these  was  emanation  from 
the  substance  of  God.  The  Sephiroths  were  placed 
by  them  in  the  World  of  Emanations,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Pleroma  of  the  Gnostics.  The  Cab- 
alists held  that  there  was  but  one  substance  in 


•  Liv.  IV.  c  s. 
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Bat  these  are  not  the  only  divine  attributes 
hypostatized  by  the  Hindoos.  "  The  Ved  having, 
in  the  first  instance,  personified  all  the  attributes 
and  powers  of  the  Deity,  and  also  the  celestial 
bodies  and  natural  elements,  does,  in  conformity 
to  the  idea  of  personification,  treat  of  them  in  the 
subsequent  passages  as  if  they  were  real  beings, 
ascribing  to  them  birth,  animation,  senses,  and 
accidents,  as  well  as  liability  to  annihilation."* 

The  author  from  whom  I  have  made  the  last 
extract,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  whom 
India  or  the  world  has  produced,  in  his  labors  to 
reclaim  his  countrymen  from  idolatry,  has  shown 
that  the  Vedas  teach  the  existence  and  worship  of 
him  who  is  alone  God.  This,  however,  does  not 
prove  that  the  writers  might  not  conceive  of  his 
attributes  as  proper  persons ;  for  Philo,  and  the 
Cabalists,  and  the  Gnostics,  all  affirmed  the  unity 
of  God.  The  Hindoo  theists  represent  all  finite 
spirits  as  portions  of  God's  substance,  as  the  flames 
of  separate  candles  are  each  a  portion  of  elemental 
fire ;  or  as  the  numberless  reflections  of  the  sun's 
rays  are  only  modifications  of  his  light 

In  endeavoring  to  apprehend  the  process  of 
thought  that  has  thus  led  to  the  hypostatizing 
of  the  powers  and  attributes  of  the  Divinity,  it 
may  perhaps  assist  us  if  we  recollect  the  manner 
in  which  the  human  mind  has  been  decomposed, 
and  its  faculties,  afiections,  and  relations  personi- 

*  Rammohon  Roy,  Second  Defence  of  the  Monotheiitical  Syi- 
(em  of  the  Yeds,  p.  17,  note. 
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has  intruded  itself  out  of  place  is  hardly  pressed, 
it  may  assume  for  the  moment  its  proper  charac- 
ter, and  retreat  into  its  own  sphere,  ready  to  return 
and  reassume  its  reign  whenever  the  conflict  is 
over. 

We  come  now  to  the  purpose  for  which  I  have 
entered  into  the  preceding  explanations.  We  have 
seen  how  extensively  the  doctrine  has  prevailed  of 
hypostatized  attributes  of  God.  This  doctrine  is 
in  itself  so  unintelligible,  and  is  so  foreign  from 
the  philosophy  of  the  present  day,  that  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  fact  of  its  prevalence,  and  even 
of  its  existence,  has  been  but  imperfectly  appre- 
hended ;  and  that  modern  inquirers,  when  they 
perceived  that  some  object  of  thought  was  re- 
garded as  an  attribute  of  God,  have  supposed  that 
it  could  not  also  be  regarded  as  a  proper  person. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  conceptions, 
however  incongruous,  have  been  brought  together. 
It  was  in  this  mode  of  apprehending  the  Divine 
Being  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  its  ori- 
gin. The  Logos  of  the  first  four  centuries  was,  in 
the  view  of  the  Fathers,  both  an  attribute  or  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  a  proper  person.  Their  philos- 
ophy was,  in  general,  that  of  the  later  Platonists, 
and  they  transferred  from  it  into  Christianity  this 
mode  of  conception. 

In  treating  of  this  fact,-  so  strange,  and  one 
which  will  be  so  new  to  many  readers,  I  will  first 
quote  a  passage  from  Origen,  the  coincidence  of 
which  with  the  conceptions  of  Philo  and  the  later 
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on  to  teach,  that  it  has  still  ^^a  proper  distinct  being 
of  its  own,  so  as  to  possess  life  in  itself."  In  order 
to  comprehend  this,  he  says :  "  We  must  speak 
not  only  of  the  Power,  but  of  the  Powers  of  God. 
l%us  says  the  Lord  of  the  Powers*  is  an  expression 
which  often  occurs,  in  which  by '  Powers '  is  meant 
certain  living  beings,  rational  and  divine,  the  high- 
est and  best  of  whom  is  Christ,  who  is  called  not 
merely  the  Wisdom,  but  the  Power  of  God.  There 
being,  then,  many  Powers  of  God,  each  of  whom 
has  his  distinct  being,  and  all  of  whom  the  Saviour 
excels,  Christ  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Logos  [the 
Supreme  Reason  over  all  the  other  rational  Pow- 
ers], having  his  personal  existence  in  the  Begin- 
ning, that  is,  in  Wisdom  ;  differing  from  that  Rea- 
son which  exists  in  us,  and  has  no  distinct  being 
out  of  us."  f 

Obscure  as  these  passages  may  be  to  one  not 
familiar  with  the  conceptions  and  language  of  the 
philosophy  to  which  they  belong,  they  are  still 
sufficiently  clear  as  to  the  main  point  which  they 
have  been  brought  to  establish.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, which  has  not  been,  under  any  of  its  aspects, 
adverted  to  by  a  great  majority  of  writers  who 
have  treated  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Of  the 
notices  relating  to  it,  there  is  one  by  Clarke,  in  his 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,^  which  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  bring  forward,  before  adducing 

*  Kv/MOff  r«y  dwdfitavy  LXX.     The  rendering  of  the  Common 
Yenion  is  *'  Lord  of  Hosts.** 
t  0pp.  IV.  47. 
t  Part  n.  S  18,  Notes,  3d.  ed. 
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further  quotations  from  the  Fathers.  I  present  it 
in  a  somewhat  abridged  form. 

"  Among  the  writers,"  he  says,  "  before  the  time 
of  the  Council  of  Nice,  Theophilus,  Tatian,  and 
Athenagoras  seem  to  have  been  of  that  opinion, 
that  the  Word  (the  Logos)  was  the  internal  Rea- 
son or  Wisdom  of  the  Father;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  they  speak  as  if  they  supposed  that 
Word  to  be  produced  or  generated  into  a  real 
Person ;  which  is  wholly  unintelligible,  and  seems 
to  be  a  mixture  of  two  opinions :  the  one,  of  the 
generality  of  Christians,  who  believed  the  Word  to 
be  a  real  Person ;  the  other,  of  the  Jews  and  Jew- 
ish Christians,  who  personated  the  internal  Wis- 
dom of  God,  or  spake  of  it  figuratively  (according 
to  the  genius  of  their  language)  as  of  a  person. 

^'  Ireneeus  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  speak  some- 
times with  some  ambiguity,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
plainly  enough  understand  the  Word  or  Son  of 
God  to  be  a  real  person. 

"  The  other  writers  before  the  Council  of  Nice 
do  generally  speak  of  him  clearly  and  distinctly  as 
of  a  real  person. 

<^  About  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  they 
spake  with  more  uncertainty;  sometimes  arguing 
that  the  Father,  considered  without  the  Son,  would 
be  without  Reason  and  without  Wisdom ;  which 
is  directly  supposing  the  Son  to  be  nothing  but  an 
attribute  of  the  Father;  and  y^  at  other  times 
expressly  maintaining,  that  he  was  truly  and  pe^ 
fectly  a  Son.  But  the  greater  part  agreed  in  this 
latter  notion,  that  he  was  a  real  person.'' 
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In  this  passage  there  are  two  errors.  The  first 
is  the  implication  that  the  conception  of  the  Logos 
as  an  attribute  was  more  prevalent  about  the  time 
of  the  Council  of  Nice  than  it  had  been  before. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Lo- 
gos was  as  of  an  attribute  of  God.  His  attribute 
it  was  conceived  to  be,  equally  as  reason  is  an 
attribute  of  man.  The  other  error  is  in  the  sup- 
position that  the  Fathers  who  spoke  of  the  Logos 
as  a  person  could  not  also  have  imagined  him  to 
be  an  attribute.  The  Fathers  of  the  first  four  cen- 
turies, generally,  believed  the  Logos  (if  we  may  so 
use  the  word  believe)  to  be  both  an  attribute  and  a 
person.  I  will  quote  a  few  examples  of  their  lan- 
guage. 

Justin  Martyr,  speaking  of  his  "  second  god," 
whom  I  have  formerly  mentioned,*  declares  that 
**  this  god,  produced  from  the  Father  of  All,  is  the 
reason  (logos)  and  wisdom  and  power  of  him  who 
produced  him,"  and  immediately  identifies  him  with 
Wisdom  as  personified  in  the  Proverbs.!  Justin 
was  one  of  the  first,  perhaps  the  first.  Christian 
writer  who  gave  a  form  to  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  Logos.  His  contemporary,  Athenagoras, 
says  that  <'  the  Son  is  the  intellect  and  the  reason 
{logos)  of  the  Father."  "  He  is  the  first  produc- 
tion of  the  Father,  not  with  reference  to  any  com- 
mencement of  existence;  for  from  the  beginning, 
God,  being  the  eternal  mind,  always  had  reason 
(logos)  in  himself,  as  being  eternally  rational ;  but 

*  [Bee  before,  pp.  204,  205.] 

r  DiaL  cam  Tryph.  p.  267.  [aL  a  61.  p.  284,  C] 
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with  reference  to  his  going  forth  [his  emanation 
from  God],  to  be  the  Idea  [the  formative  princi- 
ple] and  the  energy  of  the  formless  nature  of  ma- 
terial things."*  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  another 
contemporary,  calls  the  Logos  "  the  spirit,  the  wis- 

do^ii,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High ; the 

wisdom  of  God  which  was  in  him  before  the  world 
was,  and  his  holy  reason  (logos)  which  is  always 
with  him."  f  The  Logos,  he  teaches,  "  existed  al- 
ways internally  in  the  mind  of  God.  Before  any- 
thing was  created,  it  was  his  counsellor,  being  his 
intellect  and  thought;  but  when  God  was  about 
to  form  what  he  had  determined  on,  he  generated 
it  externally,  as  the  First-born  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion,  not  making  himself  void  of  reason  (logos)^ 
but  generating  reason,  and  always  holding  con- 
verse with  his  reason."  J 

On  this  subject  Irenceus  has  fallen,  if  it  be 
possible,  into  greater  confusion  and  contradictions 
than  the  other  writers  of  his  age.  He  often  speaks 
of  the  Logos  or  Son  as  of  a  person  distinct  from 
God,  and  describes  him  as  a  minister  of  Grod's 
will.  He  himself  says,  that  St.  John  teaches  his 
'^  effectual "  §  generation,  which,  according  to  bis 
use  of  this  language  elsewhere,  must  mean  his 
production  from  the  substance  of  Qod  as  in  all 
respects  a  proper  person.     But  in  his  zeal  against 

*  Legatio  pro  ChristumU,  4  10.  p.  287,  edit  Paris,  I74S. 
t  Ad  Aotolycum,  Lib.  II.  4  10.  p.  355,  edit  Paris,  1742. 
t  Ibid.,  4  22.  p.  365. 

4  Efficabilem,  i.  e.  efficaoem.  lib.  IIL  e.  U.  4  Bi  oomp.  Ub.  IL 
c  17. 4  2. 
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the  Gnostic*  doctrine  of  emanation,  he  not  only 
uses  such  language  as  shows  that  he  regarded  the 
Logos  as  an  attribute,  but  such  as  is  inconsistent* 
with  the  imagination  of  his  being  anything  but  an 
attribute.  Referring  to  the  first  of  the  Gnostic 
emanations.  Intellect  or  Mind,  and  to  the  second. 
Logos,  Reason,  he  says :  *'  The  Father  of  All  is 
not  a  composite  being,  something  else  beside 
Mind ;  but  Mind  is  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
is  Mind."  Having  thus  identified  Mind  or  Intel- 
lect with  the  Father,  he  immediately  proceeds  to 
identify  Intellect  with  Reason  or  the  Logos.*  In 
another  passage,  he  describes  God  as  being  "all 
Mind  and  all  Logos."  "  His  thought,"  he  says,  "  is 
bis  Logos,  and  his  Logos  his  Mind,  and  the  all- 
embracing  Mind  is  the  Father  himself."  f  Speak- 
ing a  little  before  of  the  Gnostic  system  as  con- 
sisting in  transferring  to  God  conceptions  of  differ- 
ent affections  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  he 
considers  it  as  irreverent  to  regard  the  Divinity  as 
thus  affected  and  divided,  "God  being  all  mind, 
all  reason  (ratio,  i.  e.  Logos),  one  operating  spirit, 
all  light,  ever  the  same  without  change."  J 

From  many  passages  which  might  be  quoted  it 
is  my  purpose  only  to  produce  a  few,  in  order 
clearly  to  illustrate  the  conceptions  of  the  Fathers 
upon  this  subject.  Clement  of  Alexandria  says: 
"  The  Logos  of  the  Father  of  All  is  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God  made  most  clearly  manifest, 
his  almighty  and  truly  divine  power,  his  sovereign 

•  Lib.  n.  c.  17.  S  7.  t  Lib.  II.  c.  28.  f  5. 

t  Lib.  XL  c  28.  i  4'    See  farther  on  thi«  subject,  Lib.  II.  c  13. 
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will."*  His  meaning  is  that  the  L#gos  denotes 
the  attributes  of  God  as  manifested  in  the  creation 
.and  government  of  the  universe;  but  there  is  no 
question  that  he  also  considered  the  Logos  as  a 
person.  By  Tertullian,  Christ  is  described  as  ^  the 
power  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  God,  the  dis^ 
course  {sermo)j  and  wisdom,  and  reason,  and  Sor 
of  God."  t  I  have  quoted  passages  from  Origen 
in  which  he  represents  both  the  Wisdom  of  God, 
and  the  Logos  or  Reason  of  Grod,  as  living  beings. 
In  the  following,  the  Logos  fades  away  into  a  dim 
Platonic  Idea.  "  We  are  reproached  by  Celsus," 
he  says,  "  for  avoiding  evil  deeds,  and  reverencing 
and    honoring  Virtue  as  produced  by   God,  and 

being  the   Son  of  God If  we  speak   of  a 

second  god,  let  it  be  understood  that  we  mean 
nothing  else  than  that  Virtue  which  cx)mprehends 
all  virtues  [i.  e.  the  most  generic  Idea  of  virtue] 
and  that  Reason  (Logos)  which  comprehends  the 
reasons  of  all  things  properly  natural,  and  tending 
to  the  good  of  the  universe."  J  The  Son,  he  ex- 
pressly teaches  elsewhere,  is  the  Wisdom  of  Giod 
existing  substantially.§ 

Petavius,  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  his  '^  Tbeologi- 
ca  Dogmata," II  discusses  the  question^  '^Whether 
the  Son  is  the  very  wisdom  by  which  the  Father 
is  wise,"  —  An  ipsa  sapieniia  qud  Paler  sapiens  esi 

*  Stropat  V.  4  L  ]n>- ^6>  M7.  t  Apologet  4 18. 

t  Ck>ntra  Celsam,  Lib.  V.  \  89.   0pp.  L  608. 
4  In  hifl  Commentary  on  John  befim  qooced,  and  in  his  woik  Dt 
Frindpiis,  lab.  I.  c  2. 
I  De  Trinitate,  Lib  VL  c.  9. 
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9ii  FtUus.  After  showing  that  this  was  the  com- 
mon doctrine  of  the  Fathers  (plerique  sic  existi- 
masse  videntur)^  he  produces  in  favor  of  the  oppo- 
site opinion,  which  he  himself  maintains,  only  the 
vacillating  authority  of  Augustine,  who  retracted 
on  this  subject  the  common  opinion,  which  he  had 
once  asserted.  The  great  argument  of  Athanasius 
and  bis  followers  for  the  eternity  of  the  Logos 
was,  that  God,  being  always  rational,  always  had 
Reason  (the  Logos)  within  him.  "  There  is  no 
other  wisdom,"  according  to  Athanasius,  "  in  the 
Father  than  the  Lord  (Christ)."*  "  The  Son,"  he 
says,  "is  the  very  wisdom,  the  very  reason,  the 
▼ery  power  of  the  Father."  f  He  was  described 
by  others  as  the  power,  the  omnipotence,  and  the 
will  of  the  Father.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  con- 
nection to  quote  the  passages  at  length,:^  or  to  ad- 

*  Epistola  Encjclica  contra  Arianofl,  S  l^*  0pp.  L  284,  edit  Ben- 
edict 

t  Contra  Geotes,  S  46.    0pp.  I.  46. 

I  Many  passages  to  this  effect  may  be  foand  in  the  first  yolame  of 
the  work  of  FetaWas,  Lib.  V.  c  8.  Respecting  this  whole  topic,  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  inquiry  may  consult  Fetayins,  as 
already  referred  to,  and  likewise  De  Trinitate,  Lib.  L  cc.  3,  4,  5 ;  and 
Priestley^s  History  of  Early  Opinions,  Vol.  11.  pp.  44  - 144.  There 
are  considerable  errors  in  Priestley,  but  none  such  as  essentially  affect 
his  argument,  or  are  likely,  with  one  exception,  much  to  embarrass 
or  mislead  his  reader.  One  is,  that  Philo  regarded  the  personality  of 
Uie  Logos  as  occasional  only,  a  notion  for  which  there  is  no  founda- 
tion in  his  works.  But  the  particular  error  to  which  I  have  referred 
is  the  implication  in  several  passages,  that  the  Logos  conceived  of  as 
a  person  was  not  conceived  of  as  being  at  the  same  titne  an  attri- 
bute, —  that  he  was  only  regarded  as  having  been  Jlrst  an  attribute, 
and  Ihen  a  person. 

It  was  indeed,  as  has  been  shown  by  Priestky  and  others,  the  ex- 

85  • 
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duce  additional  proof  of  the  general  fact  main- 
tained. I  will  only  further  mention  one  concep- 
tion, more  strange  than  those  already  noticed. 
"  Perhaps,"  says  Origen,  "  if  we  may  venture  to 
speculate  still  further,  we  may  conceive  of  the 
Only  Son  as  the  soul  of  God.  For  as  the  soul 
placed  within  the  body  moves  every  part,  and  ex- 
cites all  its  operations,  so  the  Only  Son  of  God, 
who  is  his  reason  (Verbum,  i.  e.  Adyo<;)^  and  wis- 
dom, being  placed  within  him,  extends  to  and 
reaches  every  power  of  God."*  The  extravagance 
of  this  imagination  becomes  perha[>s  more  striking, 
when  wc  compare  it  with  the  strong  language  of 
Origen  concerning  the  inferiority  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father. 

In  all  the  systems  before  mentioned,  in  which 
attributes  of  God  have  been  hypostatized,  with  the 

press  doctrine  of  several  of  the  Fathers,  that  the  Logos,  existing 
primarily  in  God,  was  afterwards  '*  generated,"  and  pnt  forth  a<  the 
Son,  by  the  vx>lantar7  act  of  the  Father,  to  be  his  agent  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  The  doctrine  is  thus  expressed,  for  instance,  hf 
Prudcntias :  — 

**  £x  ore  qnamlibet  Patria 
Sis  ortus,  et  Verlx)  editos, 
Tamen  patemo  in  pectore 
Sophia  callebas  prios." 

[Cathemerin.  XL  17.] 

The  Fathers  who  held  this  doctrine  are  oommonl  j  supposed  not  to 
have  ascribed  personality  to  the  Logos  before  his  generatioa  and 
emanation.  Bat  they  nowhere,  I  think,  expressly  affirm  that  be  wm 
then  not  a  person  j  and  still  less  is  it  to  be  thought,  that,  after  hii 
generation,  they  ceased  to  regard  him  as  an  attribute. 
*  De  Prindpii^i  Lib.  II.  c.  10.  ^  5.    0pp.  L  96. 
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exception  of  the  later  form  of  Trinitarian  Ortho- 
doxy, these  attributes,  when  conceived  of  as  per- 
sons, have  been  regarded  as  far  inferior  to  God. 
The  nature,  indeed,  and  operations  of  the  attribute 
belong  and  are  to  be  referred  immediately  to  God. 
It  is  indifferent  whether  we  say  that  the  universe 
was  created  by  the  disposing  power  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  created  by  the  Supreme  Being,  if  we  use 
the  former  term  merely  to  denote  an  attribute.  But 
when  a  personal  character  is  superadded  to  this  at- 
tribute, then  the  new  being  becomes,  as  a  person, 
inferior  to  the  Supreme.  He  is  not  God,  but  a  god 
only.  Still,  in  regard  to  the  Christian  Logos,  his 
substance  being  conceived  of  as  derived  from  the 
substance  of  the  Deity,  as  generated  out  of  it,  —  a 
prolation  or  emanation  from  it,  like  a  stream  from  a 
fountain,  a  branch  from  a  tree,  or  rays  of  light  from 
the  sun, — he  was  under  this  aspect,  as  well  as  under 
the  relation  of  an  attribute,  to  a  certain  extent  iden- 
tified with  Grod  *  by  the  earlier  Fathers.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  only,  for,  in  reference  to  the  totality  of 

*  Thus  it  becomes  not  nnfrequently  difficalt  to  determine,  in  pas- 
sages in  which  the  name  Beor ,  or  Deus,  is  applied  by  the  earlier  Fa- 
thers to  the  Logos,  or  Son,  or  Christ,  whether  we  are  to  consider  it 
as  an  appellative,  or  as  to  be  referred  throogh  the  Logos  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  with  whom  the  Logos  is  regarded  as  partiaUy  identified. 
I  am  aware  that  the  phrase  '*  partially  identified  **  is  an  absurdity  in 
terms ;  but  the  imagination  of  which  I  speak  was  absurd,  and  such 
langnage  alone  can  eonvcy  a  just  conception  of  it 

Hence  the  translation  of  the  passages  referred  to  becomes  a  matter 
of  inrestigation  and  judgment,  and  often,  from  the  indistinct  and 
varying  signification  of  the  terms  in  question,  and  our  different  use 
of  the  name  "  God,"  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  explain  their  sense  in 
EngUfh  by  a  mere  translation.    [See  before,  p.  ISO,  note.] 


respects  the  Logos,  the  imi 
dominating  over  that  of  a 
Pon  being  considered  as  fai 
was  opened  for  the  Arian  i 
the  idea  of  an  attribute, 
that  the  Logos  was  an  ei 
stance  of  the  Divinity,  regi 
(ton,  and  reduced  him  to  tb< 
But  this  produced  a  reacti 
Catholic  opponents,  who  ic 

■  [Thus  TertnllJsn  u^s :  "  The  Fi 
Son,  a,  deriration  from  ihe  whole,  an 
dechrea,  /br  die  FaHier  u  ynaltr  Hk 
Mt ;  Filial  tbto  deriTMio  lotini  <t  pc 
Paltr  major  wu  Mt"  ( Adven.  Pnzn 
loget.  c  21.)  Profeaaor  Stoart  tniuli 
here  quoted  ai  foUowi :  "  The  Fethi 
Son,  die  dtrinalH/it  and  apporHonnwil  ^ 
lotj  for  April  1B35,  p.  351,  Dole.) 

So  IdcUutiiu:,  ipeaking  of  the  Fe 
•aribnlM  "  one  mind,  aae  apirit,  one  i 
"  But  the  oDe  [the  Father]  ia,  ai  it  we 
other,  ai  a  atream  flowing  from  it;  the 
like  a  raj  proceeding  from  the  san ;  i 
Sapreme  Father  and  dear  (o  him.  ha  i 
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Logos  or  Son  to  what  they  called  an  equality  with 
Crod,  or  the  Father,  though  they  considered  it  as  a 
derived  and  subordinate  equality. 

The  illustrations  which  I  have  given  are  far 
from  presenting  a  full  view  of  the  confusion  and 
incoherence  of  thought  that  prevailed  among  the 
Catholic  Fathers.  But  they  are,  perhaps,  sufficient 
to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  Logos  was  regarded 
by  the  Fathers  both  as  an  attribute  of  God  and  a 
distinct  person ;  corresponding  to  a  mode  of  con- 
ception, or  rather  an  imagination,  that  has  spread 
widely  through  different  systems  of  theology ;  — an 
imagination  so  incongruous,  that  those  who  have 
treated  of  the  history  of  opinions  seem  often  to 
have  recoiled  from  the  notice  of  it,  or  shrunk  from 
acknowledging  its  existence.  The  words  in  which 
it  is  expressed,  conveying  in  fact  no  meaning,  are 
apt  to  pass  over  the  mind  of  a  modern  reader 
without  leaving  the  impression  that  what  was 
considered  as  a  very  important  meaning  was  once 
attached  to  them.  The  different  aspect  which  it 
gives  to  the  theological  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
from  what  that  doctrine  has  assumed  in  modem 
times,  may  alone  perhaps  sufficiently  account  for 
the  absence  of  all  mention  of  it  in  the  writings 
of  most  of  those  who  have  adverted  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Christian  Fathers  respecting  the  Logos. 
That  the  conception  of  the  same  being  as  an  at- 
tribute and  a  person  was  an  object  of  what  may 
strictly  be  called  belief,  is  not  to  be  maintained ; 
for  we  cannot,  properly  speaking,  believe  a  mani- 


set.  In  spijakiiig  of  such 
lieved,  u'c  intend,  at  most, 
alternating  belief,  ever  vlbra 
site  opinions,  and  attaching 
or  attracted,  first  to  the  one 

Wb  will  now  pass  to  ai 
ceming  the  Logos.  In  tli 
verse,  God  was  conceived  o 
feated  himself.  But  it  was  b 
bis  Logos,  that  the  univerM 
same  Power,  as  his  vicegere 
as  governing  all  things.  It 
his  Logos,  that  God  was  « 
Logos,  considered  as  a  per 
creation  and  government  c 
to  be  regarded  as  an  hypoxi 
God.  Thus,  also,  the  Gnost 
.Sons  aa  hypostattzed  mamj 
am  aware  that  I  use  a  term  \ 
there  is  no  other  which  will  \ 
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"  The  Logos,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria,  "  ia 
the  face  of  Grod,  by  which  he  is  illustrated  and 
made  known."*  The  Gnostics,  with  the  same 
meaning,  called  their  ^on,  "  Intellect,"  the  face 
of  God.f  To  the  same  conception  of  the  Logos, 
as  the  manifestation  of  God,  must  be  referred 
those  numerous  passages  in  which  he  is  spoken 
of  as  the  **  name  of  God,"  the  "  image  of  God," 
the  "  irradiation  "  (aTrauyaa-fui)  of  God,  the  "  vis- 
ion" (opaaiK)  of  God,  the  "visible  god,"  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Invisible,  and  as  ^the  uttered 
Logos,"  or  Discourse  of  God, 

This  last-mentioned  conception  of  the  "  uttered 
Logos  "  appears  particularly  in  the  writings  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  and  deserves  further  notice. 
The  term  "  Logos,"  it  will  be  recollected,  in  one 
of  its  primary  significations  denotes  reason,  or  that 
power  by  which  the  mind  arranges  its  ideas  in 
their  proper  relations  to  each  other.  But  when 
thus  arranged,  they  may  be  communicated  in 
words ;  and  to  ideas  thus  uttered  the  term  "  Lo- 
gos "  was  also  applied,  being  in  this  sense  equiva- 
lent in  signification  to  "  discourse."  In  the  present 
state  of  our  language,  we  have  no  term  which  an- 
swers to  **  Logos "  in  this  double  meaning.  But 
in  the  old  and  now  obsolete  use  of  the  word  **  dis- 
course  "  we  find  the  same  singular  union  of  the 
two  principal  senses  of  Logos ;  that  word  having 

*  Psdagog.  Lib.  I.  c.  7.  p.  13S. 

t  Doctrioa  Orient  \  10.    [In  Potter's  editkm  of  dement  of  Aksp 
andria,  p.  970.] 


the  word  "  Logos  "  afforded 
of  the  ffoini^  forth  of  the  I 
work  of  creation.  Considere 
ing  with  God,  it  was  desc 
within  the  mind  of  God,"  " ' 
analogous  to  reason,  or  thon 
ered  as  the  inatrumeat  of  Go 
tion,  it  was  spoken  of  as  " 
analogoas  to  words  uttered  b; 
The  Latin  Fathers,  having 
language  which,  like  Logos  in 
the  two  significations  of  Re 
were  embarrassed  in  their  ta 
hesitated  between  Ratio,  B 
course;  and  Verbvm,  Ward. 
proper  term,}  but  usage,  &oi 
we  cannot  discover,  at  last  sc 

*  Aayot  inlltiStTat. 

J  "Rationtm  Gred  Xiyar  dtcont,  qno  ' 
palUmni.  Ideoqne  j&m  in  nin  ait  uoali 
rinplieiui 
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"  Word " ;  aiid  this  has  in  consequence  been 
adopted,  in  the  theological  dialect  of  modern 
times,  as  the  proper  rendering  of  "  Logos,"  when 
used  concerning  the  Deity.  The  term,  however, 
is  wholly  inappropriate  and  unmeaning;  and  has 
served  to  confuse  still  further  a  subject  in  itself 
abundantly  perplexed. 

This  recurrence  to  the  double  meaning  of  the 
word  "  Logos,"  this  conception  of  the  hypostatized 
Logos,  or  the  Son,  as  the  uttered  discourse  or  the 
word  of  the  Father,  or  God,  is  common  throughout 
the  writings  of  the  Father^.  It  was  an  imagina- 
tion of  their  own,  not  derived  from  Philo,  who,  in 
speaking  of  the  Logos  of  God,  has  reference  only 
to  that  signification  of  the  term  in  which  it  an- 
swers to  "  reason."  If,  in  treating  this  subject, 
there  be  any  traces  in  his  >yritings  of  a  reference 
to  the  other  signification  of  the  term,  in  which  it 
answers  to  "  discourse,"  they  are,  to  say  the  least, 
few  and  doubtful.     I  think  there  are  none.*     The 


*  The  fact  has  been  remarked  by  Le  Clerc :  *'  Adi  Philonem  nbi- 
canqne  Aoyov  et  Creationis  Mandi  meminit,  videbisque  de  Sermone 
muqaam  earn  cogit&sse,  sed  Rationia  potestatem  animo  prsesentem 
habaisse.*'  Nov.  Test.  Hammondi  et  Clerici.  £d.  2da.  Tom.  I.  p.  398, 
col.  S. 

Neander,  in  the  Introdaction  to  his  History  of  the  Principal  Gnos- 
tic Sects  (Gknetische  Entwickelang  der  vomehmsten  gnostischen 
SystemCi  p.  8),  says  that  "  Philo,  in  common  with  the  Oriental  theo- 
logians and  the  Gnostics,  disting^hes  between  a  hidden,  incompre- 
hensible God,  retired  within  himself,  not  to  be  described  or  imagined, 
and  the  Manifestation  of  this  Divinity,  as  the  commencement  of  the 
work  of  creation,  and  of  the  development  of  life ;  between  Jehovah 
{6&Pjt6  Hv)  and  his  Manifestation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ag^gregate 
of  all  the  Powers  hidden  within  the  being  of  God.'*    The  meaning  of 

36 
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inc()ne[ruous  junction  of  the  idea  of  an  uttered  dis- 
course or  a  word,  and  that  of  the  hypostatized  at- 
tribute of  reason,  in  the  conception  of  the  Logos, 
is  to  be  found  developed  only  in  the  writings  of 

the  Fathers. 

Thk  confusion  of  ideas  produced  by  this  con- 
fusion of  the  meanings  of  the  word  "  liOgos"  may 
be  easily  imagined.  Abundant  illustrations  of  it 
may  be  found  in  most  histories  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  I  will  quote  only  one  passage,  a 
sullicient  specimen  perhaps,  which  I  find  adduced 
as  a  satisfactory  answer  to  an  Arian  objection,  by 
a  writer  once  of  some  note.  Dr.  William  Sherlock.* 

"  As  for  Christ's  receiving  commands  from  the 
Father,  though  this  relates  to  the  execution  of  his 
mediatory  office,  and  so  concerns  him  as  Grod  In- 
carnate, as  by  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  he  is 
the  minister  of  God's  will  and  pleasure,  yet  I  grant 
even  as  God  he  receives  commands  from -his  Fa- 
ther, but  it  is  no  otherwise  than  as  he  receives  his 
nature  from  him :  by  nature  he  is  the  Word,  the 

the  last  claasc,  I  presame,  is  the  aggrtffote  display  of  all  the  Fowen 
be/ore  hidden  within  the  heing  of  God.  Bnt  this  seems  to  me  not  an 
accurate  accoant  of  the  opinions  of  Philo  ;  and  still  less  can  I  assent 
to  what  follows.  '*  Philo  has  always  before  his  eyes  the  opposition 
between  ^ri^at  and  Xcyco-^ac,  the  former  denoting  the  existence  of 
Grod  as  retired  within  himself,  and  the  latter,  hii  being  nttered,  or 
manifested.*'  —  "  Philo  immer  vor  Aairen  hnt  den  Gegcnsats  swischen 
einein  dvaij  in  sich  selbst  seyn,  nnd  \iyta6aii  ausgesprochenf  gcoflfen- 
bart  werden."  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  Philo  nowhere  ap- 
plies the  word  Xfyta-dai  to  Grod  in  the  sense  supposed,  or  naes  oon* 
ceming  him  the  image  in  question. 
*  See  his  Vindication  of  the  Doctrin*  of  the  Trinitj,  pp.  154, 155^ 
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Wisdom,  the  Command  of  the  Father;  his  reflex 
Image,  whereby  he  produces  all  the  designs  of  his 
own  wisdom  and  counsel  into  act.  Thus  St  Aus- 
tin answered  the  Arian  objection,  that  Christ  was 
but  God's  instrument,  and  made  the  world  by 
God's  command.  *  Let  them  consider  with  what 
other  words  the  Father  commanded  his  only  Word. 
But  they  frame  to  themselves  an  imagination  of 
two  [persons]  near  one  another,  but  separated  by 
their  distinct  places,  one  commanding,  another 
obeying.  Nor  do  they  understand  that  the  Fa- 
ther's command  itself,  that  all  things  should  be 
made,  is  no  other  Word  of  the  Father,  but  that 
by  which  all  things  are  made';*  that  is,  the  sub- 
stantial Word,  and  Wisdom,  and  Command  of 
the  Father,  his  only-begotten  Son." 

It  was  from  the  shapeless,  discordant,  unintel- 
ligible speculations  which  have  been  described,  ex 
tanid  coUuvie  rerum^  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
drew  its  origin.  These  speculations  it  is  now  diffi- 
cult to  present  under  such  an  aspect  as  may  en? 
able  a  modern  reader  to  apprehend  their  character. 
But  the  doctrine  to  which  they  gave  birth  still 
subsists,  as  the  professed  faith  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Christian  world.     And  when  we  look  back 


"  *  Cogitent  qoibns  aliis  yerbis  jauerit  Pater  aoico  yerbo.  Fonnant 
enim  sibi  in  phantasmate  cordis  sni,  quasi  doos  aliquos,  etsi  jnxta 
invicem,  in  sais  tamen  locis  coostitatos,  nnnm  jubentem,  alteram 
obtemperantem.  Nee  intelligant  ipsam  jassionem  Fatris  nt  fierent 
onmla,  non  esse  nisi  yerbam  Fatris,  per  qnod  facta  sant  omnia.  — 
Aug.  contr.  Serm.  Arianomm,  lib.  nL" 


It  should  be  remarked,  h 
or  discredit  attaches  to  tl 
whom  the  doctrine  was  i 
philosophized  concerning  t 
ion  of  their  age.  Their  on) 
were  not  mser  than  their  C' 
ceeding  from  the  same  prin 
short  of  the  extravagances  i 
speculations,  likewise,  till  a 
were  obviously  considered  fc 
tei  of  philosophy  than  of  fai 
evidence  that, -before  and  < 
specolations  took  little  hold 
mon  Christians.  "  The  gre 
are  considered  as  believers,' 
u^  nothitiff  but  Jesns  Christ  a 
ing  that  the  Logos  made  fle 
Logos,  are  acquainted  with 
to  the  flesh."  * 

*  *EnpM  »i  ol  furSJ>  tiamc  tl  p, 
',  Tip  yrriittmr  trd/KO  X 


SECTION  XL 


CONCLUSION. 


In  concluding  this  argument,  I  wish  to  make  a 
few  remarks  concerning  those  general  views  of  re- 
ligion that  I  have  directly  or  indirectly  expressed, 
and  which  are  usually  connected  with  the  opinions 
I  have  maintained.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  drop  the 
singular  pronoun,  and  blend  myself  with  those, 
whoever  they  may  be,  whose  sentiments  corre- 
spond with  my  own.  I  speak  in  the  name  of  no 
party ;  I  am  responsible  for  no  opinions  which  I 
do  not  express,  and  no  man  is  responsible  for  mine; 
but  it  would  be  false  modesty,  or  presumption,  to 
regard  myself  as  standing  alone. 

We,  then,  who  reject  the  whole  system  which 
among  Protestants  has  been  denominated  <<  Ortho- 
doxy," as  a  system  of  the  most  pernicious  errors, 
are  charged  by  its  defenders  with  depriving  Chris- 
tianity of  all  its  value,  with  contemning  all  its 
peculiar  doctrines,  with  rejecting  all  but  its  name. 
What  is  it,  then,  that  we  believe  ?  and  what  is  it 
that  our  opponents  believe  ? 

Christianity,  we  believe,  has  taught  men  to 
know  God,  and  has  revealed  him  as  the  Father  of 
his  creatures.  It  has  made  known  his  infinite  per- 
fections, his  providence,  and  his  moral  government 
It  has  directed  us  to  look  up  to  Him  as  the  Being 
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on  whom  we  and  all  things  are  entirely  dependent, 
and  to  look  up  to  Him  with  perfect  confidence  and 
love.  It  has  made  known  to  us  that  we  are  to  live 
for  ever;  it  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  Man  was  a  creature  of  this  earth,  and  it 
has  raised  him  to  a  far  nobler  rank,  and  taught 
him  to  regard  himself  as  an  immortal  being,  the 
child  of  God.  It  calls  the  sinner  to  reformation 
and  hope.  It  affords  to  virtue  the  highest  possible 
sanctions.  It  gives  to  sorrow  its  best,  and  often 
its  only  consolation.  It  presents  us,  in  the  life  of 
our  great  Master,  with  an  example  of  that  moral 
perfection  which  is  to  be  the  constant  object  of  oar 
exertions.  It  has  established  the  truths  which  it 
teaches,  upon  evidence  the  most  satisfactory.  It 
is  a  most  glorious  display  of  the  benevolence  of 
the  Deity,  and  of  his  care  for  the  beings  of  this 
earth.  It  has  lifted  the  veil  which  separated  God 
from  his  creatures,  and  this  life  from  eternity. 

But  all  this,  it  seems,  is  nothing,  unless  it  also 
teach,  that  there  are  three  persons  who  constitate 
the  one  God  ;  or  at  least  that  there  is  some  three- 
fold distinction,  we  know  not  what,  in  the  Divin- 
ity ;  that  one  of  these  persons  or  distinctions  wa4 
united  in  a  most  incomprehensible  manner  to  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  so  that  the  sufferings  of 
the  latter  were  the  sufferings  of  the  former;  and 
that  it  is  only  through  these  sufferings  of  the  Son 
of  God  that  we  may  hope  for  the  mercy  of  bis 
Father.  The  religion  of  joy  and  consolation  will, 
it  is  contended,  lose  its  value,  unless  it  announce 
to  us,  that  we  are  created  under  the  wrath  and 
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curse  of  God  ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  per- 
form his  will,  unless  our  moral  natures  be  created 
anew;  and  that  this  is  a  favor  denied  to  far  the 
greater  part  of  men,  who  are  required  to  perform 
what  he  has  made  it  morally  impossible  they 
should  perform,  with  the  most  unrelenting  rigor, 
and  under  penalty  of  the  most  terrible  and  ever- 
lasting torments.  Such  doctrines  as  these  are 
represented  as  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, those  from  which  it  derives  its  value ;  and  our 
opponents  appear  to  think,  that  if  nothing  better 
was  to  be  effected  than  to  make  God  known  to 
men,  to  reveal  to  them  his  paternal  character,  to 
bring  life  and  immortality  to  light,  and  to  furnish 
the  highest  motives  to  virtue,  it  was  not  worth 
while  for  the  Deity  to  interpose  in  a  special  man- 
ner to  effect  purposes  so  unimportant 

The  doctrines  which  we  believe  to  be  established 
by  Christianity  are  doctrines  of  inestimable  value. 
The  question  of  their  truth  is  one  which  interests 
us  most  deeply.  Our  happiness  and  our  virtue  are 
at  stake  on  the  decision.  If  they  are  not  true,  we 
are  miserable  indeed.  The  brute,  satisfied  with 
the  enjoyments  of  the  present  day,  has  a  preferable 
tenure  of  existence  to  that  of  man,  if  they  are  both 
to  perish  together.  But  if  these  doctrines  are  true, 
there  is  a  prospect  displayed  before  us  inconceiv- 
ably glorious  and  delightful.  They  are  truths 
which  it  was  worthv  of  God  to  teach.  Look 
again  at  the  doctrines  which  we  are  opposing. 
Are  these  doctrines  of  any  importance  or  value? 
Is  it  important  to  our  virtue  and  happiness,  that 


there  should  be  a  tfanefold  diitinedoo  In  tin  IN- 
vine  Nature ;  or  that  th«  men^  of  God  \^iieh  u 
extended  toward  as  ■bonld  have  been  rvmoBABED 
with  the  blood  of  bis  Son  f  Is  it  donnble  for  as 
to  be  satisfied  that  oar  natores  am  so  depraved, 
that,  till  they  are  changed  bj  the  aet  of  God,  we 
can  do  nothing  to  please  himf  Ezandoe  the 
creeds  of  what  is  calle^  Oitfaodoxjr;  and  read  ibe 
Bammary  of  obligations  wbloh  Hieae  cneda  teoiA 
us  that  we  lie  nnder  to  God  as  oar  Makmm.  What 
obligations  wonld  be  dae  from  his  cteatiuM  to  a 
being  who  had  funned  tbera  nndtt  Us  **  difl[d«as- 
are  and  cunie,"  made  th«n  "bond-claTes  to  Satan,* 
and  "justly  liablb" — tiw-abanidi^is  ai  gioM 
as  the  impiety — *■&>  all  ponisbments  in  this  woild, 
and  in  that  which  is  to  oome."  With  "oiiat  feel- 
inga  might  snch  oreatens  tmwhT  legud  Hieir 
Maker  ?  What  is  the  ehaiaotCT  whioh  thej  onmld 
have  a  right  to  ascsibe  to  hira  T  It  woidd  bfe 
mockery  to  ask,  if  it  be  desirable  that  tins  dooUita 
shonld  be  izue;  or  if  Chnstiaai^  would  lose  Ha 
valae,  ^onld  it  ^ipear  tint  it  taiqifat  ao  soofa  «lo» 
trine. 

It  is  because  we  haTO  a  staoog  conTfaitfoB  of  lb* 
inestimable  importama  of  tbob  aBuBioir  ta-  tan 
man  virtne  and  happiness,  and  tfaeiiefaia  4t^n  t* 
promote  its  infloenoei  that  wa  wish  man  -to  faHMf 
and  believe  that  these  are  net  tbo 'doetaiDaa^^tf 
Cbriatianity.  It  is  because  God  onght  to 
object  of  onr  perfbot  veneration  and  love,  that  we 
revolt  at  doctrines  which  confound  and  darken  our 
ideas  of  bis  naton,  which  represent  one  peftion  in 
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the  Deity  as  exacting,  and  another  as  submitting 
to,  the  punishment  of  our  offences;  and  at  other 
doctrines  far  worse  than  these,  which,  if  it  were 
possible  for  them  to  have  their  full  influence  upon 
the  mind,  would  make  God  an  object  of  utter 
horror  and  detestation;  We  believe  that  the  great 
truths  of  religion  taught  by  Christianity  are  the 
foundation  of  public  and  private  happiness,  of  the 
good  order  of  well-regulated  society,  of  purity  of 
morals,  of  our  domestic  enjoyments,  of  all  that  is 
most  generous  and  most  disinterested  in  the  hu- 
man character,  of  all  those  qualities  which  endear 
man  to  man ;  that  they  make  life  cheerful,  and  rec- 
oncile us  to  death  ;  and  that  it  is  on  these  that  the 
character  must  be  formed  which  will  fit  us  for 
heaven ;  —  and  it  is  therefore  that  we  wish  them 
to  be  presented  to  men  such  as  they  really  are,  free 
from  the  gross  errors  which  human  folly  and  per- 
versity have  connected  with  them, — errors  that  have 
prevented  their  reception,  and  essentially  counter- 
acted their  influence. 

Especially  at  the  present  time,  when,  through 
the  discredit  and  odium  cast  upon  Christianity  by 
the  false  systems  that  have  assumed  its  name,  its 
power  has  been  annihilated  through  a  great  part 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  it  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded by  a  very  large  portion  of  the  educated 
classes  of  society  as  an  obsolete  superstition,  the 
call  is  most  imperative  upon  those  to  whom  the 
welfare  of  their  fellow-men  is  an  object  of  concern, 
to  use  all  means  at  their  command  to  re-establish 
its  true  character.     If  they  are  indeed  engaged  in 


any  ot  tluise  false  systems 
name  is  at  llie  present  dai 
If  the  doctrines  agiiitist  i\ 
false,  then  the  worst  enemj 
who  asserts  them  to  have  be 

In  concluding  this  work, 
myself  personally,  were  it  oc 
every  reader  naturally  feels  ■ 
motives  of  one  who  address 
tant  topic  of  practical  iaten 
a  great  degree,  from  the  coi 
world,  and  independent  of 
man's  favor,  there  is,  perhap 
nal  to  whom  it  can  be  a  mati 
oern  what  opinions  others  mi 
suppose,  that,  if  literary  fan 
should  have  sought  it  by  sue 
iu  which  I  have  engaged.  B 
have  no  prejudices  in  favor  o 
mach  indifference  and  much  < 
mast  be  overcome,  before  I  c 
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and  most  justly  valued  frictid,  aud  have  continued 
it  with  sickness  and  death  around  ine.  I  have 
been  writing,  as  it  were,  on  the  tomhsstones  of 
thos-*^  who  were  most  dear  to  me,  with  feelings 
of  the  chnraeter,  purposes,  and  duties  of  life  which 
my  own  death-bed  will  not  strengthen.  I  may, 
then,  claim  at  least  that  share  of  unsuspicious  at- 
tention to  which  every  one  is  entitled  who  cannot 
be  su|)posed  to  have  any  other  motive  in  main- 
taining his  opinions,  than  a  very  serious,  earnest, 
and  enduring  conviction  of  their  truth  and  impor- 
tance. 
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NOTE    A. 


(See  p.  251.) 
EXPLANATION  OF  JOHN  Ti.  61,  6i/ 

"  Does  this  give  you  offence  ?  What,  then,  if 
you  should  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascending  where 
he  was  before  ?  " 

In  these  and  the  following  words,  Jesus  is  re- 
marking upon,  and  in  part  explaining,  what  he  has 
before  said.  The  purport  of  the  words  is  this : 
Does  it  offend  you  that  I  speak  of  my  death  ? 
Would  your  offence  continue,  should  you  see  me 
after  my  death  ascending  to  heaven  ? 

It  may  be  that  Jesus  here  referred  to  his  ascen- 
sion from  earth  and  disappearance  from  the  view 
of  his  disciples.  But  if  he  did  so,  that  miracle 
was,  I  conceive,  present  to  his  mind  only  as  a 
proof  and  visible  emblem  of  what  he  principally 
intended  in  his  words.  What  he  principally  in- 
tended was  his  return  to  God  from  whom  he  came, 
after  passing  through  his  sufferings  and  death. 

*  Fiona  Mr.  Norton's  Notes  oo  the  Gospels. 
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There  U  no  portion  of  sf 
iialcd  as  heaven  on  accoui 
liar  habitalion.  "  To  be 
with  God,"  does  not  denot 
ticnlBr  place,  "  To  descei 
come  from  God,"  does  not 
in  any  particular  place, 
expressions  is  to  take  war 
in  their  literal  meaning. 

"  Enoch  walked  wUh  Qc 
vp  to  God  " ;  —  "  The  sjA 
who  gave  it " ;  —  "  Draw  * 
kaa  departed  from  me  " ;  - 
Jrom  me";  —  "God  will  I 
hemien";  —  "Look  downfr 
**  The  LfOrd's  throne  itmhei 
I  Ml  heaven  but  thee  ?  "  — 
you  "  ;  —  "I  (the  Lord)  tei 
of  Israel " ;  —  "  Let  us  reft 
and  he  will  come  to  qb." 
in  numberless  others  of  a  si 
how  the  imperfection  of  hui 
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The  expressions  above  quoted  are  from  the  Old 
Testament,  but  they  are  such  as  are  familiarly  used 
in  popular  language  at  the  present  day.  We  do 
Dot  find  among  them  those  harsher  figures  and 
ruder  conceptions  which  elsewhere  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

In  John's  own  writings,  and  particularly  in  his 
reports  of  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  there  is  much 
language  of  a  similar  kind.  '^  There  was  a  man 
[John]  sent  from  God  " ;  —  "  The  only  Son  who 
is  on  the  bosom  of  the  Father " ;  —  "  Ye  will  see 
heaven  opened,  and  the  angels  of  Grod  ascending 
and  descending  to  the  Son  of  Man  "  ;  —  "  The  Son 
of  Man  who  is  in  heaven  " ;  —  "  The  Father  has  not 
left  me  alone  " ;  —  "I  spesJc  what  I  have  seen  vnth 
my  Father "  ;  —  "I  speak  to  the  world  what  I  have 
heard  from  Him  "  ;  — "  There  are  many  rooms  in 
my  Father's  house ;  I  am  going  that  I  may  prepare 
a  place  for  you " ;  —  ^^  He  who  has  seen  me  has 
seen  the  Father " ;  — "  Whoever  loves  me  will 
obey  my  words;  and  my  Father  will  love  him, 
and  we  will  come  to  him,  and  make  our  abode  with 
him  " ;  —  "I  came  from  the  Father  into  the  world ; 
now  I  am  leaving  the  world,  and  going  to  the 
Father.'.' 

As  the  conceptions  which  we  finite  beings  form 
o^the  Infinite  Being  must  be  inadequate  and  im- 
perfect, so  a  great  part  of  our  language  concerning 
him  is  necessarily  inadequate  and  imperfect,  and 
naturally  assumes  a  figurative  character.  Such,  of 
course,  is  particularly  the  case  with  popular  lan- 
guage.   This  is  full  of  modes  of  speech  addressed 
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of  tiii'se  figures  we  pick  out  c 
perhiipa,  by  being  pnrticiilat 
inodfs  of  expression,  and  im| 
literal  meaning  of  the  words, 
possible,  but  some  imaginary 
which  19  too  obscaie  to  oflend 
obvious  absurdity. 

Onr  Lord,  in  the  passage 
he  speaks  of  descending  from 
language  to  the  conception  of  t 
was  the  peculiar  abode  of  O 
receive  this  conception  as  tm 
not  understand  the  words  in  tt 

It  may  be  thought,  howevf 
himself  to  have  descended  & 
tended  as  an  affirmation  of  1 
that  by  "  heaven "  is  meant 
where  beings  of  a  bigher  ordi 
By  "  heaven  "  I  conceive  that, 
of  the  word,  we  mean  that  fiit 
nesB  on  which  the  good  will  ei 
in  which,  as  we  have  no  leei 
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who  have  been  connected  on  earth  may  be  near 
each  other.  But  there  is  no  rational  foundation 
for  the  opinion,  that  those  beings  who  are  of  a 
higher  order  than  man  exist  within  the  limits  of 
a  certain  definite  portion  of  space  which  is  to  be 
called  heaven. 

Nor  would  our  Lord's  supposed  declaration  of 
his  having  been  a  pre-existent  spirit,  an  angel,  or 
an  archangel,  or  some  being  of  a  still  higher  order, 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  occasion  and  purpose 
of  his  discourse.  It  could  have  tended  only  to  be- 
wilder the  minds  of  hearers  who,  without  this  new 
difficulty  put  before  them,  were  aheady  confounded 
by  his  actions.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the 
discourse  was  the  necessity  of  repressing  and  de- 
stroying, as  far  as  might  be,  the  worldly  passions 
and  expectations  of  the  Jews  arising  from  their 
false  notions  of  the  temporal  reign  of  the  Messiah. 
Its  purpose  was  to  direct  their  thoughts  to  the  true 
grounds  of  his  authority,  not  as  a  warrior  and 
earthly  king,  but  as  a  teacher  sent  from  God  and 
speaking  in  God's  name  ;  —  to  the  character  neces- 
sary in  his  followers,  who  were  not  to  be  bold 
partisans  of  a  temporal  prince,  but  to  do  the  works 
which  God  required  ;  —  to  the  blessings  which 
would  be  conferred  upon  them,  not  such  as  might 
be  looked  for  from  a  triumphant  leader,  but  eternal 
life  ;  —  and  to  the  means  by  which  this  blessedness 
was  to  be  procured  for  his  followers,  not  by  his 
success  as  a  conqueror,  but  by  his  sufferings  and 
bloody  death. 

Among  these  thoughts  there  could  be  no  pro* 
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priety  in  his  introducing  the  supposed  doctnne 
that  he  himself  was  a  pre-existent  being.  On  the 
contrary,  here,  as  in  his  other  discourses,  he  keeps 
himself  individually  out  of  view.  He  is  to  be 
obeyed,  not  because  he  is  a  being  in  his  own 
nature  far  superior  to  man,  but  because  he  is  the 
minister  of  God.  He  speaks  of  no  authority  de- 
rived from  what  he  was  in  himself,  but  of  the 
authority  conferred  on  him  by  Grod. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  even  the  Jews  so  mis- 
took or  perverted  his  meaning  as  to  put  a  literal 
sense  upon  his  words.  When  he  told  them  that 
he  was  "  the  true  bread  from  heaven,"  "  the  bread 
of  life,"  "  the  bread  of  God  which  was  descending 
from  heaven  and  giving  life  to  the  world,"  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Jews  or  any  other  hearers  not  to 
recognize  that  all  these  expressions  were  figurative, 
and  especially,  that  by  "  descending  from  heaven," 
as  used  concerning  the  bread  of  God,  could  be 
meant  nothing  more  than  ''coming  from  Grod." 
The  turns  of  expression  here  employed  are  meta- 
phors borrowed  from  the  account  given  in  the 
Psalms  of  the  manna,  as  bread  rained  from  heaven 
(the  visible  heavens)  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the 
Israelites.  (See  Psalm  Ixxviii.  23-26.)  We  can- 
not reasonably  suppose  4;hat  the  Jews  imagined 
our  Lord  to  affirm  that  he  had  descended  from 
the  visible  heavens  in  a  bodily  shape,  or  thought 
of  his  claiming  to  be  a  pre-existent  spuit,  coming 
from  those  abodes  of  the  blessed  which  we  caU 
heaven. 
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As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  expressions 
"  to  come  from  Grod ''  and  "  to  descend  from  heav- 
en" are  synonymous.  (See  John  iii.  2,  13,  31.) 
They  both  denote  the  appearing  among  men  as  a 
minister  of  God  miraculously  authorized  by  him. 
"  To  go  to  heaven "  and  "  to  go  to  God "  are  at 
the  present  day  perfectly  familiar  expressions,  but 
equally  figurative  with  those  on  which  we  are 
remarking.  They  mean,  to  pass  from  this  life  to 
a  higher  state  of  existence,  in  which  Grod  will  con- 
fer new  happiness  on  the  good. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  speaking  of  himself  as  having  descended  from 
heaven,  the  meaning  of  our  Lord  is  the  same  as 
when  in  this  discourse  he  repeatedly  designates 
himself  as  "  him  whom  God  has  sent,^^  ''  I  have 
descended  from  heaven^  not  to  do  my  own  will,  but 
the  will  of  Him  who  sent  me."  (Verse  38  ;  com- 
pare vv.  29,  39,  40,  44,  46,  57.) 

•  -   •  •  •  • 

Thus  far,  in  explaining  the  metaphor  by  which 
Jesus  represents  himself  as  the  bread  descending 
from  heaven,  we  find  nothing  which  is  not  analo- 
gous to  our  own  forms  of  expression.  But  in  the 
words  particularly  under  consideration  a  figure  oc- 
curs, which,  though  it  is  used  by  writers  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  other  ancient  writ- 
ers, Christian  and  Jewish,  has  not  found  a  place 
among  our  modes  of  speech.  It  is  connected  with 
less  philosophical  conceptions  of  God  than  those 
which  Christianity  has  taught  us  to  entertain.  In 
the  use  of  this  figure,  events  and  persons  and  states 
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of  being,  which  it  is  intended  to  refer  in  the  strong- 
est manner  to  the  appointment  of  Grod,  and  to  rep- 
resent him  as  having  especially  predestined,  are 
spoken  of  as  having  a  proper  existence  while  yet 
existing  only  in  his  foreknowledge  and  purpose.  I 
have  elsewhere  explained  the  design  of  this  figore, 
and  given  many  examples  of  it.  See  the  notes  on 
John  xvii.  5  and  viii.  58.*  It  is  one  which  occurs 
repeatedly  in  the  language  of  our  Lord,  as  his 
language  is  reported  by  John ;  as  when  he  says, 
"  And  now,  Father !  glorify  me  with  thyself,  giv- 
ing me  that  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  wasJ^  *'  Thou  didst  love  me  before  the  fotm- 
dalion  of  the  worUL^^  (Ch.  xviL  5,  24.)  In  like 
manner,  his  being  and  office  being  predetermined 
by  Grod  before  the  world  was,  he  here  speaks  of 
himself  as  having  existed  with  Grod  before  his  ap- 
pearance on  earth. 


•  [See  befoie,  pp.  S85 -S46.J 


NOTE    B. 
(See  p.  284.) 

ON  THE  EXPECTATIONS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  CON- 
CERNING  THE  VISIBLE  RETURN  OF  THEIR  MAS- 
TER TO  EARTH. 

The  language  of  our  Saviour  respecting  his  fu- 
tnre  coming  was,  I  believe,  more  or  less  misundei^ 
stood  by  some  or  all  of  the  Apostles,  during  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  their  ministry.  They  looked  for- 
ward, with  more  or  less  confidence,  to  a  personal 
and  visible  return  of  Christ  to  earth  at  no  distant 
period.  The  first  coming  of  the  Messiah  had  been 
so  wholly  unlike  what  their  countrymen  had  uni- 
versally anticipated,  that,  when  he  spoke  of  a  future 
coming  while  the  existing  generation  was  still  liv- 
ing, they  transferred  to  this  some  of  the  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  long  entertained  respecting 
his  appearance  and  kingdom.  It  is  necessary  to 
attend  to  this  fact  in  connection  with  the  explana- 
tion which  has  been  given  of  the  language  of 
Christ.  The  evidence  of  it  may  appear  from  what 
follows. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  John's  Gospel  we  have  the 
following  narrative:*  ^^ Peter,  turning  round,  cast 

*  John  ui.  20-^89. 
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his  eyes  on  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  who 
was  in  the  company,  —  the  same  who  at  the  sup- 
per was  lying  at  the  breast  of  Jesus,  and  said  to 
him,  Master,  who  is  he  that  will  betray  you?  — 
Peter,  seeing  this  disciple,  said  to  Jesus,  Master, 
and  how  will  it  be  with  him?  Jesus  answered 
him,  If  it  be  my  will  that  he  remain  till  I  come, 
what  does  it  concern  you  ?  Be  you  my  follower. 
Hence  spread  that  report  among  the  brothers,  that 
this  disciple  was  not  to  die  ;  though  Jesus  did  not 
say  to  him  that  he  would  not  die  ;  but,  If  it  be  my 
will  that  he  remain  till  I  come,  what  does  it  con- 
cern you  ?  " 

It  was  a  belief  among  the  Jews,  as  we  have  good 
reason  to  suppose,  that  the  lives  of  those  saints 
who  might  be  on  earth  when  the  Messiah  should 
appear  would  be  prolonged  through  his  reign  to 
the  termination  of  all  things,'  This  expectation,  it 
would  seem  from  the  passage  quoted,  was  now 
entertained  by  the  disciples  concerning  the  future 
coming  of  Christ. 

One  of  the  most  cherished  hopes  of  the  Jews 
was,  that  the  Messiah  would  restore  the  kingdom 
to  Israel ;  that  he  would  raise  the  nation  to  even 
far  greater  power  and  splendor  than  they  believed 
it  to  have  enjoyed  during  the  days  of  David  and 
Solomon.  Similar  expectations  were  entertained 
by  the  disciples  of  Christ  till  after  his  death.  The 
two  who  journeyed  with  him  to  Emmaus  after  his 
resurrection  said,  ^  We  were  hoping  that  it  was  he 

*  See  Pooock's  Notn  MiiceHMiew  in  HAiaum.  Fonui  lioili. 
Wofkf,  I.  177,  178. 
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who  was  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel."  *  The  last 
qnestion  which  his  Apostles  proposed  to  him  was, 
**  Lord,  wilt  thou  now  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel  ?  "  The  false  expectation  implied  in  these 
words,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  not  corrected  by 
our  Saviour.  He  only  answered,  "It  is  not  for 
you  to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons  which  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Father  alone."  f  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Apostles  shows  that  they  had  at  the 
time  no  correct  understanding  of  his  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  destruction,  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  and 
that  their  minds  still  dwelt  on  the  ancient  hopes 
of  their  countrymen. 

The  later  Jews  have  supposed,  that  at  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah  the  saints  who  are  dead  will  be 
raised  from  their  graves  to  partake  the  glories  of 
his  kingdom.^  It  is  probable  that  this  is  a  tradi- 
tionary belief,  and  that  a  similar  supposition  was 
entertained  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ.  If 
so,  it  may  have  served  in  part  as  a  foundation  for 
the  following  striking  and  eloquent  passage,  in 
which  St  Paul  expresses  to  the  Thessalonians  his 
expectation  of  the  near  return  of  our  Saviour  to 
earth.§ 

"I  would  have  you  understand,  brothers,  con- 
cerning those  who  have  fallen  asleep,  that  you  may 
not  sorrow  like  other  men  who  have  no  hope.     For 

*  Lake  zxir.  SI.  t  Acts  i.  6,  7. 

X  See  Fooock's  dmertetion,  *'  In  quo  mnm  Jadsonim  de  resnr^ 
leetione  mortnoram  sententiA  expendnntnr/'  one  of  his  Not0  Afii> 
edlaiHWft  upon  the  Porta  Moiis.    Woria,  L  169,  seqq. 

S  1  These,  iv.  IS- 18. 
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as  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  so 
also  will  God,  through  Jesus,  bring  again  with  him 
those  who  have  fallen  asleep.  For  this  we  say  to 
you,  brothers,  as  teachers  from  Grod,  that  we  who 
are  hving,  we  who  are  left  till  the  coming  of  the 
Lord,*  shall  not  anticipate  those  who  have  fallen 
asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself  will  descend  from 
heaven,  with  a' summons  given  by  an  archangel 
sounding  the  trump  of  God;  and  they  who  have 
died  in  Christ  will  arise  first.  Then  we  who  are 
living,  we  who  are  left,  shall  be  borne  up  with  them 
into  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ;  and  so 
shall  we  be  ever  with  the  Lord.  So  then  comfort 
one  another  with  these  words." 

The  Thessalonians,  it  is  evident  from  both  of  the 
Epistles  addressed  to  them,  were  looking  for  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  as  an  event  not  distant 
This  expectation  they  would  hardly  have  enter- 
tained so  strongly  as  they  appear  to  have  done, 
had  it  not  been  countenanced  by  St.  Paul,  through 
whom  they  had  just  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
Anticipating  that  our  Saviour  was  about  to  come 
in  person  to  establish  his  kingdom  and  reward  his 
followers,  they  feared,  it  seems,  that  their  friends 
who  had  died  might  not  share  in  the  glories  and 
blessings  to  be  then  enjoyed  by  those  Christians 
who  might  be  living.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Apostle  to  remove  this  apprehension. 

*  It  is  thus  that  the  words,  ^luils  ol  (Awns^  ol  m^ciir^MpM 
tU  ri^  waftovauv  mov  Kvpimtj  ihonld  be  rendered.  St  Fenl  speaks 
of  those  who  are  aliTe,  those  who  are  left  till  the  oomlng  of  the  Lod^ 
In  contradistinction  ftx>m  those  who  haye  fidlen  asleep. 
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Bat  if  we  rightly  understand  the  passage,  the 
conceptions  of  the  Apostle  respecting  our  Lord's 
future  coming  were  erroneous.  Undoubtedly  it  ap- 
pears that  they  were  so.  But  to  what  does  the 
error  amount  ?  Does  it  affect  any  important  doc- 
trine of  religion  ?  What  is  the  essential  £ELct  here 
expressed,  concerning  the  circumstances  of  which 
St.  Paul  had  fallen  into  a  mistake,  in  consequence 
of  the  previous  opinions  of  his  countrymen?  The 
essential  doctrine  —  all  that  can  properly  be  called 
a  truth  of  religion  —  is  this,  that,  whether  the  fot 
lowers  of  Christ  live  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  on 
earth,  their  future  happiness  is  equally  secure.  The 
dead  and  the  living  are  equally  the  care  of  Grod ; 
and  the  time  is  coming  when  they  will  all  meet 
together  where  their  Master  has  gone  before. 

That  St.  Paul  had  in  view  that  figurative  lan- 
guage in  which  our  Saviour  was,  as  I  believe,  sup- 
posed to  have  predicted  his  future  personal  coming, 
appears  from  the  words  immediately  following  those 
just  quoted.  The  Apostle  adopts  the  thoughts  and 
expressions  which  the  Evangelists  represent  Christ 
as  having  used. 

^  But  concerning  the  times  and  the  seasons, 
brothers,  there  is  no  need  that  I  should  write  to 
you.  For  you  yourselves  know  well,  that  the  day 
of  the  Lord  is  coming  as  a  thief  in  the  night*     For 


*  Compare  liatthew  xxiv.  43,  44.  *"  But  this  yoo  know,  that  if 
the  master  of  a  honse  is  aware  at  what  honr  a  thief  is  oomiog,  he  is 
awake,  and  suffers  not  his  house  to  be  broken  into.  So  then  be  jon 
always  ready ;  for  in  an  honr  in  which  yon  do  not  expect  him,  the 
Son  of  Man  wiU  come." 


we  arc  not  of  thn 
nw  not  slc<;p,  then, 
soIht."  I 

With  their  expect 
dom,  the  Jews  had  co 
throw  and  deatnictio 
belief  we  find  expresn 
Epistle  to  the  Theasa 
the  First,)  in  which  1 
hope  that  Christ  was 
peneontion  by  the  dea 

"  ^®  S'Ty  in  y*"ii 
of  yottr  constancy  and 
Mentions,  and  the  al 
which  afford  a  pledgi 
God,  by  which  yon  ' 
the  Idngdom  of  God,  I 
Since  it  will  be  jnst  i 
in  retnm  who  are  affli 
wbo  are  afflicted  rest  f 
■hall  be  manifested  fr 
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penalty  of  everlasting  destruction,  inflicted  by  the 
glorious  power  of  the  Lord  himself,  when  he  shall 
come  in  that  day  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and 
honored  in  all  believers."  • 

But  the  Thessalonians,  it  appears,  had  been 
strongly  excited  by  the  expectation  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord.  They  were  regarding  it  as  an  event 
close  at  hand.  St  Paul,  in  consequence,  though 
he  himself  anticipated  it  as  not  very  distant,  re- 
minds them,  in  order  to  allay  the  feverish  state  of 
feeling  in  which  they  seem  to  have  been,  that  he 
bad  in  a  previous  conversation  with  them  pointed 
out  a  certain  event  by  which  it  was  to  be  preceded, 
and  which  had  not  yet  taken  place.  This  event  I- 
suppose  to  have  been  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Romans ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  a  full  explanation 
of  the  obscure  passage  to  which  I  refer.f 

We  have  seen  that  St.  Paul,  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
was  looking  forward  to  a  resurrection  of  those 
Christisms  who  had  died,  which  should  take  place 
at  the  coming  of  Christ;  and  that  he  regarded 
himself  and  those  whom  he  addressed  as  individ- 
uals who  might  be  living  at  the  time  of  that  event 
The  same  anticipations  appear  in  his  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.     He  says :  — 

''  Through  the  Messiah  all  will  be  made  alive. 
But  each  in  his  proper  order;  Christ  the  first  firuits ; 
next,  they  who  are  Christ's,  at  his  coming. 


*  S  Then.  L  4-10.  t  S  Then.  ch.  ii. 
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"  Brothers,  I  tell  you  a  new  truth.  We  shall  not 
indeed  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed  ;  in  a 
moment^  in  the  glance  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump ; 
—  for  the  trump  will  sound,  and  the  dead  will  be 
raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed."* 

St  Paul  elsewhere  in  his  Epistles  refers,  I  think, 
to  the  expected  personal  appearance  of  his  Master ; 
as,  when  addressing  the  Ck>rinthians,  some  of  whom 
were  disposed  to  an  unfriendly  judgment  concern- 
ing him,  he  says :  ^  Judge  nothing  before  the  time, 
till  the  Lord  come,  who  will  bring  to  light  what  is 
hidden  in  darkness,  and  make  manifest  the  pur- 
poses of  men^s  hearts ;  and  then  every  one's  praise 
will  be  from  Grod."  f 

Thus  also  he  exhorts  the  Romans  to  obey  the 
precepts  he  had  given  them,  ^  understanding  the 
time  ;  for  the  hour,"  he  says,  *^  has  come  for  us  to 
awake  from  sleep ;  for  now  is  our  deliverance  nearer 
than  when  we  became  believers.  The  night  is  far 
spent,  the  day  is  at  hand."  % 

To  the  Philippians  (iv.  5)  he  says,  *^  The  Lord  is 
at  hand,"  apparently  in  the  same  sense  in  which  in 
the  Epistle  of  James  (v.  8)  it  is  said,  ^^  The  coming 
of  the  Lord  is  at  hand." 

He  tells  the  Corinthians :  '^  I  ever  thank  my  Grod 
for  you,  on  account  of  the  favor  of  Ghxl  bestowed 
upon  you  through  Christ  Jesus  ;  for  you  have  been 
enriched  by  him  with  all  instruction  and  all  knowl- 
edge, the  doctrine  of  Christ  having  been  firmly  es- 
tablished among  you,  so  that  you  are  poor  in  no 

•  Ch.  XT.  S8,  S4,  51,  52.  f  1  Cor.  It.  ft. 

I  Bomaiis  ziii.  11,  IS. 
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blessing,  whilst  waiting  for  the  manifestation  of 
onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  God  also  will  preserve 
you  steadfast  to  the  end,  so  that  you  may  be  with- 
out blame  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."* 

To  the  Philippians  (i.  6)  he  expresses  his  confi- 
dence, that  ^he  among  them  who  has  begun  a  good 
work  will  go  on  to  perfect  it  till  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

We  will  now  take  notice  of  a  single  passage  in 
the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.  It  has  been  expected 
by  the  later  Jews  that  the  coming  of  the  Antichrist, 
or  of  the  Anti- Messiah,  would  precede  that  of  the 
Messiah.  The  same  notion  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and 
to  be  referred  to  by  St  John  in  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

^'  Children,  it  is  the  last  hour ;  and  as  you  have 
heard  that  the  Antichrist  is  coming,  so  there  are 
now  many  antichrists,  whence  we  know  that  it  is 
the  last  hour."f 

There  is  so  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Sec- 
ond Epistle  ascribed  to  St.  Peter  was  written  by 
him,  that  it  is  not  to  be  quoted  as  evidence  of  his 
opinions.  But  in  bis  First  Epistle  (as  it  is  called), 
that  is,  probably,  in  the  only  writing  of  his  which 
remains,  he  says :  ^^  The  end  of  all  things  draws 
near.     Be  sober,  therefore,  and  watch  and  pray."  J 

"  Encourage  one  another,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ^^  and  so  much  the  more, 
because  you  see  the  day  is  approaching."  § 

*  1  Cor.  i.  4-8.  t  1  John  it  18. 

t  Ch.  !▼.  7.  S  Ch.  z.  25. 
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I  do  not  refer  to  the  Apocalypse  as  the  work  of 
St  John,  for  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  so.  But  as  it 
was  written  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first,  or  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century,  it  affords  evidence 
of  the  opinions  of  those  who  were  disciples  of  the 
Apostles.  I  regard  it  as  the  production  of  some 
early  Jewish  Christian,  whose  imagination  was 
highly  excited  by  the  expected  coming  of  Christ 
It  does  not,  I  think,  appear  that  he  himself  intended 
to  assume  the  character  of  the  Apostle  John,  or  that 
there  is  ground  for  charging  him  with  any  fraudu- 
lent design.  His  work,  notwithstanding  the  imper- 
fection of  its  language,  is  in  a  high  strain  of  poetry. 
The  mind  of  the  writer  was  borne  away  by  his  sub- 
ject. He  intended,  as  I  conceive,  that  his  visions 
should  be  understood  as  imaginary  only,  like  those 
of  another  work  of  about  the  same  age,  the  Shep- 
herd of  Hermas,  or,  to  take  a  more  familiar  exam- 
ple, like  those  of  Bunyan.  The  conviction  was 
strong  upon  him,  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
was  near  at  hand;  and  the  object  of  his  work, 
which  in  modern  times  has  been  so  ill  understood, 
was,  I  believe,  to  describe  the  events  by  which,  ao 
cording  to  the  belief  of  his  age,  or  his  own  particu- 
lar belief,  it  was  to  be  preceded,  accompanied,  and 
followed.  In  the  very  commencement  of  his  work, 
he  professes  that  it  relates  to  events  soon  to  occur; 
exhorting  his  readers  to  attend  to  what  is  written, 
*'  because  the  time  is  near."  His  words  are  thus 
rendered  in  the  Common  Version :  — 

*^  I'he  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  Grod 
gave  unto  him,  to  show  unto  his  servants  ikbngt 
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which  must  shortly  come  to  pass ;  and  he  sent  and 

rignified  it  by  his  angel  to  his  servant  John 

Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear,  the 
words  of  this  prophecy,  and  keep  those  things 
which  are  written  therein  ;  for  the  time  is  <U  hand.'^ 

The  words,  as  thus  translated,  show,  I  think,  that 
those  expositions  of  the  book  are  erroneous,  which 
snppose  it  to  contain  a  prophecy  of  events  concern- 
ing the  Christian  Church,  extending  to  our  own 
time  and  beyond,  some  of  the  most  important  not 
having  yet  taken  place.  Whatever  the  "v^nriter  an- 
ticipated was,  as  he  believed,  shortly  to  come  to 
pass.  But  I*8uppo8e  that  the  words  contain  a 
much  clearer  indication  of  his  subject,  and  that 
the  first  verse  should  be  thus  rendered :  — 

"  The  Manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God 
has  granted  him  to  show  forth  to  his  servants, — 
what  must  shortly  come  to  pass  ;  which  he  has  sig- 
nified, sending  by  his  angel  to  his  servant  John." 

The  near  coming  of  the  Liord  is  several  times 
referred  to  in  the  work  in  express  terms.  In  the 
seventh  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  the  language 
which  our  Saviour  used  when  he  figuratively  spoke 
of  his  coming  to  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  is  quoted  by  the  writer :  "  Lo !  he  is  com- 
ing in  clouds,  and  every  eye  will  see  him,  and  they 
who  pierced  him ;  and  all  the  tribes  of  the  land 
will  lament."  •  There  are  elsewhere  similar  refer- 
ences to  the  words  of  Christ.  And  the  book  con- 
cludes, as  it  began,  with  a  declaration,  that  the 

*  Compare  Matthew  xxIt.  SO. 
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events  anticipated  in  it  were  near  at  hand ;  and  an 
explicit  indication  that  the  main  event  expected 
was  the  coming  of  Christ  ^'  And  the  angel  said 
to  me,  Seal  not  up  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of 

this  book ;  for  the  time  is  near Lo !  I  am 

coming  quickly  to  bring  retribution  with  me,  to 

give  to  every  man  according  to  his  works. 

He  who  testifies  these  things  says,  Sorely  I  am 
coming  quickly.     Amen !    Come,  Lord  Jesus ! " 

The  principal  source  of  illustration  for  this  book 
is  to  be  found  in  the  language  and  conceptions  of 
the  later  Jews,  especially  their  conceptions  of  events 
connected  with  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  It  is 
from  the  neglect  of  this  means  of  illustration,  and 
from  the  erroneous  notions  respecting  the  character 
of  the  work  as,  properly  speaking,  prophetical,  that 
the  imaginations  of  most  modem  expositors  have 
been  so  bewildered  in  its  study.  The  coincidence 
between  many  of  the  conceptions  of  the  later  Jews, 
and  those  expressed  by  the  author  of  the  Apoca* 
lypse,  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  former  are  tradi- 
tionary, and  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ 

Though  the  Second  Epistle  ascribed  to  Peter 
cannot  be  quoted  in  evidence  of  the  opinions  of 
that  Apostle,  it  affords  proof  of  a  state  of  opinion 
and  feeling  existing  among  Christians  at  some 
period  during  the  first  two  centuries.  The  writer 
says  (iiL  3-13):  <<Be  aware  of  this,  that  in  the 
last  days  scoffers  will  arise,  following  their  own 
lusts,  and  saying,  Where  is  his  promised  ooming  ? 
For  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  oontinoe 
as  they  were  since  the  beginning  of  the  eveation. 
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Bat  they  wilfully  forget,  that  of  old  by  the  word 
of  Qod  there  were  heavens,  and  an  earth  rising  out 
of  the  water,  and  surrounded  by  water,  which 
things  being  so,  the  world  then  existing  was  de* 
stroyed,  being  inundated  by  water ;  but  the  pres* 
ent  heavens  and  the  present  earth  are  by  his  word 
reserved  for  fire,  being  kept  for  a  day  when  the 
impious  will  be  judged  and  destroyed.  Forget  not 
this  one  thing,  beloved,  that  a  day  with  the  Lord 
is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  a 
day.  The  Lord  is  not  tardy  in  performing  his 
promise  (as  some  think  him  tardy),  but  is  patient 
toward  us,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but 
that  all  should  attain  reformation.  But  the  day  of 
the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief,  in  which  the  heav* 
ens  will  pass  away  with  a  roaring  sound,  and  the 
elements  will  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth 
and  all  its  works  will  be  burnt  up.  Seeing,  then, 
that  all  present  things  are  to  be  dissolved,  what 
ought  you  to  be  in  all  holy  conduct  and  pious  dis- 
positions, expecting  and  earnestly  desiring  the  com- 
ing of  the  day  of  God,  in  which  the  heavens  will 
be  dissolved  by  fire,  and  the  elements  melt  with 
fervent  heat  But  we,  according  to  his  promise, 
expect  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  in  which 
righteousness  will  dwell" 

Though  the  author  does  not  in  this  passage  ex- 
plicitly speak  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  —  for  by  the 
title  "  Lord  "  Gtod  is  here  intended,  —  yet  I  sup- 
pose there  is  no  controversy  that  he  connected  in 
his  imagination  the  consummation  of  all  present 
things,  which  he  describes,  with  that  event     It 
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appears,  then,  from  what  he  says,  that  there  had 
been  so  much  expectation  among  Christians  of  the 
speedy  retm'n  of  Christ,  as  to  afford  occasion  for 
the  ridicule  of  scoffers.     The  writer,  it  seems,  con- 
ceived that  it  would  be  attended  with  the  renpva- 
tion  of  all  things  by  fire ;  a  conception  which  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  consnmmation 
of  all  things  by  fire  at  the  termination  of  the  Mes- 
siah's reign.     The  former  seems  to  have  been  pecu- 
liar, and  borrowed,  not  frt)m  the  notions  of  the  Jews 
concerning  the  coming  of  the   Messiah,  bat  firom 
Gentile  philosophy,  particularly  the  Stoic     There 
is  nothing  answering  to  it  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  nor,  I  think,  in  the  Jewish  traditions. 
It  is  quite  different  from  the  notions  entertained  by 
the  earliest  Christian  Fathers,  which  correspond  to 
those  held  by  the  Jews,  and  expressed  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse; though  they  comprised  much  which  had 
nowhere  been  taught  by  any  Apostle.     The  earlier 
Fathers  believed,  to  quote  the  description  of  Jastin 
Martyr,  who  appeals  to  the  Apocalypse  as  his  an- 
thority,  that  Jerusalem  was  to  be  rebuilt,  adorned, 
and  enlarged  ;  that  there  was  to  be  a  resurrection, 
in  which  the  followers  of  Christ  who  were  dead, 
together  with  the  patriarehs  and  prophets  and  other 
pious  Jews,  were  to  return  to  life ;  that  these,  with 
the  body  of  Christians,  were  to  inhabit  that  city 
with  Christ,  rejoicing,  for  a  thousand  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  would  follow  the  general  resurrection 
and  judgment  of  all.     This  is  the  doctrine  of  tiie 
Millennium,  of  the  visible  reign  of  Christ  in  person 
npon  earth ;  a  doctrine  which  the  earlier  ChiistiaDS 
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would  be  disposed  to  receive  the  more  eagerly  in 
consequence  of  the  oppression,  persecution,  and 
deprivation  they  were  suffering.  It  was,  however, 
rejected  and  opposed  by  Origen.  When  Chris- 
tianity became  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  worldly 
prosperity  shone  on  its  professors,  the  doctrine  grad- 
ually faded  out  of  notice  ;  but  it  has  existed  to  our 
own  age,  transmitted  or  revived,  being  held  at  dif- 
ferent periods  by  some  one  or  other  more  enthu- 
siastic sect,  in  connection  with  the  belief  that  the 
expected  kingdom  of  Christ  is  at  hand. 

We  will  now  confine  our  attention  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Apostles,  which  are  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  additions  made  to  them  by 
others.  I  have  quoted  the  writings  of  different 
Apostles.  Probably  there  were  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  them  concerning  the  circumstances 
which  would  attend  the  coming  of  our  Lord  ;  but 
they  all  appear  to  have  expected  his  personal  and 
visible  return  to  earth  as  an  event  not  distant ;  and 
to  have  believed  that  he  would  come  to  exercise 
judgment,  to  reward  his  faithful  followers,  to  pun- 
ish the  disobedient,  and  to  destroy  his  foes.  St. 
Paul,  likewise,  expected  that  "  the  dead  who  were 
Christ's "  would  be  raised  at  his  coming.  He  fur- 
ther tells  the  Thessalonians,  that  the  followers  of 
Christ  then  living  would  be  borne  up  in  the  air  to 
meet  the  Lord  and  continue  ever  with  him ;  — 
words  which  imply,  that  he  believed  that  the  end 
of  all  present  thiqgs  was  to  be  connected  with  the 
coming  of  Christ  To  the  Corinthians,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  resurrection  of  the  followers  of  Christ  at 
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served,  that  there  is  no  intimation  given  by  any 
Apostle  of  a  millennial  reign  of  Christ ;  a  circum- 
stance which,  among  many  others,  serves  to  show 
that  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  this  doctrine  is 
dearly  taught,  was  not  the  work  of  St  John. 

Such,  then,  appear  to  have  been  the  opinions  of 
the  Apostles  respecting  the  second  coining  of  their 
Master.  I  have  been  led  to  speak  of  this  subject, 
so  important  in  many  of  its  relations,  from  its  spe- 
cial bearing  upon  the  explanations  which  I  have 
given  of  the  language  of  our  Saviour.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  show,  that  his  language  concerning  his  . 
future  coming,  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom 
on  earth,  and  his  passing  judgment  upon  all  men, 
presents  no  difficulty  when  compared  with  subse- 
quent events ;  that  his  expressions  are  figurative, 
and  that  their  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  analo- 
gous metaphors,  the  meaning  of  which  is  obvious ; 
and  that,  however  bold  some  of  them  may  appear, 
they  do  not  transcend  the  genius  of  the  Oriental"* 
style.  But  we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his 
Apostles,  through  causes  which  I  have  endeavored 
partly  to  explain,  instead  of  a  figurative  coming, 
expected  a  literal  return  of  their  Master  to  earth, 
before  the  generation  then  living  should  pass  away ; 
that,  instead  of  a  figurative  judgment,  they  believed 
that  on  his  return  he  would  judge  all  men  in  per- 
son ;  and  that,  in  connection  with  these  events, 
they  anticipated  the  end  of  all  things.  These  ex- 
pectations were  erroneous ;  and  before  the  explana- 
tion which  has  been  given  of  the  words  of  Christ 
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can  be  fully  admitted,  thb  error  must  be  onder- 
stood.  We  must  not  read  over  the  passages  in 
which  it  is  expressed  with  a  confused  misapprehen- 
sion of  their  sense,  as  if  they  related  to  events  still 
future,  and  were  at  the  same  time  coincident  in 
meaning  with  the  language  of  Christ 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  to  illustrate  the  dif- 
ference which  I  suppose  to  exist  between  his  mean- 
ing and  the  conceptions  of  fhe  Apostles  respecting 
his  future  coming.     But  there  are  questions  and 
considerations  suggested  by  the  facts  brought  for- 
ward, which,  though   not  immediately  connected 
with  the  subject  of  this  work,  are  too  important 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence.      Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  not  our  Saviour  prevent  his  Apostles 
from   falling   into  the   error  we   have  remarked? 
The  answer  to  this  question  will  open  to  us  views 
of  much  importance  to  be  attended  to  in  the  study 
of  the  New  Testament. 
*-     On  many  subjects  our  Saviour  refrained  from 
entering  into  a  full  explanation,  and  correcting  the 
errors  of  his  hearers.     They  were  errors  not  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  essential  truths  of  re- 
ligion.    The  course  of  events,  the  advance  of  hu- 
man reason,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge,  would 
afford  sufficient  correctives ;  and  he  was  not  sent 
to  deliver  men  from  all  false  opinions,  and  to  fur- 
nish a  digest  of  truth   upon   every  subject.     An 
error  not  important  may  be  so  interwoven  with  an 
essential  truth,  that  it  can  be  separated  only  by  the 
hazardous  experiment  of  unravelling  the  wlK>le  web. 
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A  misapprehension  of  facts  may  be  strongly  asso- 
ciated with  feelings  practically  true.  Their  roots 
may  be  so  twisted  round  it,  that  there  is  danger  of 
eradicating  them  in  the  attempt  to  remove  it.  Nor 
does  the  communication  of  truth  depend  upon  the 
instructor  alone.  No  instructor  can  give  a  child 
the  knowledge  of  a  man.  He  to  whom  God  had 
opened  the  treasure-house  of  wisdom  could  not 
make  all  his  most  willing  hearers  as  wise  as  him- 
self. Putting  out  of  view  all  miraculous  influence 
upon  the  mind,  men  can  be  advanced  in  intellectual 
improvement  only  in  proportion  to  the  progress 
which  they  have  already  made.  A  truth,  how- 
ever clearly  presented,  must  be  in  some  accordance 
with  the  previous  habits  of  thinking  of  him  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  in  order  to  be  clearly  appre- 
hended ;  and  a  truth  ill  apprehended,  detached 
from  the  relations  in  which  it  ought  to  be  viewed, 
may  be  more  mischievous  than  the  error  which  it 
is  intended  to  supplant.  Men  must  be  taught,  as 
our  Saviour  taught  them,  as  "  they  are  able  to  bear 
it."  To  have  enabled  his  hearers  fully  to  compre- 
hend all  facts  and  truths  connected  w^ith  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  have  freed  their  minds  from  all  falBe 
conceptions  concerning  the  Messiah  and  his  king- 
dom, and  every  topic  which  has,  or  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have,  a  bearing  upon  religion,  could  have 
been  effected  only  by  a  miracle  which  would  almost 
have  changed  their  identity.  Supposing  that  in  the 
particular  case  of  the  Apostles  such  a  miracle  had 
been  wrought,  still  their  hearers  would  have  been 
as  dull  of  apprehension  as  were  those  whom  Christ 
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taught.  Had  the  Apostles  been  placed  in  all  re- 
spects on  an  equality  with  their  Master ;  had  they 
been  guided  throughout  by  the  same  perfect  judg- 
ment, which  implies  not  merely  the  highest  intel- 
lectual, but  the  highest  moral  excellence  ;  had  they 
each  been  qualified  to  supply  his  place,  and  entitled 
to  every  name  of  honor  which  belongs  to  him,-;- 
their  disciples  would  have  held  the  same  place  which 
they  themselves  now  do  as  disciples  of  Christ  They 
must  have  taught  their  followers  as  their  Master 
had  taught  them ;  and  whenever  this  miraculous 
regeneration  of  intellect  ceased,  and  men's  minds 
were  left  to  their  natural  action,  and  the  cur- 
rent of  their  opinions  was  suffered  to  pursue  its 
ordinary  course,  —  whenever  infallibility  was  no 
longer  secured  by  the  power  of  God,  —  errors  of 
some  kind  would  necessarily  mingle  with  men's 
religious  faith.  As  regards  the  Apostles,  we  be- 
lieve that  their  minds  were  enlightened  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  by  direct  miraculous  communi- 
cations from  him,  in  regard  to  the  essential  truths 
of  Christianity.  But  we  have  no  warrant  to  be- 
lieve, nor  is  there  any  probable  argument  to 
show,  that  this  divine  illumination  was  further 
extended. 

Our  Saviour  came  to  teach  the  essential  truths 
of  religion.  Even  these  truths  were  but  imper- 
fectly apprehended  by  most  of  those  who  heard 
him,  and,  I  may  add,  have  been  but  imperfectly 
apprehended  by  most  of  those  who,  from  his  time 
to  our  own,  have  professed  themselves  to  be  his 
disciples.    When  we  find,  that  on  the  last  night 
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of  his  ministry  one  of  bis  Apostles  said  to  him, 
**  Master,  show  us  the  Father,  and  we  shall  be 
satisfied,"*  it  may  be  perceived  that  there  were 
difficulties  enough  to  be  overcome  in  communi- 
cating to  them  a  full  apprehension  of  those  ele- 
mentary truths.  Their  attention  was  not  to  be 
withdrawn  from  them  by  discussions,  doubts,  ques- 
tions, and  explanations  respecting  subjects  of  com- 
paratively little  importance,  concerning  which  they 
might  have  adopted  the  errors  of  their  age.  When, 
referring  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of 
souls,  a  doctrine  at  that  time  generally  connected 
with  the  belief  of  their  immortality,  they  asked, 
"  Master,  who  sinned,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that 
he  was  born  blind?  "four  Saviour  in  his  answer* 
did  not  explain  to  them  the  mistake  implied  in 
those  words.  When,  under  the  belief  common  to 
their  countrymen,  that  the  sufferings  of  this  life 
were  punishments  from  God,  certain  individuals 
came  to  tell  him  of  the  "  Gralilseans,  whose  blood 
Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices,"  J  there 
was  nothing  in  his  reply  to  correct  their  false  con- 
ceptions. The  relative  importance  of  different  doc- 
trines, the  wide  separation  which  divides  what  is 
essential  in  true  religion  from  all  the  accessory 
notions  that  men  have  made  a  part  of  their  re- 
ligion, is  very  little  understood  at  the  present  day, 
and  was  not  better  understood  by  the  Jews  eigh- 
teen centuries  ago.  In  most  minds,  those  opinions 
which  they  believe  or  fancy  to  have  anything  of  a 

*  John  sir.  8.  t  John  ix.  8.  |  Jjake  xiiL  1. 
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religious  character  are  disposed  without  regard  to 
perspective.  They  all  stand  forward  equal  in  mag- 
nitude. It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  character- 
istics of  the  teaching  of  Christ,  that  the  distinction 
between  the  essential  truths  of  religion  and  all 
other  doctrines,  true  or  false,  was  never  confounded 
by  him.  He  fixed  the  attention  of  his  hearers  only 
upon  what  it  roost  concerned  them  to  know  as  re- 
ligious beings,  that  is,  as  creatures  of  Grod  and 
heirs  of  immortality.  In  order  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose, it  was  necessary  for  him  to  confine  his  teach- 
ing to  the  essential  truths  of  religion.  K  he  had 
done  otherwise,  if  he  had  labored  to  correct  the 
errors  of  his  hearers  upon  subjects  of  minor  impor- 
jtance,  and  to  place  the  truth  distinctly  before  them 
in  all  those  new  relations  which  it  might  present, 
his  hearers  would  unavoidably  have  confounded 
the  doctrines  thus  taught  them  upon  divine  au- 
thority with  those  essential  principles  which  alone 
it  was  the  purpose  of  God  to  announce.  Their 
imaginations  and  feelings  might  perhaps  have  been 
more  occupied  about  what  it  was  of  little  conse- 
quence for  them  to  know,  than  about  truths  which 
it  was  of  the  highest  concern  that  they  should  un- 
derstand themselves,  and  be  qualified  to  teach  to 
others. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  under  which  the  sub- 
ject is  to  be  viewed.  We  must  consider,  not  mere- 
ly the  disciples,  but  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  we  must 
regard  the  character  of  the  ignorant,  prejudiced,  un- 
stable multitudes  whom  he  addressed,  and  whom 
his  Apostles  were  to  address ;  and  we  must  reoot 
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lect,  that  whatever  he  taught  to  his  Apostles  was 
in  effect  taught  to  all ;  that  it  was  their  proper 
office  to  publish  his  whole  doctrine.  Now  in  com- 
municating to  men  the  essential  truths  of  religion, 
and  in  confining  his  attention  to  these  alone,  he 
had  to  encounter  prejudices  and  passions  the  most 
obstinate  and  violent.  Superstition,  fanaticism, 
and  hypocrisy,  all  that  is  in  most  direct  opposition 
to  the  love  of  God  and  man,  constituted  the  re- 
ligion of  a  great  part  of  the  Jews.  It  was  vital  to 
the  selfish  purposes  and  to  the  authority  of  those 
who  were  leaders  among  the  people,  that  the  errors 
which  prevailed  should  retain  their  power  over 
men's  minds.  The  bigotry  of  false  religion  was  at 
the  same  time  inflamed  by  national  pride.  This 
opposition  Christ  had  to  encounter,  and  hence  he 
was  assailed  throughout  his  ministry  with  continual 
cavil,  reproach,  and  persecution  ;  and  he  saw  from 
its  commencement,  that  he  should  soon  become 
their  victim.  The  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  required  the  utmost  circumspection,  judg- 
ment, and  self-command.  No  new  prejudice  was 
to  be  needlessly  excited.  No  unnecessary  occasion 
of  cavil  was  to  be  presented.  No  opportunity  for 
perverting  or  contradicting  his  words  was  to  be 
given,  that  could  be  avoided  consistently  with  the 
purpose  of  his  mission.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
waste  the  numbered  days  of  his  ministry,  in  which 
so  much  was  to  be  accomplished,  to  perplex  his 
hearers,  and  to  exasperate  his  foes,  by  entering  into 
controversy  or  explanations  respecting  topics  of 
minor  concern.     The  hold  which  a  prejudice  has 
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upon  the  mind  is  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
show  of  proof  that  may  be  brought  in  it«  support. 
Questions,  the  discussion  of  which  we  should  now 
regard  only  as  an  object  of  ridicule,  have  in  other 
ages  been  the  occasion  of  rancorous  contention. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  dispute  raged  in  the 
Greek  empire  concerning  the  question,  whether 
the  light  which  shone  round  Christ  at  his  trans- 
figuration was  created  or  uncreated.  Four  coun- 
cils were  assembled,  and  those  who  affirmed  it  to 
be  created,  and  held  the  consequences  which  were 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  this  doctrine,  were 
anathematized  as  worse  than  all  other  heretics.* 
If  a  new  teacher  of  true  religion  had  been  sent 
from  God  to  the  men  of  that  age,  we  may  easily 
comprehend,  that  few  mistakes  would  have  tended 
more  to  render  his  mission  fruitless,  than  for  him 
to  have  entered  into  any  explanation,  or  to  have 
passed  any  judgment,  upon  this  controversy.  In 
the  defence  of  what  we  now  consider  as  gross 
errors,  a  blind  and  deaf  bigotry  has  been  displayed, 
the  strength  of  which  it  is  hard  to  estimate  since 
the  delusion  has  passed  away.  It  is  not  yet  two 
centuries  since  the  denial  of  the  then  common 
belief  of  witchcraft  was  regarded  as  implying  the 
denial  of  the  agency  of  any  spiritual  being,  of  the 
existence  of  the  invisible  world,  and  consequently 

*  See  Petavii  Dogmata  Theologica.  De  Deo  Detqae  Propria- 
tatibiif,  lib.  L  c.  12.  Compare  Mosheim's  Institotea  of  Ecdesiaiti- 
cal  History,  Cent.  XIV.  P.  U.  Ch.  V.  §§  I,  S ;  Gieaeler,  Bd.  U 
Abth.  m.  §  129,  2te  Aafl.,  or  YoL  UL  §  117,  Coiwfagham'a  Tnmh 
latioiL] 
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as  virtual  atheism/  In  the  time  of  Christ,  and  for 
a  long  period  before,  the  doctrine  of  dsemoniacal 
possession  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  and  many 
diseases  were  ascribed  to  this  cause.  Our  Saviour 
never  taught  that  this  was  a  false  doctrine.  He 
occasionally  used  language  conformed  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  those  who  believed  it  to  be  true.  Why 
was  he  silent  on  this  subject  ?  Why  did  he  leave 
some,  if  not  all,  of  his  Apostles  in  error  concerning 
it,  as  appears  from  the  common  belief  being  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  three  Gospels,  though  not  in 
that  of  St  John  ?  Let  us  consider,  that,  if  he 
had  taught  the  truth,  he  would  immediately  have 
been  denounced  by  his  enemies  as  an  unbeliever 
in  the  invisible  world,  as  a  Sadducee  teaching  that 
"  there  was  neither  angel  nor  spirit "  ;  —  that  the 
error  in  question  was  intimately  connected  with 
many  others,  concerning  the  existence  of  Satan, 
the  origin  of  evU,  the  rules  of  God's  government 
of  the  world,  the  mental  and  physical  constitution 
of  man,  and  the  power  of  magic  and  incanta- 
tions;—  that  it  would  have  been  idle  to  declare 


•  **For  my  part,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "I  have  ever  he- 
lievedf  and  do  now  know,  that  there  are  witches.  They  that  donbt 
of  them  do  not  only  ^eny  them,  bat  spirits ;  and  are  obliquely  and 
of  consequence  a  sort,  not  of  infidels,  but  atheists."  (Religio  Medici, 
Part  I.)  Glanviirs  *'  Sadducismds  Triumphatus"  is  a  work  in  de« 
fence  of  the  common  superstition,  by  one  of  the  able  men  of  his  age, 
in  which  he  represents,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  title,  all  disbe- 
lievers in  witchcraft  as  destitute  of  religion.  A  great  part  of  Dr. 
Henry  More's  "  Antidote  to  Atheism  "  consists  of  stories  of  supposed 
rapemataral  events,  apparitions,  witchcraft,  and  pretendtMl  miracu 
loos  operadona  of  God's  providence. 
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himself  against  one  of  these  errors,  nnless  he  had 
opposed  them  all;  —  that  he  was  surrounded  by 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  hearers,  wholly  unaccus- 
tomed to  exercise  their  minds  upon  any  general 
truth  ;  —  and  that,  had  it  been  possible  to  instmct 
them  thoroughly  upon  any  one  of  the  subjects  I 
have  mentioned,  he  must^  in  ordeiL  to  effect  this, 
have  turned  aside  from  the  great  purpose  of  his 
ministry,  and  have  withdrawn  their  attention  from 
it.  It  would  have  been  the  labor  of  a  long  life  to 
enlighten  the  minds  of  any  considerable  number  of 
Jews  upon  topics  such  as  these. 

Let  us  consider  another  case.  The  Jews  had 
adopted  what  is  called  the  allegorical  mode  of  in- 
terpreting their  sacred  books ;  and  had  found  many 
supposed  predictions  and  types  of  their  expected 
Messiah  in  factitious  senses  which  they  ascribed  to 
particular  passages.  This  mode  of  interpretation 
was  adopted  by  some  of  the  Apostles.  We  find 
examples  of  it  as  used  by  them  in  the  Gospels  of 
both  Matthew  and  John,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  One  is  surprised,  perhaps,  that  this  mis- 
take was  not  corrected  by  Christ.  Nothing  may 
seem  more  simple,  than  that  he  should  have  indi- 
cated that  this  whole  system  of  interpretation,  and 
this  method  of  proof,  so  fieur  as  the  supposed  proph- 
ecies were  applied  to  himself,  were  erroneous. 
But  would  you  have  had  him  at  the  same  time 
teach  the  whole  art  of  interpretation  ?  If  he  had 
not  done  so,  errors  as  great  might  have  been  com- 
mitted from  some  other  cause.  If  he  had  oorrected 
•ome  wrong  eonceptions  only,  and  left  others,  the 
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latter  from  that  very  circumstance  would  have  ac- 
quired new  authority.  But  to  have  taught  the  art 
of  interpretation  only  would  not  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  enable  his  hearers  to  become  skilful  ex- 
positors of  the  Old  Testament;  he  must  have 
settled  the  yet  disputed  questions  concerning  the 
age,  the  authorship,  the  authority,  and  what  has 
been  called  the  inspiration,  of  the  different  writings 
that  compose  it;  and  whoever  has  studied  these 
subjects  with  an  unbiassed  and  inquiring  mind 
may,  I  think,  be  satisfied  that  the  truth  concerning 
them  is  such  as  no  Jew  was  prepared  to  listen  to, 
and  few  indeed  would  have  listened  to  without  as- 
tonishment and  wrath. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  he  had  attempted  only 
to  correct  the  single  error  which  consisted  in  the 
false  application  of  many  passages  to  the  Messiah ; 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence?  His 
enemies  would  undoubtedly  have  contended,  that 
it  was  idle  to  suppose  him  to  be  the  Messiah.  He 
does  not  even  pretend,  they  would  have  trium- 
phantly said,  to  be  the  object  of  the  .prophecies  by 
which,  according  to  all  those  learned  in  the  Law 
and  in  our  iraditions,  the  Messiah  is  foretold.  Per- 
haps he  would  have  us  believe,  that  no  Messiah 
has  been  promised ;  but  that  he  has  as  good  a 
claim  as  any  other  to  that  title.  Has  he  not  come 
firom  Beelzebub,  to  teach  that  the  prophecies  are 
false  and  our  hopes  vain,  that  God  has  ceased  to 
care  for  his  people,  and  thus  to  seduce  us  fix>m  oui 
fidth  and  allegiance  ? 

40 
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But  in  connection  with  this  subject  there  is  an- 
other fact  to  be  attended  to.  In  teaching  or  eo- 
forcing  truth,  the  language  of  error  may  be  used  in 
order  powerfully  to  affect  the  feelings ;  because  it 
has  associations  with  it  which  no  other  language 
will  suggest.  Such  use  of  it  implies  no  assent  to 
the  error  on  which  it  is  founded.  He  who  employs 
the  epithets  "diabolical,"  or  "fiendish,"  affords  from 
that  circumstance  alone  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  believes  in  the  existence  of  devils  or  fiends. 
There  is  much  language  of  the  same  character. 
We  still  borrow  many  expressions  from  imaginary 
beings  of  ideal  beauty  and  grace,  from  fairies  and 
sylphs,  beings  whose  real  existence  was  once  be- 
lieved. We  have  no  reluctance  to  use  words  de- 
rived from  the  false  opinions  concerning  witchcraft, 
possession,  and  magic  We  use  those  which  have 
been  mentioned,  and  many  terms  of  a  similar  kind, 
because  they  furnish,  or  seem  to  furnish,  expres- 
sions more  forcible  than  we  could  otherwise  com- 
mand. But  this  fact  has  been  disregarded  in  rea- 
soning fix>m  the  language  of  Christ  Expressions 
founded  upon  the  conceptions  of  the  Jews,  and 
used  by  him  because  no  other  modes  of  speech 
would  have  so  powerfully  affected  their  minds, 
have  been  misunderstood  as  intended  to  convey  a 
doctrine  taught  by  himself.  This  remark  is  appli- 
cable to  those  few  passages  in  his  discourses  in 
which  he  speaks,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
Jews,  of  Satan  as  if  he  were  a  real  being,  snch  as 
the  following :  ^<  I  saw  Satan  falling  from  heaven 
like  lightning" ;  — ^^  Your  father  is  the  Devil,  and 
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you  are  ready  to  execute  his  evil  purposes"; — 
** The  enemy  who  sowed  the  tares  is  the  Devil"; — 
and  particularly  to  the  figurative  and  parabolic 
narrative  in  which  he  represented  himself  as  hav- 
ing been  tempted  by  Satan.  I  say  in  which 
he  represented  himself,  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
narrative  of  the  Evangelists  could  have  been  de- 
rived from  Christ  alone.  Satan  was  regarded  by 
the  Jews  as  the  great  adversary  of  God  and  man, 
the  Tempter,  the  Accuser,  the  source  of  moral  and 
physical  evil.  No  words  could  so  forcibly  impress 
them  with  a  conception  of  the  odiousness  and  de- 
pravity of  any  act  or  character,  as  by  resembling 
it  to  him,  or  referring  it  to  him  as  its  suggester 
or  author.  They  were  familiar  with  the  imagina- 
tion of  such  a  being,  and  through  this  imagina- 
tion their  minds  were  most  powerfully  to  be  af- 
fected. The  abstract  idea  of  moral  evil,  if,  indeed, 
they  could  have  apprehended  it,  would  have  been 
to  them  a  shadowy  phantom,  compared  with  it  as 
hypostatized  and  vivified  in  its  supposed  malig- 
nant author.  Under  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  the  whole  truth,  or  in  which 
it  is  certain  that  the  whole  truth  cannot  be  under- 
stood and  felt,  in  addressing  men  >vho  are  unac- 
customed to  exercise  their  understandings,  and  who 
from  childhood  have  incorporated  false  conceptions 
with  right  principles  of  action,  we  may  use*  their 
errors  for  their  reformation  ;  we  may  appeal  to 
their  feelings  or  their  fears  through  their  mistaken 
imaginations ;  we  may  employ  one  wrong  opinion 
to  counteract  others  more  pernicious;  and  in  rea- 
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Boning,  exhortation^  or  reproof,  we  may  thus  avail 
ourselves  of  their  more  imiocent  prejudices  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  passions  and  vices.  But  in  doing 
this,  we  are  precluded  from  directly  assailing  those 
prejudices ;  though  we  may  at  the  same  time  be 
establishing  truths  which  will  effect  their  gradual 
abolition.  Such  was,  I  believe,  in  some  particu- 
lars, the  mode  of  teaching  adopted  by  Christ. 

In  regard  to  some  of  the  errors  of  his  disciples,  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  the  plainest  language 
would  in  itself  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  remove 
them.  I  may  rather  say,  it  evidently  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  The  very  subject  of  this  vol- 
ume shows,  if  the  opinions  maintained  in  it  be  true, 
that  the  plainest  language  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  preserve  men  from  the  grossest  errors.  Yet  the 
words  of  Christ  have  not  less  authority  as  recorded 
in  the  Oospels,  than  when  uttered  by  his  own  lips. 
But  we  are  not  obliged  to  reason  thus  indirectly. 
We  may  see  in  the  accounts  of  his  ministry,  how 
often  our  Saviour  was  not  understood  by  his  disci- 
ples. As  he  was  approaching  Jerusalem  for  the 
last  time,  he  called  the  Twelve  together  and  said : 
^'  Lo !  we  are  going  up  to  Jerusalem,"  and  the  Son 
of  Man  ^^  will  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  mocked,  and  insulted,  and  spit  upon ; 
and  having  scourged  him,  they  will  put  him  to 
death  ;  and  on  the  third  day  be  will  return  to  life." 
No  language  can  be  more  simple  and  ex[dicit  than 
this.  But  the  Evangelist  goes  on  to  lelatei  that 
the  Apostles  ^  understood  thiB  not  at  all ;  the  mean- 
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ing  of  hia  words  was  hidden  from  them,  and  they 
did  not  comprehend  what  he  said."*  How  little 
they  understood  this  and  other  declarations  of 
Christ  may  appear  from  the  fact,  that  the  next 
event  recorded  by  the  Evangelists  is  the  application 
on  the  part  of  James  and  John  for  the  highest 
places,  under  Chrift,  in  that  temporal  kingdom  on 
which  their  hopes  were  still  fixed.  The  prediction 
of  his  resurrection,  though  repeatedly  made  by  him, 
was,  wc  know,  so  tittle  comprehended  by  them,  that 
DO  hope,  and  apparently  no  thought,  of  that  event 
was  entertained  by  them  after  his  death.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  they  expected  a  visible  re- 
turn of  our  Saviour  from  heaven,  to  establish  his 
kingdom,  though  he  himself  had  declared,  "  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  coming  with  any  show  that 
may  be  watched  for ;  nor  will  men  say,  Lo !  it  in 
here;  or,  Lol  it  is  there;  for  lol  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you";  and  though  in  the  clearest 
manner,  and  under  circumstances  the  most  solemn, 
he  had  aflfirmed, "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

We  are  apt  to  fall  into  a  great  mistake,  from 
not  distinguishing  between  the  feelings  and  con- 
ceptions, the  whole  state  of  character,  of  an  en> 
lightened  Christian  at  the  present  day,  and  those 
of  the  Jews  to  whom  Christ  preached.  It  may 
seem  to  ns  as  if  a  few  words  of  his  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  do  away  any  error,  however  in- 
veterate, because  we  think  their  effect  would  be 

■  Lak«xTiiLSI-84. 
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such  upon  our  own  minds.  We  may  wonder  that 
those  words  were  not  uttered.  We  may  almost  be 
tempted  to  ask,  Why  was  a  teacher  from  God  so 
sparing  of  his  knowledge,  so  limited  in  his  instruc- 
tions ?  Why  did  he  not  deliver  his  Apostles  at 
least  from  all  their  mistaken  apprehensions  having 
any  connection  with  the  facts  or  truths  of  religion? 
How  could  he  leave  the  world  with  so  many  false 
and  pernicious  opinions  existing  around  him  in  full 
vigor,  against  which  he  had  not  declared  himself? 
And  why,  with  the  same  feelings,  we  might  go  on 
to  ask,  do  the  great  truths  of  religion  appear,  as 
disclosed  by  him,  in  such  naked,  monumental,  se- 
vere grandeur?  Why  do  they  stand  alone,  sepa- 
rated from  all  truths  not  essential  to  our  faith? 
Why  were  not  the  many  questions  answered,  the 
many  doubts  solved,  which  we  might  be  disposed 
to  lay  before  Christ,  or  which  his  disciples,  if  we 
imagine  them  as  inquiring  and  as  teachable  as 
ourselves,  might  have  proposed? 

To  inquiries  such  as  these  it  has  been  my  pur- 
pose to  afford  some  answer  in  what  has  been  sug- 
gested. As  a  teacher  from  God,  it  was  the  proper 
and  sole  office  of  Christ  to  make  known  to  men, 
on  the  authority  of  God,  the  fundamental  truths 
of  religion.  To  inculcate  these  alone  was  a  task 
which  demanded  all  his  efforts,  his  own  undivided 
attention,  and  that  of  his  most  willing  hearers. 
They  were  to  be  kept  distinct  firom  all  other  truths. 
The  minds  of  men  were  not  to  be  withdrawn  from 
them  by  bringing  any  other  subject  into  discussion. 
When  we  ask  why  Christ  did  not  proceed  farther 
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to  enlighten  his  hearers,  we  forget  how  unprepared 
they  were  for  such  instruction,  what  prejudices 
must  have  been  overcome,  what  wrong  associations 
broken,  how  much  of  inquiry  on  their  part,  and  of 
explanation  on  his,  would  have  been  necessary, 
how  liable  his  language  was  to  be  fbisunderstood, 
and  how  fatal  it  would  have  been  to  the  purpose 
of  his  mission  thus  to  occupy  their  thoughts  upon 
topics  unconnected  with  it.  We  forget  what  op- 
position he  had  to  encounter,  how  all  his  words 
and  actions  were  watched  with  malignant  eyes, 
how  often  his  enemies  came  proposing  questions 
to  try  what  he  would  say,  that  they  might  find 
opportunity  to  injure  him.*  We  do  not  remember, 
that  no  error  could  be  touched  without  affording 
some  new  occasion  or  pretence  of  hatred ;  and  that 
whatever  he  spoke  would  be  misunderstood,  per- 
verted, misrepresented,  and  made  a  ground  for  false 
inferences.  We  do  not  keep  in  mind  the  imperfect 
apprehensions  of  his  disciples,  of  which  we  find 
continual  notices  in  the  Gospels,  and  the  utter  in- 
docility  of  the  great  body  of  the  Jews,  which  is 
equally  apparent.  We  forget,  that,  after  a  min- 
istry of  unintermitted  effort,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  truths  which  he  did  teach.  In  asking  why  his 
instructions  did  not  extend  to  other  truths,  and  to 
the  correction  of  errors  not  essential,  we  forget  how 
diflScult  was  his  proper  office,  we  forget  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  we  forget  the  reproach  that 
was  forced  from  his  lips  :  *'  O  unbelieving  and  per- 

*  The  Common  VenAn  says,  '*  to  tempt  him.** 
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vene  race!  how  long  dball  Ibe  wift  jottf  "HoV 
loagmtiBt  I  bear  wiA  yoitf*  ttms  not  to  matt' 
BO  little  ready  to  lecora.hia  tmmailM.-  Aoetaum  1h>fe 
any  unnecessary  instmofion  ma  to  be  ■iMnii^eJi' 
We  mistake  altogether  Hie  Btate  of  the  oue,  vfaea, 
in  reading  th#  Gospda,  we  oonoeive  of  CSnet  il 
teaching  with  the  seme  freedom  tf  csplutelid^' 
and  with  the  same  nee  of  lugnage^  witt  iridislt 
we  may  perhaps  reaamdily  ettppoee  thet  lie  wooU 
have  taught  a  body  at  eoHgliteaed  men,  moeMng 
bis  words  with  the  entiie  defctenee  iritii  wUcii  we 
DOW  regard  them. 

The  wisdom  and  the  aelf-feBlieiiit,  far  ao  It  li 
to  be  considered,  of  onr  Bavionri  in  i 
teaching  to  the  eaaenUnl  tmtiiB  of  t 
broad  distinction  wfaidi  he  ' 
these  and  all  other  doetrinee,  eppev  to  ipe  amonf 
the  most  striking  pnob  of' the  ^viidtf  ctT  falb  w^'' 
sion.  I  cannot  bdiere,  that  ■  mwdy  thnUdt' 
teacher  would  hete  oondnetod'  h&udf  wtUi  taiT 
perfect  wisdom ;  tfai^  he  woidd '  antt  bB«e~'iili>" 
tempted  to  nse  his  authority,  or  have  displaypd 
his  superior  knowledge,  in  maintaining  othrr  truths 
than  those  which  essentially  concern  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  mankind  ;  that  he  would  have  iv- 
frained  from  exposing  or  contradicting  the  errors 
of  his  opponents  on  any  other  subjects ;  that  he 
would  have  encceeded  in  comnmnicating  to  his 
disciples  those  principles  which  arc  the  foundation 
of  all  religion  and  morality,  without  perplexing 
their  minds  fay  the  discussion  of  any  topics  less 
important;  end,  at  last,  have  left  his  doctrine  a 
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raoDtunent  foi  all  foture  time,  —  not  like  the  works 
of  some  enlightened  men,  which  periBh  with  the 
eiTors  they  destroy,  but  remaining  a  anivereal  code 
of  instruction  for  mankind. 

But  there  is  another  very  different  point  of  view, 
under  which  the  subject  we  have  been  examining 
affords,  I  think,  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  the  Gospels  are  an  aatbentic  account 
of  what  was  done  and  said  by  Christ,  no  question 
can  remain  whether  Christ  were  a  teacher  from 
God.  But  that  they  are  so,  we  have  evidence  in 
the  facts  which  have  been  brought  to  view. 

When  we  compare  the  language  of  Christ  re- 
specting his  future  coming  with  the  expectations 
expressed  by  his  Apostles,  we  perceive  that  his 
language  was  misunderstood  by  them.  He  did 
not  predict  his  visible  return  to  earth  to  be  the 
judge  of  men.  There  is  notbing  in  his  words 
which  requires  or  justifies  such  an  interpretation 
of  them.  It  has  appeared,  I  trust,  that  the  figura- 
tive language  which  he  used  is  to  be  understood  in 
a  very  different  sense. 

But  the  Apostles,  from  various  causes,  were  ex- 
pecting such  a  return  of  their  Master.  Their  words 
admit  of  no  probable  explanation  except  as  refer- 
ring to  this  anticipated  event.  What,  then,  fol- 
lows as  a  correct  inference  from  this  comparison  ? 

It  follows,  that  the  words  relating  to  this  subject, 
which  are  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  were 
truly  his  words.  They  were  not  falsely  ascribed 
to  him.    They  were  not  ipiagined  for  bim.    Tbey 
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were  not  conformed  to  the  apprehensions  of  his 
followers.  Had  his  followers  fabricated  or  inten- 
tionally modified  the  words,  they  would  have  made 
their  Master  say  what  they  themselves  have  said, 
in  language  as  explicit  as  their  own. 

Here,  then,  we  have  evidence  of  the  most  unsus- 
picious kind,  for  it  is  clearly  evidence  which  it  was 
the  purpose  of  no  individual  to  furnish,  that  cer- 
tain words  recorded  in  the  Gospels  were  uttered 
by  Christ.  The  writers  of  these  books  did  not  in 
this  case  fabricate  language  expressive  of  their  own 
opinions,  and  ascribe  it  to  him.  And  if  they  did 
not  in  this  case,  concerning  a  subject  on  which 
they  taught  what  he  did  not  teach,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suspect  them  of  having,  in  any  other 
case,  intentionally  ascribed  to  him  words  which  he 
did  not  utter. 

The  words,  then,  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  Gos- 
pels are  words  of  Christ.  They  have  been  reported 
by  well-informed  individuals,  who  had  no  intention 
of  deceiving,  and  who  did  not  even  conform  them 
to  their  own  apprehension  of  their  meaning.  I  will 
not  pursue  the  inferences  from  these  truths.  I  will 
only  observe,  that  the  proof  of  them,  as  we  have 
seen,  is,  through  the  providence  of  God,  bound  up 
in  the  New  Testament  itself.  An  error  of  the 
Apostles  proves  the  reality  of  their  faith.  In  seek- 
ing to  solve  a  difficulty,  we  discover  unexpected 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  And  I  am 
persuaded,  that,  as  the  New  Testament  is  better 
understood,  as  the  false  notions  that  have  prevailed 
concerning  it  pass  away,  and  it  is  made  a  sub' 
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ject  of  enlightened  investigatioii  and  pfailoEiophical 
stndy,  new  and  irresistible  prooftt  will  appear  of 
that  fact,  of  which  we  can  hardly  estimate  the  full 
.maignitude  and  Interest,  that  Christ  was  a  teacher 
from  God. 

Is  reference,  indeed,  to  the  very  subject  we  have 
been  examining,  there  is  another  conBideration  well 
deserving  attention.  We  have  seen  what  were  the 
anticipations  of  the  Apostles  concerning  the  per- 
sonal return  of  their  Master  to  earth,  and  the 
approaching  tt^'mtnation  of  the  world.  But  in 
connection  with  these  expectations,  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  presents  itself.  We  might  have  sup- 
posed, that  the  imaginations  and  feelings  of  the 
Apostles  would  have  been  seized  upon  and  in- 
flamed by  the  prospect  of  such  events ;  that  they 
would  have  continually  placed  them  before  the 
eyes  of  those  whom  they  addressed,  and  have 
urged  them  upon  the  thoughts  of  men  ;  that  their 
exhortations  and  warnings  would  always  have 
borne  the  impress  of  anticipations  so  extraordinary 
and  so  exciting.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  We 
may  read  far  the  greater  part  of  what  they  have 
left  us  in  writing,  without  discovering  an  intima- 
tion that  they  held  such  opinions.  It  is  clear,  that 
they  did  not  insist  upon  the  facts  in  question  as  of 
any  considerable  moment  They  introduce  the 
mention  of  them  as  accessory  ideas  in  connection 
with  the  doctrine  of  immortality  and  retribution. 
Imagine  any  other  body  of  individuals  laboring 
with  like  earnestness  and  devotion  for  the  refomui- 
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tipn  of  their  fellow-men,  nnder  a  similar  belief  of 
the  approaching  end  of  the  world  ;  —  imagine  what 
would  be  the  feelings  and  language  of  such  indi- 
viduals, and  contrast  them  with  those  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  you  may  perceive  what  a  singular  phe- 
nomenon is  presented  in  the  New  Testament 

In  what  manner  is  this  phenomenon  to  be  ex- 
plained?  How  is  the  problem  to  be  solved,  that 
men,  anticipating  the  end  of  the  world  and  the 
final  judgment  of  mankind  as  at  hand,  should  have 
insisted  so  little  upon  these  events  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  the  terrors  or  the  hopes  of  those  whom 
they  addressed  ?  It  can  be  explained,  I  think,  bat 
in  one  w^ay.  The  feelings  which  those  expected 
events  would  naturally  have  produced  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  deeper,  the  intenser  feeling,  produced 
by  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  essential  truths  of 
religion.  To  them,  who  knew  themselves  the  area- 
tures,  the  care,  the  special  ministers,  of  the  Grod  of 
Love;  to  them,  the  disciples  of  his  Son,  the  wit- 
nesses, nay,  themselves  the  very  agents,  of  that 
divine  power  by  which  the  laws  of  nature  were 
suspended ;  to  them,  before  whose  view  the  clouds 
renting  upon  eternity  had  been  rolled  away,  —  the 
consummation  of  this  world  was  of  little  more  con- 
cern than  the  revolution  of  an  empire.  Assured  of 
immortality,  and  with  everything  to  give  strength 
to  the  feeling  which  this  assurance  is  adapted  to 
produce,  it  was  of  small  moment  to  them  or  to 
their  disciples  whether  with  the  dead  they  should 
be  raised  incorruptible,  or  whether  with  the  living 
they  should  be  changed.    One  all-peoetratiiig  sen- 
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timent  of  the  truth  of  their  religion  annihilated  the 
power  of  smaller  excitements.  Their  feelings  were 
calmed  by  the  contemplation  of  one  absorbing  in- 
terest, which  no  changes  could  affect. 

How,  then,  was  this  conviction  of  the  truth  oi 
their  religion  produced,  —  this  conviction  which  so 
wrought  upon  their  minds  that  the  anticipated 
consummation  and  judgment  of  the  world  had  no 
power  strongly  to  move  them  ?  There  is  one  an 
swer  to  this  question  which  a  Christian  will  give 
I  know  of  no  other. 


NOTE     C. 
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(See  pp.  183-191.) 

VARIOUS  HEADINGS  OF  CERTAIN  PASSAGES  SUP- 
POSED  TO  HAVE  A  BEARING  ON  THE  DOCTRINE 
OF  THE  TRINITY. 

Beside  the  three  celebrated  passages  which  have  been 
remarked  upon  by  Mr,  Norton,  —  Acts  xx.  28,  1  Timo- 
thy iii.  1 6,  and  1  John  v.  7,  8,  —  there  are  others,  of  more 
or  less  importance,  whose  supposed  bearing  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  affected  by  yarious  readings  of  the  original 
text  It  is  the  object  of  the  present  note  to  exhibit  all  the 
passages  of  this  class  that  can  be  regarded  as  of  any  conse- 
quence, where  a  reading  different  from  that  followed  in  the 
Common  Version  has  been  adopted  in  any  of  the  leading 
critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  have  been 
published  in  the  present  century.  In  some  instances,  the 
reading  thus  adopted  may  be  thought  more  favorable  to 
the  Trinitarian  theory  than  that  which  before  stood  in 
the  text ;  in  others,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

The  examples  which  are  about  to  be  ^ven  of  various 
readings  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  in  con- 
nection with  those  which  have  already  been  noticed,  might 
perhaps  lead  one  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  subject  to 
suppose  the  differences  in  the  original  manuscripts  to  be 
more  important  than  they  really  are.  The  number  of  thete 
differences,  or  various  readings,  is  veiy  large ;  but  an  es- 
amination  of  them  tends  only  to  confinii  our  conitdenoe  la 
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tlie  essential  correctness  with  which  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  At  least  nineteen 
twentieths  of  them,  as  Mr.  Norton  has  remarked,*  may  be 
dismissed  at  once  from  consideration,  as  being  so  obviously 
errors  of  transcribers,  or  found  in  so  few  authorities,  that 
no  critic  would  regard  them  as  having  any  claim  to  be 
received  as  genuine.  Setting  these  aside,  we  shall  find 
tliat  about  the  same  proportion  of  those  which  remain  are 
of  no  sort  of  consequence  as  afiecting  the  sense.  A  small 
number,  however,  are  of  a  nature  to  excite  some  interest ; 
there  are  a  ffew  passives  of  considerable  length  in  the 
Received  Text  whose  genuineness  is  doubtful  or  more  than 
doubtful,  as  the  doxology  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  last 
twelve  verses  of  the  Grospel  of  Mark,  and  the  story  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery.  See  also,  in  the  critical  editions, 
Matthew  xxiii.  14;  xxvii.  35 ;  Mark  vi.  11 ;  Luke  ix.  55, 
56 ;  xvii.  36 ;  John  v.  3,  4 ;  Acts  viii.  37  ;  ix.  5,  6 ;  and  xxiv. 
6  —  8.  But  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  various  read- 
ings do  not  appreciably  affect  the  evidence  of  any  theo- 
logical doctrine  except  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  and 
with  respect  to  this,  their  importance  has  often  been  exag- 
gerated. Still,  in  studying  the  Scriptures  to  ascertain  what 
they  teach,  the  first  thing  to  be  settled  is,  what  is  Scripture. 
If  words  which  purport  to  be  a  part  of  Scripture,  in  the 
copies  which  are  in  common  use,  are  spurious,  or  doubtful, 
the  lover  of  truth  will  wish  to  know  it ;  and  the  greater  hia 
reverence  for  Scripture,  the  more  desirous  will  he  be  not  to 
confound  the  mistakes  of  transcribers  with  the  words  of 
Evangelists  and  Apostles. 

The  place  of  true  reverence  for  Scripture  has,  however, 

•  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  Vol.  I.,  Addi- 
tional Note  A,  Sect  III.,  "  On  the  Character  and  Importance  of  the 
Varioos  Readings  of  the  New  Testament,"  p.  xxxvui.  The  sub- 
stance of  thia  Section  is  reprinted  in  Mr.  Norton's  Notes  on  the  Oos- 
pels,  Preliminaiy  Note  L 
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too  oflen  been  usurped  bj  a  blind  and 
erence  for  what  has  been  oalled  the  *  Beodved  Text.*  It 
will  be  proper,  therefore,  before  entering  oo  the  princqMd 
subject  of  this  note,  to  state  aome  frets  in  regnd  to  tiie  !» 
tory  of  the  printed  Greek  text  of  the  New  T< 


The  earliest  printed  edition  of  the  Ghreek  Testament 
that  contained  in  the  fifth  Tohnne  of  the  Gomphitensian 
Polyglot,  The  printing  of  this  yohnaei  it  i^^Mez%  iras 
completed  in  1514;  but  it  was  not  jmtKAed  till  Utt. 
The  manuscripts  which  were  nsed  for  it  have  never  been 
identified,  though  the  storj  of  their  having  been  soM  to  a 
rocket-maker  is  now  exploded ;  *  and  there  has  been  mnch 
controTcrsj  respecting  their  vahie.  Hie  editpis  speek  of 
them  as  '^  very  ancient  and  oorrect";  hot  iher^  is  reason 
for  questioning  their  oorapetene^  to  determine  the  fret 
The  art  of  criticism  was  then  in  its  in&ncy;  sodi  woriu  ss 
Montfaucon's  Palasographia  Graca  did  not  exist;  andySS 
BenUey  says,  '^  it  is  not  eveiTbody  imowB  the  age  of  a 
manuscript.''  It  is  remsAed  by  Bishop  Msiah,  that  the 
text  which  they  have  given  almost  invariably  agrees  widi 
that  of  the  modem  Greek  mamiBeriptSy — such  as  wen 
written  in  the  thirteenth  centniy  or  later,— where  thoM 
differ  from  the  most  aneien^  and  from  the  qnotatMos  of  As 
early  Greek  Fathers.  ^There  oannot  be  a  doabt^^then- 
fbre,"  he  says,  ^  that  the  Gon^dntennaa  text  was  Annd 
from  modem  manuscripts  akne.*t  Wetsfeein  had  bsfiae 
come  to  the  same  condlnsion4 

The  Grst  pubHshed  editkm  of  tfas  Greek  Testenent 


*  See  an  article  by  Dr.  Jsbm 

1  ThooMOB,  tat  paUbhsd  k  frs 

Biblical  BcTiew  for  Msieh  IS47. 

sad  sftMFvsras  snnlsd  ss  Tss* 

geUes's  "  Account  of  the  Maud  Xsst  of  Ihi  QmkBsw  T^mImmbC 

pp.  12-18. 

. . .  _  ■      .  • 

t  Lectares,  &c,  p.  90. 

•  :  1  ' ■■  ■  .  ^ 

■          A 

1  Not.  Test  GnBc.  (FM^gom.),  Tosk  I  p.  IM 
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printed  at  Basle  in  1516,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Eras- 
mus. The  Greek  text  was  accompanied  by  a  revised  Latin 
yersion,  and  a  large  bodj  of  annotations.  Though  some 
preparation  had  been  made  for  the  work,  much  of  it  was  un- 
finished when  the  printing  was  commenced ;  *  Erasmus  was 
carrying  through  the  press  at  the  same  time  an  edition  of 
the  works  of  St.  Jerome,  and  a  new  edition  of  his  Adagia ; 
yet  the  whole  volume,  containing  nearly  one  thousand  folio 
pages,  was  printed  in  less  than  six  months  I  Pracipitatum 
Jmi  verius  quam  ediiumy  ^  it  was  driven  headlong  through 
the  press  rather  than  edited,"  as  Erasmus  himself  says  in 
one  of  his  letters.!  The  cause  of  this  excessive  haste  was 
the  fear  of  the  publisher,  Froben,  that  his  edition  would  be 
anticipated  by  the  Complutensian.  Only  four  or  five  manu- 
scripts were  used,  all  of  them  modem,  and,  with  one  ex- 
ception, of  very  little  value.  A  second  and  more  correct 
edition  was  published  by  Erasmus  in  1519,  and  a  third  in 
1522.  According  to  Mill,  the  second  edition  differs  from 
the  first  in  about  four  hundred  places,  and  the  third  from 
the  second  in  one  hundred  and  eighteen.  The  text  of  Eras- 
mus was  worst  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  which  he  had  but  a 
single  manuscript,  and  that  mutilated,  wanting  the  last  six 
verses  of  the  book.  This  deficiency  he  supplied  as  well  as 
he  could  by  retranslating  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  into 
Greek.  In  his  fourth  edition,  which  appeared  in  1527,  he 
altered  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse  in  about  ninety  places 
on  the  authority  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  but  made 
few  other  changes.  His  fifth  edition,  published  in  1585, 
varies  scarcely  at  all  from  the  fourth.  Compared  with  the 
first,  its  text  would  seem,  accorditig  to  the  account  of  Mill, 
to  have  been  altered  in  about  six  hundred  places.    Of  these 

*  **  Confidebator  [C(n{ficiebantur  is  a  misprint]  simnl  et  excode- 
bator  opas."  —  Erasmi  Epist.  CCLI.  (Bad»o.)    0pp.  UL  col.  2Sa 
t  Epist  CCLXXIV.  (Pirckheimero.)    0pp.  IIL  ool.  268. 
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changes,  in  the  judgment  of  the  same  critic,  more  than  one 
hundred  were  not  improvements. 

Ttie  principal  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  published 
in  the  sixteenth  century  subsequently  to  the  fifth  of  £n» 
mus,  were  those  of  Robert  Stephens  and  Beza.  Among 
the  various  editions  of  Stephens,  the  third,  printed  at  Paris 
in  1 550,  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  the  most  important  in 
its  influence  on  others  which  succeeded  it.  Fifteen  manu- 
scripts and  the  Complutensian  edition  were  collated  for  it, 
the  various  readings  being  noted  in  the  margin.  It  was 
the  first  edition  which  contained  a  critical  apparatus  of  this 
kind.  The  manuscripts  collated,  however,  were  used  very 
little,  if  at  all,  for  the  improvement  of  the  text  As  Tre- 
gelles  remarks,  *'the  various  readings  seem  rather  to  be 
appended  as  an  ornament^  the  text,  in  reality,  differing  but 
slightly  from  the  fit\h  edition  of  Erasmus,  except  in  the 
Apocalypse,  where  the  Complutensian  was  chiefly  followed. 
The  splendor  of  its  typography,  and  the  display  of  various 
readings,  appear,  however,  to  have  given  this  edition  a  rcpu* 
tation  to  which  it  had  no  title  from  intrinsic  merit.  Its 
credit  among  Protestants  was  also  doubtless  enhanced  by 
the  fiict  that  Stephens,  who  had  been  much  harassed  by  the 
bigoted  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  withdrew  to  Geneva  soon 
after  its  publication,  and  announced  himself  a  convert  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 

Beza,  who  published  five  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, accompanied  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  in  1565, 
1576,  1582,  1589,  and  1598,  had  some  highly  valuable 
manuscripts.  But  he  made  very  little  use  of  them.  He 
mostly  followed  the  text  of  Stephens's  third  edition,  and 
where  he  difiered  from  it  often  altered  it  for  the  worse, 
sometimes  introducing  readings  on  mere  conjecture,  and 
frequently  on  very  slight  authority.  In  bis  version  and 
notes  he  has  in  many  instances  followed  readings  different 
from  those  which  he  has  retained  in  the  Greek  text. 
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He  cmnmon  English  version  of  the  Bible,  made  b; 
order  of  Kiag  James,  was  first  published  in  16II.  The 
Greek  text  foUowed  by  the  translators  seems  to  accord 
tnore  nearly  with  that  of  Beza's  Sf\h  edition  (1598)  tban 
with  any  other.  It  agrees  with  Bezft  in  opposition  to  the 
lliird  edition  of  Robert  Stephens  in  about  eighty  places  i 
with  Stephens  in  opposition  to  Beza,  in  about  half  that 
number ;  and  in  about  a  dozen  instances  it  differs  from 
both.'     Most  of  these  varia^ons  are  very  trivial. 

We  come  now  to  the  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
fmblished  by  the  Elzevirs  at  Leyden  in  1624.  This  was 
based  on  the  third  edition  of  Stephens,  a  few  readings, 
however,  being  derived  from  other  sources,  particularly 
from  Beia.  It  differs  from  Stephens  in  only  about  oao 
hundred  and  seventy  places,  the  variations  being,  for  the 
most  part,  quite  insignificant,  many  of  them,  indeed,  such  as 
cannot  be  expressed  in  a  translation.  Meeting  with  favor 
OD  account  of  its  neatness,  its  convenient  form,  and  tfae  high 
reputation  of  the  Elsevir  press  for  typographical  accuracy, 
it  was  reprinted  in  16S3  with  a  preface  in  which  the  pub- 
lishers assure  the  reader  that  he  has  "a  text  which  is  now 
received  by  all,"  —  "  Texttan  ergo  habti  nunc  ah  omnibut 
rteeptamr  This  assertion,  if  not  strictly  true  when  it  was 
made,  soon  became  so,  substantially;  and  the  Elzerir  text, 
formed  by  an  unknown  editor  in  the  infancy  of  biblical  criti- 
cism, was  in  almost  universal  use  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope till  near  tfae  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  is 
this  which  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  "  Textus  Recep- 
tus"  or  "Received  Text."  It  does  not  differ  vwteriaiiy 
&TMn  the  text  followed  in  the  common  English  version  of 
the  New  Testament. 

*  Many  at  these  pasaagei  are  referred  to  in  the  lists  girca  bj 
Bcrivaner,  in  bJ*  "  Suppleinent  to  the  Anthori«ed  Bngtiih  TeirioD 
of  the  N«w  Tettament,"  Vol.  I.  pp.  T,  B  i  bat  his  eaomeralioii  b  Ut 
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In  Great  Britain  the  current  text  has  varied  a  little 
from  the  Elzevir,  being  essentially  that  of  the  third  edition 
of  Robert  Stephens,  —  "the  Vulgate  of  the  Protestant 
Pope  Stephens,"  as  Bentley  called  it,  his  text  having  be- 
come a  sort  of  standard  among  Protestants,  like  the  Clemen* 
tine  edition  of  the  Vulgate  among  Roman  Catholics.  Ste- 
phens's text  was  adopted  in  Walton's  Polyglot,  1657,  and 
was  reprinted  by  Mill  in  1707,  with  a  few  slight,  uninten- 
tional variations,  as  the  basis  of  his  laborious  collection  of 
various  readings  from  manuscripts,  ancient  versions,  and 
Fathers,  designed  to  serve  as  tnaiertals  for  a  critical  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament.  Mill  expresses  his  opinion  of 
many  of  the  various  readings  in  his  Prolegomena  and 
Notes,  and  frequently  condemns  those  adopted  by  Stephens ; 
but  he  did  not  pretend  to  give  a  recension  of  the  text.  Hk 
reprint  of  Stephens,  however,  which  has  generally  been 
copied  in  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  published  in 
England,  has  often  been  termed  "  MilTs  text,"  as  if  it  had 
the  sanction  of  his  critical  judgment  This  is  the  text  which, 
now  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Union  has  adopted  as  the  basis  of  its  proposed 
revision  of  King  James's  version  of  the  New  Testament 

From  the  statements  which  have  been  made,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Received  Text  resolves  itself  substantially, 
into  that  of  the  fifth  edition  of  Erasmus ;  a  scholar  indeed, 
worthy  of  the  highest  respect  and  admiration,  but  who 
edited  the  Greek  Testament,  to  use  the  language  of  Gries- 
bach,  **cu  he  couldy  from  a  very  few  manuscripts  and  those 
quite  modem,  with  no  other  helps  except  the  Latin  Vulgate 
in  an  interpolated  state,  and  the  writings  of  a  few  ioaoco- 
rately  edited  Fathers."  * 

SmcB  the  time  when  the  Received  Text  was  fimned,  a 
*  Flpl^gom.  fai  K.  Tn  Sect  I.  p.  xxxtU.,  ed.  Sdmh. 
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▼ast  amount  of  critical  materials  has  been  made  available 
for  its  improvement  The  great  collection  of  various  read- 
ings by  Mill,  published  near  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, —  the  work  of  thirty  years,  —  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  This  collection  was  much  enlarged  by  Bengel 
and  Wetstein.  Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  it  was 
again  more  t^an  doubled  in  amount  by  the  labors  of  Gries- 
bach,  Matthaei,  Alter,  and  Birch.  In  the  present  century, 
Scholz,  in  his  BibUsch-kritische  Heise,  or  **  Travels  for  the 
Purpose  of  Biblical  Criticism,"  and  in  his  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  has  given  an  account  of  more  than  three 
hundred  manuscripts  never  before  examined  for  critical 
purposes ;  but  a  great  majority  of  them  are  comparatively 
recent,  and  his  collations  were  very  cursory  and  inaccurate. 
The  indefatigable  and  far  better  directed  labors  of  Tischen- 
dorf  and  Tregelles  have  afforded  us,  for  the  first  time,  an 
exact  knowledge  of  many  very  ancient  and  important  docu- 
ments, which  had  before  been  but  imperfectly  coUated.  I 
pass  over  numerous  minor  contributions  to  our  stock  of 
critical  materials.  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  the 
most  ancient  manuscripts  —  those  written  in  uncial  or  capi- 
tal letters  —  have  now  been  thoroughly  collated,  and  all 
the  more  important  of  them  accurately  transcribed  and  pub- 
lished, with  the  exception  of  the  celebrated  Vatican  manu- 
script ;  and  more  than  eight  hundred  of  the  later  manu- 
scripts containing  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
have  been  examined  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  some  of 
them  thoroughly,  but  most  of  them  very  cursorily.  The 
ancient  versions,  and  numerous  quotations  from  the  New 
Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  have  also 
been  compared  with  the  common  text  There  is  still  room 
for  useful  labor  in  the  collation  of  the  more  important  cur- 
sive manuscripts ;  there  is  need  of  more  accurate  editions  and 
of  a  more  careful  examination  of  several  of  the  ancient  ver- 
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sions ;  and  much  remains  to  be  done  in  enlarging,  correct- 
ing, and  siting  the  critical  materials  which  have  been  col- 
lected from  the  writings  of  the  Fatliers.  But  it  is  safe  to 
say,  that  the  means  which  we  have  at  our  conunand  for 
accurately  editing  the  Greek  New  Testament  very  far 
exceed  those  which  we  possess  in  the  case  of  any  ancient 
heathen  writer  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us. 

Though  important  materials  for  the  correction  of  the 
Received  Text  had  been  long  accumulating,  it  was  not  till 
nenr  the  close  of  the  last  century  that  they  were  mndi 
used.  The  first  who  turned  them  to  proper  account  was 
Griesbach,  whose  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  pub- 
lished in  111 b -11^  marks  an  era  in  biblical  criticism. 
His  second  and  principal  edition,  in  which  the  critical  ap- 
paratus was  greatly  enlarged,  was  published  at  Halle  and 
London  in  179(3 -1806;  a  manual  edition  appeared  at 
Leipsic  in  1805.  Though  the  second  volume  of  his  larger 
edition  bears  the  date  1806,  it  was  mostly  printed  several 
years  before,  so  that  the  manual  edition  generally  repre- 
sents his  later  judgment 

The  hading  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  have 
been  published  in  the  present  century  are  those  of  Gries- 
bach, Matthffii,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  and  Tischen£>rf,  to 
which  may  perhaps  be  added  that  of  Alibrd,  though  the 
last  has  not,  like  the  others  which  have  been  named,  added 
anything  to  our  critical  materials.  Griesbach's  has  already 
been  noticed ;  Matthsei's  was  published  at  Wittenberg,  Ho^ 
and  Bonneburg,  in  1808-7,  8  vols.  Svo;  Scholz's  at 
Leipsic,  ui  1830-36,  2  vols.  4to;  and  Lachmann's  larger 
edition  at  Beriin,  in  1842  -  50,  2  vols.  8va  Tischendorfs 
second  Leipsic  edition  appeared  in  1849,  8vo,  and  the 
second  editx>n  of  Alford's  Greek  Testament,  Yds.  L  and 
IL  (ending  with  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinth]aiiB)i 
was  published  at  London  in  1854-55.  (First  editiqoi 
1849  -  52.)    The  third  volume  has  not  yet  been  issaad. 
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To  give  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  value  of  these 
editions,  and  to  point  out  in  detail  their  distinguishing 
characteristics,  cannot  here  be  attempted.  The  eminent 
merits  of  Griesbach  are  too  well  known  to  need  particular 
remark.  Of  the  other  editions  which  have  been  men^ 
tioned,  Lachmann*s  and  Tischendorf 's  have  at  present  the 
highest  reputation,  among  those  qualified  to  pronounce  on 
such  matters,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain ; 
while  the  critical  judgment  of  Matthaei  and  of  Scholz  is 
little  esteemed.  —  MatthaB^s  edition  of  1803-7,  and  his 
earlier  one  published  at  Riga  in  1782  -  88,  12  vols.  8vo, 
contain  some  useful  materials;  but  his  violent  prejudices 
unfitted  him  for  the  office  of  a  critic  —  The  value  of 
Schols's  labors  is  greatly  diminished  by  his  want  of  accu- 
racy as  well  as  of  judgment.  —  Lachmann*s  edition  is 
founded  on  very  ancient  authorities,  but  too  limited  in 
number,  and,  in  the  case  of  some  important  manuscripts, 
not  thoroughly  collated.  Discarding  internal  and  collat- 
eral evidence,  he  adopts  the  reading  best  supported  by  his 
few  select  authorities,  even  when  he  does  not  regard  it  as 
genuine.  His  text  is  followed  in  the  recent  works  of  Stan- 
ley and  Jowett  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  —  The  second 
Leipsic  edition  of  Tischendorf^  taken  as  a  whole,  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  important  and  valuable  critical  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament  which  has  appeared  since  the  time  of 
Griesbach.  Less  cautious  than  Griesbach,  he  is  some- 
times liable  to  the  charge  of  adopting  readings  unsupported 
by  sufficient  authority;  but  Alford  pronounces  his  text 
*vory  far  superior  to  any  which  have  preceded  it"*  — 

*  Greek  Testament,  Vol.  I.  Prolegomena,  p.  77,  2d  ed.  —  Some 
•ecoant  of  Tischendorf  and  his  labors  may  be  foand  in  the  Biblio* 
tlieca  Sacra  for  Joly  1852,  Vol.  IX.  pp.  623-628.  The  first /iKt- 
cnbiM  of  a  new  and  apparently  much  enlarged  edition  of  Tischen* 
dorf' ■  Greek  Testament  hai  very  lately  been  poblished  at  Leipeic 
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Alford,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Greek 
Testament,  containing  the  Grospels,  professedly  gave  only 
^  a  provisional  text,"  one,  he  says,  "  which  may  be  regarded 
as  an  experiment  how  far  the  public  mind  in  England  may 
be  disposed  to  receive  even  the  first  and  plainest  results  of 
the  now  advanced  state  of  textual  criticism.**  *  The  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  seems  to  have  been  encouraging ; 
for  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work,  and  in  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  first,  he  has  ventured  to  give  the  text  according 
to  his  judgment  of  the  evidence.  He  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  critic  of  the  highest  order,  but  his  judgment  is  better 
than  might  be  supposed  from  the  manner  in  which  he  com- 
menced his  editorial  labors.  There  is  no  hazard  in  saying, 
that,  so  far  as  the  criticism  of  the  text  is  concern  ed,  his  edi- 
tion is  much  the  best  which  had  yet  been  published  in  Eng- 
land. —  Meyer  has  given  a  critical  discussion  of  the  various 
readings,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  ex- 
tending to  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  (not  in- 
clusive), the  notes  on  the  remaining  books,  excepting  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon  and  the  Apocalypse,  being  prepared  by 
his  coadjutors  Liinemann  and  Huther.  Many  of  his  re- 
marks are  acute  and  valuable.  His  **  Kommentar,''  so  fiir  as 
it  goes,  is  one  of  the  best  helps  which  we  possess  in  the  criti- 
cal study  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  exegetical  merits.  —  The  long-delayed  edition  of  Dr. 
S.  P.  Tregelles  promises,  when  published,  to  be  a  work  of 
great  interest  and  value.  In  his  ^  Book  of  Revelation  in 
Greek,  edited  from  Ancient  Authorities ;  with  a  new  Eng- 
lish Version,"  Sec  (London,  1844),  and  his  ^  Account  of 
the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament**  (London, 
1854),  as  well  as  in  various  articles  in  Eltto's  Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature,  Dr.  Tregelles  has  shown  himself  to  be 
a  truly  conscientious,  independent,  and  intelligent  critiot 

*  Fkol^gomena,  p.  70,  Ut  eiL 
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His  untiring  zeal  and  industry  in  the  accurate  collation  of 
the  most  important  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  desire  to  pos» 
sess  a  pure  text  of  the  records  of  our  religion.  But  this  is 
not  the  place  to  give  even  a  slight  sketch  x>f  his  arduous 
and  disinterested  labors. 

Other  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  of  secondary  im- 
portance which  have  been  examined  for  the  purposes  of 
this  note,  it  may  be  sufficient,  with  one  exception,  simply 
to  mention;  as  Knapp's,  4th  ed.,  Halle,  1829  (first  ed. 
1797) ;  Schott's,  3d  ed,  Leipsic,  1825  (int  ed.  1805)  ; 
Tittmann's,  2d  stereotype  ed.,  Leipsic,  1828  (first  ed. 
1820);  Vater's,  Halle,  1824;  Hahn's,  Leipsic,  1840,— 
American  ed.  by  Dr.  Robinson,  New  York,  1842 ;  and 
Theile's,  stereotype  ed.,  Leipsic,  1844  (4th  ed.  1852). 
None  of  these  calls  for  special  remark,  except  that  of 
Hahn,  which,  having  been  reprinted  in  this  country  under 
the  superintendence  of  so  distinguished  a  scholar  as  Dr. 
Bobinson,  and  introduced  to  the  American  public  with 
high  commendation  b/  Professor  Stuart,*  requires  a  notice 
which  ito  intrinsic  importance  would  not  justify. 

Hahn  professes  to  give,  in  his  notes,  a  view  of  all  the 
readings  approved  by  Griesbach,  Knapp,  and  Scholz,t 
with  a  selection  from  those  adopted  by  Lachmaiin  in  his 
first  edition,  published  in  1831.  Now  it  will  hardly  be 
pretended  that  a  critical  editor  '^  approves  "  those  readings 
which  he  has  marked  as  probably  spurious.  Griesbach  has 
80  marked  words  of  the  Received  Text  in  about  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety  instances.  But  Hahn  takes  no  notice  of 
Ihisy  leaving  his  readers  to  suppose  that  Griesbach,  in  all 

*  See  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1843,  p.  !274,  et  seqq. 

t  *'Ita  at,  qai  nostra  editione  asnri  essent,  sine  nlla  diflScaltate 
cmmm  lectiones  oognoscere  possent,  qnas  editores  illi  sao  jadido  pro- 
bamnt." — Prsfat.,  pp.  YiiL,  is.,  ed.  Amer. 

42 
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these  cases,  received  the  words  fus  genuine.  —  Again,  there 
are  many  readings  which  Grieshach  and  Knapp  have 
marked  as  equal  in  point  of  authority  with  those  retained 
in  the  text  Knapp,  for  example,  has  so  marked  the  read- 
ing icvpiov  in  Acts  XX.  28,  and  or  in  1  Timothy  iii.  16.  Such 
readings  are  to  be  regarded  as  *'  approved  "  by  these  crit- 
ics, as  much  as  those  which  they  liave  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  text  in  their  stead.  But  Hahn  affords  those  who 
use  his  edition  no  intimation  of  their  judgment  respecting 
them.  His  cnlition,  therefore,  to  say  the  least,  very  imper- 
fectly represents  the  opinions  of  Griesbach  and  Knapp 
concerning  the  various  readings.  —  But,  passing  over  the 
defects  which  have  been  referred  to,  we  shall  find  that  his 
work  oAen  gives  erroneously  what  it  professes  to  exhibit. 
I  have  noted  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  instances  in 
which  the  cj*itical  judgment  of  Knapp  alone  is  incorrectly 
represented.  Taking  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  for  example, 
in  twenty-two  instances  £[napp  is  said  to  regard  a  read- 
ing as  doubtful  merely,*  when,  by  inclosing  it  in  double 
brackets,  he  has  marked  it  as  unquestionably  spurious ;  t  in 
two  instances  the  double  brackets  of  Knapp  are  disregard- 
ed ;  X  and  in  three  other  places  in  this  Grospel,  the  single 
brackets  of  Knapp,  indicating  that  he  considered  certain 
words  as  doubtful,  are  passed  over  without  remark.  §  In 
Matthew  viii.  29  the  word  'Ii^irou,  which  stands  in  the  Re- 
ceived Text,  is  omitted  without  mention  of  the  fact  in  the 
notes.  The  different  opinions  of  Griesbach,  Knapp,  Lach- 
mann,  and  Scholz  respecting  it  are  of  course  not  stated.    In 

*  Matthew  iv.  18  ;  ▼.  27 ;  vL  IS,  18 ;  viii.  25,  32 ;  ix.  13, 95 ;  zi. 
35;  xiy.  22,  6i»,  25;  xyL  8;  xx.  6,  22,  23;  xxiii.  8;  xxv.  13,  31; 
xxvi.  9 ;  xxvii.  35,  64. 

t  **  Hifl  [ancis  doplicatis]  ea  notantnr,  qa«  sine  dabio  tpuia 
cenBebam/'  —  Knapp,  Comment.  laagog.  p.  xxviiL 

I  Matthew  xviu.  35 ;  xxviii.  20. 

\  Matthew  iv.  IS ;  viaLS9;  xzL  IS. 
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Matthew  xxviii.  20,  Hahn  leaves  his  readers  to  suppose, 
erronecmslj,  that  'Afirpt  is  retained  as  genuine  by  Griesbac^ 
and  Knapp,  as  it  is  by  Scholz.  In  further  illustration  of 
the  character  of  Hahn's  edition,  I  will  only  refer  to  his 
treatment  of  the  passage  relating  to  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery,  John  vii.  63-viii.  11.  To  this  Griesbach  pre- 
fixes a  peculiar  mark,  indicating  that  its  spuriousness  is  in 
the  highest  degree  probable ;  Enapp  has  bracketed  it,  and 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  Greek  Testament  (p.  xxix.)  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Gospel  of 
John ;  and  Lachmann  has  rejected  it  from  the  text.  Hahn 
not  only  retains  it,  but  gives  no  hint  that  any  of  the  editors 
who  have  been  named  had  a  doubt  of  its  genuineness. 

One  general  remark  should  here  be  made  respecting  the 
editions  of  Tittmann,  Hahn,  and  Theile.  These  critics 
professedly  retain  the  readings  of  the  Received  Text,  unless 
the  evidence  against  them,  in  their  judgment,  greatly  pre^ 
ponderates.  It  is  only  when  the  case  is  very  clear,  that 
they  venture  to  make  a  change.*  Their  authority,  there- 
fore, whatever  it  may  be,  is  obviously  of  much  less  weight 
when  they  support  the  readings  of  the  Received  Text,  than 
when  they  reject  them. 

Wk  may  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  passages 
which  form  the  principal  subject  of  this  note.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  editions  which  have  been  mentioned 
as  published  within  the  present  century  retain  the  read- 
ing of  the  Received  Text  unless  the  contrary  is  expressly 
stated. 

(1.)  Matthew  xix.  17.     "Why  callest  thou  me  good? 

•  See,  for  instance,  Theile*s  Prefiuje,  p.  vii. :  —  "  Uhi  vero  in  nknun-r 
que  partem  dispatari  posset,  si  vd  argumaUa  mutationem  ttuukmtia 
pttnalermt,  lectionem  intactam  relinqaere  malaimni."  ^t. 
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There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  u,  Grod."  Ti  fu  Xryeif 
ayaB6v ;  Ov^Xs  aya&6g^  cc  fi^  clr,  6  Of  dr. 

Here  the  following  reading  is  adopted  by  Griesbach, 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  Alford,  and  Tregelles,  ai 
also  by  De  Wette,  Porter,  and  Davidson,  and  is  marked  by 
Knapp  and  Vater  as  equcU  in  point  of  authority  to  that  of 
the  Received  Text:  —  Tc  fu  tpw^f  mpi  rov  ayaBov;  Elr 
^muf  6  ayaBos.  ^  Why  askest  thou  me  concerning  what  is 
good?  One  only  is  good."  Most  of  the  critics  who  re- 
ceive this  reading  as  genuine  omit  the  word  ^  good  "  as  an 
epithet  of  "  teacher  "  in  the  preceding  verse. 

In  the  parallel  passages  (Mark  x.  17,  18,  Luke  xviii. 
18,  19)  which  correspond  with  the  Received  Text  in  Mat- 
thew, there  are  no  various  readings  of  any  consequence ; 
but  this  fact  favors  the  supposition  that  transcribers  altered 
(as  they  thought,  corrected)  the  text  of  Matthew  to  make 
it  conform  to  that  of  Mark  and  Luke. 

(2.)  Luke  xxii.  43, 44.  **  And  there  appeared  an  angd 
unto  him  from  heaven,  strengthening  him,"  &c. 

These  two  verses  are  bracketed  by  Lachmann  as  doubt- 
ful, and  are  rejected  by  Granville  Penn  in  his  ^  Book  of 
the  New  Covenant."  But  they  are  retained  by  all  the 
other  critical  editors.  Mr.  Norton  has  given  his  reasons 
for  regarding  them  as  spurious  in  his  Evidences  of  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  YoL  L,  Additional  Note  A, 
Section  V.  yi.  pp.  IxxxviL  -  xcL 

(3.)  Luke  xxiv.  52.  <<  And  they  worshipped  him,  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy."  Kal  avrm,  vpoo-mi^- 
awrrts  aMr,  vtriarpr^w^ «.  r.  X.  Here  the  words  wpmnamir 
vapT€s  oMr,  corresponding  to  '^ worshipped  him  and"  in 
the  translation,  are  rejected  by  Tischendorf.  But  his  au- 
thorities seem  altogether  insufficient    The  omissicMi  of  the 
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words  in  the  Cambridge  manuscript  (D),  the  only  Greek 
manuscript  in  which  they  are  known  to  be  wanting,  and  in 
the  manuscript  or  manuscripts  from  which  the  Old  Latin 
version  was  made,  was  very  probably  accidental,  the  tran- 
scriber, as  Alford  suggests,  passing  over  them  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resemblance  of  AYTON  to  the  preceding 
AYTOI. 

This  passage  has  been  quoted  by  Trinitarians  as  a  proof 
that  Christ  was  worshipped  by  his  disciples  as  the  Supreme 
Being.  But,  as  every  one  acquainted  with  the  original 
language  knows,  the  word  here  translated  ^worshipped* 
simply  denotes  ^  to  pay  reverence  or  homage  by  kneeling 
or  prostration,"  without  defining  the  kind  of  reverence.  It 
is  perpetually  used  in  the  Septuagint  as  the  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  word  rendered  in  the  Common  Version  by  ^  to 
bow  down  before,"  "  to  do  obeisance  to,"  and  the  like.  See, 
for  example,  Genesis  xxvii.  29 ;  xxxvii.  7,  9,  10 ;  xlix.  8 : 
Exodus  xviii.  7,  &c.  See  also  its  use  in  Matthew  xviiL 
26 ;  Rev.  iii.  9.  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  excellent  Lexicon  of 
the  New  Testament,  art.  irpo<riewctt,  no.  1,  explains  it  in 
this  general  sense,  and  not  as  denoting  divine  worship,  in 
all  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Grospels  in  refer- 
ence to  Christ,  including  the  present.*  Here,  the  words 
•ywflmn^otvrcff  auT6v  probably  express  the  fact  that  the 
disciples,  as  they  beheld  our  Lord  taken  up  from  them 
into  heaven,  knelt  down,  or  prostrated  themselves  on  the 
grotind  before  him,  in  reverenccf     Mr.  Norton,  however, 

*  These  passages  are  the  following  :  —  Matthew  ii.  2, 8, 1 1 ;  viii.  2 ; 
ix.  18 ;  xiy.  33 ;  xy.  25  ;  xx.  20 ;  xxviii.  9,  17 ;  Mark  v.  6 ;  xy.  19 ; 
Loke  xxiY.  52 ;  John  ix.  38.  The  only  other  passage  in  the  New 
Teetament  in  which  the  word  occars  in  reference  to  Christ  is  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (L  6),  where  it  is  nsed  of  the  reverence  and 
homage  which  the  angels  are  commanded  by  Grod  to  pay  to  his  Son, 
aa  their  superior. 

I  **  *  HaYing  worshipped  him,'  frpoaKvyfitrturtt  ovrov,  that  if,  *  bay- 

42* 
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80  far  as  can  be  judged  from  his  traDslation,*  seems  to  have 
understood  them  as  denoting  merely  ih^  feeling  of  reverence 
which  filled  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  as  they  returned  to 
Jerusalem  afler  witnessing  the  ascension  of  their  Master. 
But  is  not  the  use  of  the  aorisi  participle  an  objection  to 
this  view  ? 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  word  worship^  both  as  a 
noun  and  a  verb,  was  used  in  a  much  wider  sense  at  the 
time  when  King  James's  version  of  the  Bible  was  made, 
than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  Examples  are  abundant  in 
Shakespeare  and  other  writers  of  that  period.  So  in  the 
marriage  service  of  the  English  Episcopal  Church :  ^  With 
my  body  I  thee  warMpJ"  In  Luke  xiv.  10,^  Then  shalt 
thou  have  warship  in  the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat 
with  thee/'  the  noun  ^worship"  is  a  translation  of  the 
Greek  word  d<$(a,  glory,  honor. 

(4.)  John  i.  18.  ^  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time; 
the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fathei; 
he  hath  declared  himJ'     Of^  ovdcir  imfxusM  wmrntr*  *  6  /xom* 

Here,  instead  of  6  iMmfoytnis  vloc,  "^the  only-begotten  iScm," 
we  find  in  some  important  authorities  the  reading  6  lumr^ 
w^t  ac^,  ^the  only-begotten  God,^  This  strange  reading 
(for  so  it  will  seem  to  most  Trinitarians  as  well  as  to  oth- 
ers) has  not  yet  been  adopted  in  any  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament ;  but  it  deserves  notice,  since  it  is  defended  by 
a  critic  so  worthy  of  respect  as  Dr.  Tregelles.  Michaelis 
also  appears  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  original  reading  ;t 

ing  thrown  themselvcf  prostrate  before  him/  as  the  words  strictly 
interpreted  imply."  —  Campbell  in  he.    See  also  Meyer's  note. 

*  "  And  they,  worshipping  him,  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  grett 
joy." 

t  Introductkm  to  the  New  Testament,  Chnp.  X.  Sect  1.  VbL  IL 
p.  393,  8d  ed. 
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and  Lachmann,  as  Dr.  Tregelles  assures  us,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  received  it  into  his  text,  had  he  known  all 
the  authorities  by  which  it  is  supported. 

The  evidence  of  mcmiiscripis  and  versions  for  and  against 
the  reading  in  question  may  first  be  stated.  The  testimony 
of  the  Fathers  will  require  a  particular  discussion.  It 
should  be  premised  that  the  words  vl6t  (Son)  and  Gcdr 
(God),  in  the  abbreviated  form  in  which  they  are  written 
in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  (i^,  ^),  differ  in  but  a 
Bingle  letter,  so  that  one  might  easily  be  substituted  for  the 
other  through  the  inadvertence  of  a  transcriber. 

The  reading  et6s,  then,  is  found  in  the  manuscripts  B 
O  L,  83 ;  that  is,  in  the  Vatican  manuscript,  of  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  in  the  Ephrem  manuscript 
(a  prima  manu),  probably  written  before  the  middle  of  the 
afihy  in  another  highly  valuable  manuscript  of  the  eighth 
century,  remarkable  for  its  general  agreement  with  the 
Vatican,  and  in  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  writ- 
ten in  cursive  letters,  but  preserving  a  very  ancient  text 
As  to  versions,  it  is  supported  by  the  Peshito  Syriac,  as 
hitherto  edited,  the  Coptic,  the  ^thiopic,  and  the  margin 
of  the  Philoxenian  or  HaTclean  Syriac 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reading  vUi  is  that  of  the  Alex- 
andrine manuscript  (A),  probably  written  not  long  after 
the  middle  of  the  iiflh  century,  and  of  the  manuscripts 
X  and  A,  written  in  the  ninth  century,  but  often  agreeing 
with  the  most  ancient  documents,  in  opposition  to  the  later. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  other  uncial  manuscripts  E  F  G 
H  K  M  S  U  V,  ranging  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  to  the  tenth,  and  in  several  hundred  manuscripts 
in  cursive  letters,  mostly  later  than  the  tenth  century,  but 
Bome  of  them  of  much  value  from  their  usual  accordance 
with  the  best  authorities.  The  ancient  versions  which  ex- 
hibit it  are  the  Old  Latin  or  Italic,  the  Vulgate,  the  Cure- 
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tonian  Sjriac,*  the  Philozenian  Syriac  (in  the  text),  the 
Jerusalem  Sjrriac,  and  the  Armenian. 

So  far  as  the  evidence  has  yet  been  Btated,  it  will  proba- 
bly be  admitted  that  the  common  reading  is  best  supported. 
But  it  is  on  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  that  the  advocates 

■  

for  the  reading  B€6g  appear  chiefly  to  rely.  The  following 
is  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Tregelles  of  thisJ^ranch  of  the 
evidence. 

^  As  to  fathers,"  he  says, "  the  reading  [eccSr]  may  almost 
be  called  general^  for  it  is  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Irenaeus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Lucian,  Basil, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Gregory  of  Nussa,  Didymus,  Basil 
of  Selencia,  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Titus 
of  Bostra;  as  also  of  Theodotus  (in  the  second  oentuiy), 
Anus,  Marcellus,  Eunomius,  etc ;  and  amongst  the  Latins, 
Hilary,  Fulgentius,  Gaudentius,  Ferrandus,  Phoebadios, 
Vlgilius,  Alcuin,  etc."  The  reading  vl6g  ^is  found  twice 
in  Origen,  in  Eusebius,  Basil,  and  Irenseus  (though  all 
these  writers  have  oho  the  other  reading,  and  in  general 
they  so  speak  of  ec«^  in  the  passage,  that  Ms  mutt  have 
proceeded  from  the  copyists)  : — the  Latin  writers  in  gen- 
eral agree  with  the  Latin  versions  in  reading  ^/£ffii«. 

e<i^,  as  the  more  difficult  reading,  is  entitled  to  especial 
attention ;  and,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  MSS.  of  the  highest 
character,  by  good  versions,  and  by  the  general  oonsent  of 
early  Greek  writers  (even  when,  like  Arius,  they  were 
opposed  to  the  dogma  taught),  it  is  necesaaryi  on  groonds 

*  Thu  name  has  been  given  to  a  reiy  ancient  and  TalaaUe  Sjriac 
copy  of  part  of  the  Gospels,  — one  of  the  Nitrian  manuscripts  re- 
cently ftdded  to  the  British  Mosenm,  —  which  is  soon  to  be  paUished 
(if  it  has  not  been  already)  %y  the  Ber.  William  Cnreton.  It  is 
**  a  renion,"  as  Tregelles  renuuks,  "  hr  more  worthy  the  epithet  of 
'venerable '  than  that  which  is  called  the  Ptehito  as  it  has  oome  down 
to  ns."  (**  Acconnt  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testa* 
ment,"  p.  ia7 ;  oomp.  pp.  160, 161.) 
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of  combined  evidence,  to  receive  it  in  preference  to  the 
easier  and  more  natural  reading  vl6s**  * 

This  array  of  authorities  is  certainly  imposing ;  and  the 
argument  would  be  forcible,  perhaps  conclusive,  were  it 
not  that  the  facts  in  the  case  have  been  greatly  misappre- 
hended. Tregelles  appears,  like  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Tisch- 
endorf,  and  Alford,  to  have  relied  on  Wetstein,  whose  gen- 
eral accuracy  might  well  inspire  confidence.  But  Wetstein, 
in  his  note  on  this  passage,  has  fallen  into  extraordinary 
errors,  many  of  which  have  been  copied,  without  investi- 
gation, by  the  critics  who  have  just  been  named.  One 
who  should  take  the  statements  in  Wetstein's  note  to  be 
correct,  would  suppose  that  not  less  than  forty-four  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  in  the  first  eight  centuries,  have  quoted 
the  passage  in  question  with  the  reading  ftovoyrv^r  Bed^  or 
unigenitus  Detu ;  and  that  the  number  of  distinct  quota- 
tions of  this  kind  in  their  writings,  taken  together,  is  not  far 
from  one  hundred  and  thirty,  I  have  examined,  with  some 
care,  all  the  passages  specifically  referred  to  by  Wetstein, 
and  the  whole  work,  or  collection  of  works  cited,  when  his 
reference  is  general,  —  as  "  Eptphanius  duodecies,"  "  Hilo' 
rius  de  Trinit  passim,"  **  Fulgentius  plusquam  vicies,"  — 
not  confining  my  attention,  however,  to  these  particular 
passages  or  works.  The  following  is  the  result  of  this 
examination.  Of  the  forty-four  writers  cited  by  Wetstein 
in  support  of  the  reading  fiovoyfvfjs  Otosy  there  are  but  four 
who  quote  or  refer  to  the  passage  with  this  reading  only ;  f 
four  quote  it  with  both  readings ;  {  nine  quote  it  with  the 
reading  vUs  or  Jilius  only,  except  that  in  one  of  the  quo- 

•  "  Account  of  the  Printed  Text,"  Ac,  pp.  234, 235. 

t  It  is  thas  quoted  in  the  "Excerpta  Theodoti,**  and  also  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Epiphanins.  It  appears  to  be  oooe 
referred  to  in  the  Epistle  of  the  second  Synod  of  Anc3nra. 

I  IrensBos,  Origen,  Basil,  and  Cyril  of  AlexandriiL 
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tations  of  Titus  of  Bostra  vl6s  ecor  occurs ;  *  two  repeat- 
edly allude  to  it,  —  sometimes  using  the  phrase  **  only- 
begotten  God"  and  sometimes  "only-begotten  Son^"  in  con- 
nection with  the  words  "  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fa- 
ther/' —  but  do  not  distinctly  quote  it ;  t  and  twenty-five  do 
not  quote  or  allude  to  it  at  all.  \  Of  the  particular  pas 
sages  referred  to  by  Wetstein,  a  great  majority  have  no 
bearing  whatever  on  the  subject,  but  merely  contain  the 
ex]}resswn  jiovoy^vti^  Qtot  or  wixgenitue  Deus,  with  no  trace 
of  an  allusion  to  the  text  in  question,  —  an  expression  often 
occurring,  as  will  hereafter  ap|)ear,  in  writers  who  abun- 
dantly and  unequivocally  quote  John  i.  18  with  the  reading 
vios  or  filiiis.  Indeed,  in  some  of  these  passages  we  do  not 
find  even  this  expression,  but  only  the  term  ycn/r^  6for,  or 
genittis  Deus,  applied  to  Christ.  §  Sufiicient  evidence  thai 
these  assertions  are  not  made  at  random  will  be  given  in 
what  follows,  though  the  mistakes  of  Wetstein  cannot  here 
be  all  pointed  out  in  detail. 

We  may  now  examine  the  witnesses  brought  forward  by 
Dr.  Tregelles.  Very  few  of  these  will  stand  cro6&-quefr- 
tioning.  Of  the  twenty-five  writers  whom  he  lias  adduced 
in  support  of  the  reading  fAovoyn^^  S^os^  but  four^  I  be- 
lieve, can  be  relied  on  with  much  confidence^  and  even 
their  testimony  is  far  from  unexceptionable ;  three  may  be 
regarded  as  doubtful;  eight  really  support  the  common 

*  Easebios,  Athanasiof ,  Julian,  Gregory  Naciansen,  Tims  of  Bo»- 
tra,  Maximinas  the  Arian  bishop,  Hilary,  Vigiliiu  of  Tapsa,  Alcoin. 

t  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Falgendns. 

X  That  is,  all  the  remaining  aathoridea  deed  by  Wetstein,  Ibr 
which  see  his  note. 

f  As  in  the  following :  —  *"  Ongenet  in  PMlm  i.  ap.  Eptpbaninm," 
Me  Epiphan.  Hflsrei.  LXIV.  c  7,  0pp.  I.  531,  B,  or  Origen.  0pp.  IL 
626,  E ;  —  «  EtuAiMi  D.  IV.  2,"  i.  e.  Dem.  Evang.  lib.  IV.  c  2  ;— 
**  Prudentiui  in  Apotheod/'  viz.  line  895 ;  —  •*  CUmOaaim  Mdmeri.  d9 
•tata  anhnas  1.  2,"  where  Lib.  I.  c.  2  draft  be  the  place  intended. 
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reading ;  two  merely  allude  to  the  passage ;  and  eight  have 
neither  quoted  nor  alluded  to  it. 

These  statements  of  course  require  proof.  This  will 
now  be  presented,  so  far  as  it  can  be  within  reasonable 
Hmits.  Though  few  passages  can  be  quoted  at  length, 
pains  will  be  taken  to  give  very  full  and  precise  references 
to  the  authorities  relied  on.  In  producing  the  testimony  of 
the  Fathers,  the  time  at  which  they  flourished  is  indicated 
in  marks  of  parenthesis  after  their  names.  In  assigning 
these  dates,  either  Cave  or  Lnrdner  has  generally  been 
followed. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (A.  D.  194)  has  onoe  qnoted 
John  i.  18  with  the  reading  Otos;*  but  this  evidence  is 
somewhat  weakened  by  the  fact  that  in  another  place,  in 
alluding  to  this  text,  he  has  the  words  fiopoyeyrjs  vios  eeo^.f 
Another  authority  for  this  reading  is  the  work  which  bears 
the  title  ^  Extracts  from  Theodotus,  and  Heads  of  the  Ori- 
ental Doctrine,  so  called,  as  it  existed  in  the  Time  of  Valen- 
tinus."  It  is  sometimes  quoted  under  the  name  of  Doctrina 
OrierUalis.  This  compilation  is  supposed  by  many  to  have 
been  made  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  with  whose  works  it 
is  generally  printed.  '^  Theodotus  **  is  several  times  cited 
in  it,  but  more  frequently  ^'  the  followers  of  Valentinus,"  a 
£unous  Gnostic  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  140.  The 
passage  which  contains  the  quotation  of  John  i.  18  with  the 
reading  6  fiotmytvfi^  Otos  is  introduced  by  the  words  '^  the 
Valentinians  say.**  t  Didymus  of  Alexandria  (A.  D.  370) 
has  this  reading  twice ;  §  and  it  occurs  twice  in  the  writings 

*  Stromat.  Lib.  Y.  c  12.  p.  695,  ed.  Potter. 

t  Torf  nrofrrcvcTf if  T6y  Koknoy  tov  irarpog,  by  6  fuwoycv^f  vi6t 
Offdf  fioyos  c^ify^coro.  —  QaU  dives  salvetar,  c  38.  p.  956. 

X  Doctrina  Orient  c.  6,  apud  Clem.  Alex.  0pp.  p.  968,  ed.  Pott.; 
alto  in  Fabricii  Bibl.  Grsec.  Vol.  Y.  p.  136,  and  in  Bamen  s  Aoa- 
lecta  Ante-Nicjena,  Yol.  I.  p.  211. 

i  De  Trinitate,  Lib.  L  p.  69,  and  Lib.  XL  p.  140,  ed.  Hingai^    Not 
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of  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus  (A.  D.  368).* 
In  another  place,  Epiphanius  speaks  of  John  as  ^  calfing 
Christ  only-begotten  Grod."t  The  reading  Bwos  also  re- 
ceives some  support  from  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  the 
second  Synod  of  Ancyra  (A.  D.  858),  in  which  it  is  said 
that  John  "  calls  the  Logos  of  God  only-begotten  God."  J 
But  one  who  has  observed  the  inaccuracy  of  such  refer- 
ences to  Scripture  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  will  not 
attach  much  weight  to  this. 

Among  the  numerous  witnesses  adduced  by  Wetstein  and 
Tregelles,  these  are  ail,  as  I  believe,  which  really  support 
the  reading  eror ;  and  their  testimony,  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  is  far  from  unexceptionable.     Didymus,  as  we 

having  been  able  to  procare  this  volamei  I  take  these  references 
at  second  hand  from  the  work  of  Gaericke,  "  De  Schola  qna  Alex- 
andriniB  floruit  Catechetica,"  Pan  II.  p.  36.  There  is  no  qaotation 
of  John  i.  18  in  the  other  extant  writings  of  Didymns,  most  of  whidi 
exist  only  in  a  Latin  translation. 

*  Heres.  LXV.  c.  5.  0pp.  I.  618,  C,  ed.  Petav.  Here,  in  the  re- 
mark which  follows  the  quotatioo,  6fo(  and  vios  are  so  inierdianged 
as  to  excite  some  suspicion  of  a  corruption  in  the  text.  —  Hxres. 
LXX.  c.  7.  0pp.  I.  817,  818.  Td  dc  EvoyycXcoy  €(pri  -  Gr^r  avMs 
ironroT€  icaptuctp-,  6  fAOvoytyrjs  0€6s  oMt  f^ify^oaro. 

t  MoPiryfvrj  Gc^y  avr6y  i^ncurK/ov Ufpt  mrpbi  ytypcamu, 

dkrfSivov  6fov  •  ntpi  vlov  di,  on  fiovoytpift  Oco(.  (AnooraL  c  3. 
0pp.  II.  8,  C,  I).)  A  little  before,  however,  the  passage  in  qaestion 
is  quoted  thus  :  6  fiopoy^vfis}  6  wf  tU  t6w  leoXiroy  rov  irarpos,  ov- 
t6s  i^rjy^aaro.  (Cap.  2.  p.  7,  C.)  Btft  so  far  as  can  be  jndgod  from 
the  confused  and  apparently  corrupt  text  which  precedes  and  follows, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  word  Gcor  has  here  been  omitted  by  the 
mistake  of  a  transcriber. 

I  O  d^  Tov  Bffov  rby  Aoyoy  funnytinj  Qtbw  ....  ^ijot.  ( Apnd 
Epiphan.  Hseres.  LXXIII.  c.  8.  0pp.  I.  854,  C.)  Supposing  the 
authors  of  this  Epistle  to  have  read  vl6t  in  John  i.  18,  they  might 
still  have  thought  themselves  justified  in  making  this  sutament  by  a 
comparison  of  that  verse  with  John  i.  1,  and  by  the  fiict  that  tliey 
regarded  the  term  Son^  applied  to  Christ,  as  Beoemrily  implying 
his  divinity.    A  little  after  the  passage  Jnat  dted  (c  9.  p.  855,  B) 
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are  informed  by  his  pupils  Palladius  and  Jerome,  became 
hUtul  at  four  or  five  years  of  age.  He  has  consequently 
quoted  from  memory,  and  oflen  inaccurately,  repeatedly 
assigning  to  one  Epistle  of  Paul  passages  which  belong  to 
another.  In  his  first  quotation  of  the  present  passage,  as 
given  by  Guericke,  he  has  substituted  cV  t^  koKit^  for  €lt 
TOW  KoXiroy,  and  avros  for  cVcIyoff;  in  the  second,  which 
extends  only  to  the  word  irar/ior,  he  has  cv  toU  KoXiroiF. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Epiphanius  are  also  notorious 
for  the  carelessness  of  their  quotations  from  Scripture. 
Semisch,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Apostolical  Memoirs 
used  by  Justin  Martyr,  afler  observing  that  many  of  the 
Fathers  have  cited  the  New  Testament  from  memory,  says 

they  saj :  "  The  Son  is  God  because  he  is  Son  of  God,  just  as  he 
is  man  because  he  is  Son  of  Man/'  —  vl6t  Ot6s  fuy,  KaB6  vl6£ 
Ofov,  o»f  avSpvrrosj  KoBh  vliis  opBpcmov,  So  Ensebius  says  that 
Christ  is  *Uhe  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  and  therefore  God"  or 
"a  divine  being/'  roO  6coO  fiovoy€v^t  vlor,  fccu  bia  tovto  Ocor 
(Dem.  EYang.  Lib.  Y.  c.  4.  p.  227,  B),  and  that  "  what  is  begot- 
ten of  God  most  be  God/'  or  "  divine,"  r6  yryevmjfUvoif  cV  tov  Oeov 
e€6£  &y  eai  (De  Eccles.  Theol.  Lib.  II.  c.  14.  p.  123,  C,  cf.  p.  124, 
C,  and  Lib.  I.  c.  12.  p.  72,  D).  Easebios  applies  the  term  Gcos 
to  Christ  in  an  inferior  sense.  In  quoting  Eusebius  here  and  else- 
where, I  use  Gaisford's  edition,  but  refer  to  the  pages  of  Viger's  edi- 
tion (Paris,  1628),  which  are  noted  in  the  margin  of  the  former. 

I  will  give  a  single  illustration  from  Gregory  Nyssen  of  the  want 
of  accuracy  among  the  Fathers  in  such  references  to  Scripture  as 
that  which  we  are  considering.  This  writer,  in  mentioning  the  names 
which  the  Apostle  Paul  has  given  to  Christ,  says,  among  other 

things,  **  He  has  called  him a  propitiation  fir  souls^ and 

first-bom  of  the  new  creation, and  only-begoUen  Son,  crowned 

with  glory  and  honor,*'  &c.  —  avrby  €Kak€a-€ Ikaarrjptow 

^  V  X  ^  y, Koi   Trjs  Kaivrj£    Krio'tms    vpwroroKov, 

KOi  vlhv  fiovoytvfjy  do(u  Koi  rifij  itrTtijyap^iitvov,  x.  r. X. — 
De  Pcrf.  Christ.  Forma,  0pp.  m.  276,  277.  Compare  De  VitA 
Mosis,  0pp.  L  225,  D:  *0f  [6  atroarokos]  ffniaw  tn  hv  vpoi" 
BtTo  6  Bebt  tkaarripiov  r»p  ^Itvx^y  ^/i«y.  (See  Bomant 
tii.  85.)  43 
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that  ^  next  to  Justin,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian, 
Epiplianius,  and  Ephrem  the  Syrian  have  quoted  moet 
loosely.  Verbal  citations  in  their  writings,  as  in  those  of 
Justin,  are  only  to  be  reckoned  as  exceptions,"  *  It  is  fur* 
tlier  to  be  observed  in  respect  to  Epiphanius,  that  his  text 
is  well  known  to  be  very  corrupt,t  and  that  he  is  probably 
the  most  careless,  confused,  and  blundering  writer  to  be 
found  among  the  Fathers.  Petavius,  though  possessing  in 
some  respects  eminent  qualifications  for  an  editor,  appears 
to  have  given  but  httle  attention  to  the  criticism  of  the 
text.  In  many  instances  gross  corruptions,  the  correction  of 
which  seems  obvious,  are  led  without  any  suggestion  of 
emendation. 

The  three  authorities  adduced  by  Dr.  Tregelles  which 
may  be  regaixled  as  doubtful,  are  Origen,  Basil  the  Great, 
and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Origen  (A.  IX  230),  according 
to  the  text  of  his  Benedictine  editors,  has  the  reading  Gcw 

*  Die  apostol.  DcnkwQrdigkeitcn  des  Mftrtjrere  Justinafl,  (Hamb. 
1848,)  p.  209 ;  comp.  p.  218,  ct  scqq.  See  oUo  Whitby's  Examen 
Millii,  Lib.  I.  Cap.  I.  Sect  2  ct  3.  —  I  will  give  one  or  two  vpeci- 
mens  of  Epiphanlus's  professed,  citations  from  Scriptarc.  Just  bcforo 
hi?  first  quotation  of  John  i.  18  with  the  reading  Ocdr,  he  adduces 
the  following  as  the  words  of  Clirist:  — Z«0  (y»,  koI  (rj  «V  ifUH  6 
tmooTtikas  fi€  narfipj  **I  live,  and  the  Father  who  sent  me  lives 
in  me";  comp.  John  vi.  57  and  Gal.  ii.  20.  (Hsrcs.  LXV.  c.  5. 
0pp.  I.  612,  C.)  — Again,  to  select  a  passage  introduced  like  his 
second  quotation  of  John  i.  18,  compare  the  following :  — *H  iroXiy, 
ins  Xcyci  r6  EvoyycXiov  •  Kai  dvrj\Bfv  th  t6v  ovpovoy,  koX  txaBtatp 
iv  df (if  roO  irarpdff,  Koi  tp)(€Tai  Kpivai  {&vTas  K€u  vtKpovs,  *'  Or 
again,  as  the  Gospel  says,  '  And  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sat 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  is  coming  to  judge  the 
living  and  the  dead'";  comp.  Mark  xvL  19.  (Hsres.  LXII.  c.  5. 
0pp.  I.  517,  D.)  See  also  0pp.  I.  36,  B,  0;  U5,  C;  161,  A  ;  486, 
D ;  519,  C,  D,  for  a  few  of  the  numerous  illustrations  that  might  be 
given.  Equally  striking  examples  might  be  dted  from  Clemeot  of 
Alexandria. 

t  See  Wetstein,  Not.  Test  Grac.  (Prolegom.),  Tom.  L  p.  7a. 
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twice ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  vl6s  once,  and  once 
Ms  TOW  0€ov,  "  Son  of  God."  In  a  work  preserved  only  in 
the  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus,  he  also  quotes  the  passage 
with  the  reading  unigenitus  Dei  Jilius,*  Basil  (A.  D. 
370)  has  6for  once,  and  in  another  passage  he  mentions 
*  True  Sou,  Only-begotten  God,  Power  of  God,  and  Logos," 
as  names  given  to  Christ  in  Scripture,  or  expressions 
which,  to  use  his  phrase,  "  the  Scripture  knows " ;  but  he 
twice  quotes  the  text  in  question  with  the  reading  vlos.f 
In  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (A.  D.  412),  as  edited  by  Aubert, 
I  have  found  Qeos  four  times ;  but  he  has  vl6s  three  times.} 
I  have  not  thoroughly  examined  all  of  his  works. 

*  Origen  reads  Gc  cSr,  In  Joan.  Tom.  ii.  c.  29,  and  Tom.  xxxii. 
c  13.  0pp.  IV.  89,  B,  and  438,  D.  —  XUs,  Contra  Gels.,  Lib.  II. 
c.71>  0pp.  I.  440,  F.  (So  De  la  Rae,  from  two  manascripts;  bat 
the  previous  edition  of  Hoeschel,  followed  by  Spencer,  instead  of 
6  fiovoy€vris  vl6sy  reads  koi  fAovoytvfis  yc  &p  Btds,  which  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  marginal  gloss.)  —  Ylos  tov  OroC,In  Joan. 
Tom.  vi.  c.  2.  0pp.  IV.  102,  D.  (So  De  la  Rue,  following  the 
Bodleian  manuscript,  which  appears  to  be  a  very  excellent  one ;  the 
earlier  edition  of  Huet,  which  was  founded  on  a  single  manuscript, 
reads  vi6s  GccSr.)  A  little  after,  in  two  allusions  to  the  passage, 
6  fu>ifoy€vfis  is  used  alone,  without  vlos  or  Otos,  0pp.  IV.  102,  £, 
and  114,  C—  UnigenituM  Dei  JUitu,  In  Cant  Lib.  IV.  0pp.  IIL 
91,  £. 

t  Basil  reads  Of  or,  De  Spiritu  Sancto,  c.  6,  Opp.  III.  12,  B,  ed. 
Benedict,  where  earlier  editions  have  vios,  contrary  to  the  best  manu- 
scripts. Compare  c.  8,  p.  14,  C — On  the  other  hand,  Basil  has 
V  2  6  ff ,  De  Spiritu  Sancto,  ell,  Opp.  III.  23,  A,  where  the  six  manu- 
scripts  of  Gamier  appear  to  agree  in  this  reading,  though  one  of 
MatthsBi's  Moscow  manuscripts  has  Ocor.  (See  Matthise's  Nov. 
Test  Gnec.  I.  780.)  Basil  also  reads  vior,  Epist  234  (al.  400),  c.  3. 
Opp.  m.  358,  B. 

X  In  the  text  prefixed  to  Cyril's  commentary  on  the  passage  in 
question,  Opp.  IV.  103,  C,  we  find  the  reading  vlos ;  the  commen- 
tary itself,  however,  as  printed,  has  &t6s.    (See  p.  107,  B,  and  comp.^ 
p.  105,  B  )    Cyril's  remarks  on  this  place  are  cited  in  the  scholia  of 
two  Moacow  manuscripts  given  by  Matth»i  (Nov.  Test.  Grcc.  dt 
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The  eigbt  writers  cited  bj  Dr.  Tregelles  who  rmd^ 
favor  the  common  reading  will  be  mentioned  hereafter, 
when  the  evidence  for  that  reading  is  stated. 

Two  others,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (A.  D.  370)  and  Fulgen- 
tius  (A.  D.  507),  as  has  before  been  mentioned,  have  only 
alluded  to  the  passage  in  question,  and  not  in  such  a  way 
as  to  enable  us  to  determine  with  confidence  how  they 
read  it-* 


Lat.  IV.  24).  One  who  compares  these  with  his  text  as  poblished  bj 
Aubert,  will  hardly  feel  much  confidence  in  the  latter.  —  Cyril  alto 
reads  6  r  o  s  in  his  Thesanms,  Assert,  xiii.  and  xxt.  0pp.  Tom.  V. 
r.  i.  p.  137,  B,  and  237,  A ;  and  in  tlie  Dialogue  "  Qood  Unas  sit 
Christus/'  ibid.  p.  786,  £.  —  He  has  the  reading  v  2  o  r ,  Thesaar., 
Assert,  xxxt.  p.  365,  C ;  and  Advers.  Nestorinm,  Lib.  III.  c.  5. 
0pp.  VL  90,  B.  This  reading  is  also  fonnd  twice  in  an  extnet 
which  he  gives  from  Jnlian  in  his  work  against  that  emperor.  (Con- 
tra Julian.,  Lib.  X.  0pp.  VI.  (P.  ii.)  p.  333,  C.)  —  In  an  aUvtiom  to 
John  i.  18  we  find  6  fiovoytvijs  rov  Ocov  Adyofi  6  cV  mSXsrocf 
^u  Tov  irarp6s.  (Apol.  adv.  Orient.  0pp.  VI.  187,  C.)  This  is 
worth  noting,  as  showing  how  little  can  be  safelj  inferred  from  snch 
allusions  in  regard  to  the  reading  of  a  passage. 

*  Gregory  of  Njrssa  aUudea  to  John  L  18,  introdncing  the  wends 
**  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  *^  in  connection  with  the  expres- 
sion *-  only-begotten  God "  eight  times ;  in  connection  with  the 
phrase  "only-begotten  Son"  twice.  I  will  quote  one  example  of 
each  kind,  and  refer  to  the  others. —  In  the  treatise  De  Yitft  Mosis, 
0pp.  I.  192,  B,  we  find,  6  fiowytwrlt  6  c  <$  r  *  ^  £r  fV  JcdXwoiff  rov  wet- 
rp6s,  oIt6s  ivTw  ^  drfio  rov  v^iotov.  See  also  In  Cantic  HomiL 
xiii.  0pp.  1. 663,  A. —  Contra  Eunom.  Orat  II.  0pp.  U.  432,  B; 
447,  A;  and  478,  D.  — Orat  III.  p.  506,  C  — Orat  VI.  p.  595 

[properly  605],  A.  — Orat.  X.  p.  681,  A. On  the  other  hand, 

Epist.  ad  Flavian.,  0pp.  IIL  648,  A,  we  find,  6  ftwoytp^  vt6f,  6 
wf  €v  Tols  KSkwoit  TOV  vaTp6s,  6  fV  dpxS  wr,  jc.  r.  X.  See  also 
Contra  Eunom  ,  Orat  II.  0pp.  II.  466,  C.  —  Once  we  have  6  tp 
vyltiarroit  Q€6sj  ^r  iw  roU  kSKwou  tov  warpAsj  «.  r.  X.  In 
Cantic.  Homil.  xt.   0pp.  I.  697,  A. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  6  fitmoytvijf  8cof,  **the  only-bqeottoi 
God,"  ii  a  &vorite  designation  of  Christ  in  the  writiiigi  of  ddi  Ik* 
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Th<e  eight  remainiDg  witnesses  produced  bj  Dr.  Tre- 
gelles  —  Lucian,  Basil  of  Seleuda,  Isidore  of  Pelusium, 
Arias,  Marcellus,  Eunomius,  Graudentius,  and  Ferrandus 
—  have,  as  I  believe,  nowhere  quoted  or  alluded  to  the  text 
in  question.  The  passages  in  their  writings  appealed  to 
by  Wetstein  have  merely  the  expression  fjLOPoytvfjs  eco*  or 

tber.  There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty -Jive  examples  of  its  use  in 
the  treatise  against  Eunomius  alone.  It  occurs  fifteen  times  in  the 
**  Antirrheticus  ad  versus  Apollinarero/'  first,  published  in  Zacagni's 
''Collectanea,"  etc.  (Rome,  1698);  but,  notwithstanding  the  refer- 
ences of  Wetstein,  no  allusion  will  be  foun^  in  that  treatise  to  John 
i.  18. 

In  one  place  Gregory  says,  "^  The  Scripture  declares  concerning 
the  Logos  who  was  in  the  beginning,  that  he  is  the  only-begotten 
God,  the  first-bom  of  the  whole  creation."  (De  Perf.  Christ  FornlA. 
0pp.  m.  291,  A.)  But  the  imprudence  of  concluding  from  this  that 
be  actually  had  the  reading  8f09  in  the  passage  in  question,  hai 
already  been  illustrated.    See  before,  p.  445,  note. 

Fulgcntius  has  alluded  fb  John  i.  18  six  times.  I  will  quote  brieflj 
all  the  examples,  as,  taken  together,  they  clearly  show  how  little  is  to 
be  inferred  from  such  allusions. 

1.  In  connection  with  the  phrase  unigenitus  Deu$.  —  "  Ut  ille  uni- 
genitus  Dens,  qui  est  in  sinu  Patris,  non  solum  in  mulicre,  sed  etiam 
ex  mnliere  fieret  homo."  Epist.  xvii.  c.  3,  in  Migne*s  Patrologias 
Cursus  Completns,  Vol.  LXV.  col.  272,  B.  —  "  De  Deo  unigenito, 
qui  est  in  sinu.  Patris,  nt  dixi,  omnia  hsec  personaliter  accipe.'*  De 
Fide,  c.  20.  col.  681,  B. 

2.  Vfiih  unigenitus  JUius.  —  "  Quis  enim  natus  est  Deus  verus  de 
Deo  vero,  nisi  unigenitus  filius,  qui  est  in  sinu  Patris  ?  **  Ad  Trasi- 
mnnd..  Lib.  III.  c  4.  col.  272,  B.  —  "  Si  vero  unigenitus  filius,  qui 
eit  in  sinu  Patris,  post  setemam  nativitatem,"  etc.  Epist.  xvii.  c.  15. 
ool.  459,  C.  —  "  Dei  ergo  filius  unigenitus,  qui  est  in  sinu  Patris,  nt 
camem  hominis  animamque  mundaret,"  etc  De  Fide,  c.  17.  col. 
679,  C. 

8.  With  unigenitus  alone.  —  ^  Quia  unigenitus,  qui  est  in  sinu  Patris, 
leenndnm  quod  caro  est,  plenos  est  gratiflB,"  etc.  De  Incamatione, 
c  19.  ool.  583,  C. 

The  expression  **  unigenitus  Dens  "  occors  in  the  writings  of  Fill- 
gentiof  about  ninety  times. 

43» 
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unigenttus  Deus,  I  have  not  read  through  the  Epistles  of 
iBidore  of  Pelusium;  but  with  respect  to  all  the  other 
Authors  named,  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  no  trace 
of  the  reading  Of  or  or  Deus  occurs  in  their  woi^s.  An 
examination  of  Wetstein*s  references  to  them  will  be  found 
in  the  note  below.*     Tregelles  makes  no  citations* 

*  Lncian  (A.  D.  290)  is  thus  referred  to  bj  Wetstein:  ^  LtKia' 
nut  martyr  in  Confess,  ap.  Socrat.  H.  E.  11. 10."  The  Confession  of 
Faith  here  intended  is  the  second  Formala  of  the  Synod  of  Antioch 
(A.  D.  341  )t  which,  accordinf^  to  Sozomen  (Huft.  £ccle«.  Lib.  IIL 
c.  5), "  they  said  was  found  in  the  handwriting  of  Lucion  the  ^lartyr  " 
It  may  he  seen  in  Sorrates,  as  above  referred  to,  and  also  in  Athan»- 
sius  de  Synod  is,  c.  23.  0pp.  I.  P.  ii.  p.  735,  et  seq.  Learned  men 
have  not  generally  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  Lncian,  who  died  about 
thfrty  years  t)cfore  it  was  first  heard  of ;  but  the  question  is  unimpoi^ 

tant  to  our  purpose.    It  simply  says,  "  We  believe in  one  God, 

the  Father  almighty,  the  creator  and  maker  of  the  nnivcrvc;  and  in 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  the  only-begotten  God,  through  whom 
all  things  were  mode,"  &c 

In  the  case  of  the  other  authors  mentioned  above,  it  may  be  inffi- 
cient  to  refer  to  the  places  in  their  writings  cited  by  Wetstein,  bat 
which  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  contain  merely  the  phrase 
"  only-begotten  God." 

Basil  of  Seleucia  (A  D.  448).  See  Orat.  L  0pp.  p.  5.  Paris. 
1622. 

Isidore  of  Pelusium  (A.  D.  412).  See  Epiit  III.  95.  0pp.  p.  200, 
ed.  Rittershus. 

Arius  (A  D.  316).  See  Atbanas.  de  Synod,  c.  15.  0pp.  Tom.  I. 
P.  ii.  p.  728,  £,  ed.  Benedict  In  a  letter  of  Arius  given  by  Epipha- 
Dins,  we  find  the  words,  frXi^r  6f^  fuwoy«^£,  awaXXocMroC}  jcr.X. 
(Hseres.  LXIX.  c.  6.  0pp.  L  731,  D.)  But  here  a  comma  should 
probably  be  placed  after  the  word  Bm, 

Marcellui  (A.  D.  320).  See  Enseb.  contra  MarceL  Lib.  L  c.  4. 
p.  19,  C. 

Ennomius  (A  D.  360).  See  his  Ezpotitio  Fidel,  e.  3,  apnd  F^ 
bricii  Bibl.  GrsBC.  Tom.  VHI.  pp.  255,  256 ;  and  his  Apologtttieas,  oa 
15,  21,  26,  and.  pp.  281,  290, 298.  These  tieatiMS  of  Eoaomiiis  nay 
also  be  found  in  BeUbeig'B  Marcelliana,  and  in  TUIo'i  BibUolfaMi 
Patnim  GrKooram  Dogmatka,  Vol.  U. 
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Such  is  the  evidence  of  the  Fathers  in  favor  of  the  read- 
ing 9ff6f.  I  know  of  nothing  to  be  added  to  what  has  been 
mentioned.  We  naaj  now  consider  the  testimony  which 
supports  the  common  reading.  Only  a  small  part  of  this^ 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  ever  been  adduced. 

The  following  Greek  authors  quote  John  i.  18  withihe 
reading  viot :  —  Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul  (A.  D. 
178),  as  preserved  in  a  very  early  Latin  translation;* 
Hippolytus  (A.  D.  220)  ;  f  the  third  Synod  at  Antioch  (A.  D. 
269),  in  their  Epistle  to  Paul  of  Samosata;  {  the  author  of 
tlie  ^Acta  Disputationis  Archelai  cum  Manete*'  (about 
A.  D.  300?),  as  preserved  in  the  Latin  version  ;§  Alexan- 
der, Bishop  of  Alexandria  ( A.  D.  813) ;  I  Eusebius  of  Caesa- 
rea  (A.  D.  315),  five  or  six  times;!  Eustathius,  Bishop 

Gandentins  (A.  D.  387).  See  Serm.  XIX.  in  the  Maxima  Biblio- 
theca  Veteram  Patrnm,  Tom.  V.  p.  975,  D,  or  in  Migne's  Patrol. 
Tom.  XX.  col.  990,  B. 

Ferrandas  (A.  D.  533)  has  the  exprestion  "  unigenitus  Deus  **  eight 
times,  viz.  Epist  iit.  (ad  Anatol.)  cc.  2,  7,  9,  10, 11 ;  v.  (ad  SeTcmm 
Scholast)  cc  2,  5 ;  vii.  (ad  Reginnm  C^mitem  Parsnet.)  c.  12;  in 
Migne's  Patrol.  Tom.  LXVII.,  or  in  the  Max.  Bibl.  Patr.  Tom.  IX. 

•  Contra  Hasres.  Lib.  IV.  c  20.  (c.  37,  ed.  Grab.)  4  6.  0pp.  1. 
€27,  ed.  Sricren.  Irenseas  has  also  once  the  reading  unigtnitus  Jilitu 
Dei  (Lib.  III.  c.  11.  §  6.  p.  466),  and  once  unigenitut  Deus  (Lil^.  IV. 
e.  20.  §  11.  p.  630).  The  reading  JUius  Dei  obvioasly  supports  jUius 
rather  than  Deus. 

t  Contra  NoOtam,  c.  5.  Opp-  II.  10,  ed.  Fabric;  also  in  Routh's 
Scriptorura  Eccles.  Opascula,  I.  58,  ed.  alt. 

t  Concilia,  ed.  Colcti,  I.  869,  B ;  also  in  Roath,  Reliq.  Sacr.  11. 
473  (III.  297,  ed.  alt.),  and  in  Dionysii  Alexandrini  Opp.  (Rom. 
1796),  p.  287. 

^  Cap.  32.  In  Zacagnii  0>llectan.  Monnm.  Vett,  p.  54 ;  also  in 
Hippolyti  Opp.  ed  Fabric.  IL  170,  and  Routh,  Reliq.  Sacr.  IV.  213 
(V.  121, ed.  alt.).—  On  the  date  of  this  work  see  Lardner,  **Credi- 
biUty,"  etc  Part.  IL  Chap.  LXV. 

if  Epist  ad  Alexandmm  Constantinop.,  apnd  Theodoreti  Hist 
Bccl.  Lib.  I.  c.  4.  (al.  3.)  p.  12,  ed.  Reading. 

t  De  Ecdes.  Theol.  Lib.  L  c.  9.  p.  67,  D;— c  SO.  H  4,  5.  p.  86, 
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of  Antioch  (A.  D.  320);*  Athanasiaa  (A.  D.  826,  died 
A.  D.  373),  four  times,  and  Pteud-AthaDasiua  once ;  t  the 
Emperor  Julian   (A.  D.  362)  twice  ;|   Titos  of  Bostra 

A,  B ;  —  ibid.  S  7,  sub  fin.  p.  92,  D  ;— Lib.  11.  c.  33,  ad  fin.  p.  142, 
C;7-and  Coram,  in  Psalm.  Ixxiii.  11,  in  MontfaucoD's  CoUectio 
Nova,  etc.  I.  440,  A. 

The  first  passage  of  Ensebios  which  has  been  referred  to  is  peculiar, 
reading  as  follows :  Tov  rt  f voyycXicrroO  diopp^di^v  avrhy  viov  fuufO" 
ycv^  €tvat  diddtTKovTos  bi  2>y  ^<t*^i  6€&v  ovdcis  ^upcucc  vumrty  6 
fjLOVfty€v^s  viosy  ^  fjiovoyfv^s  Gcdf ,  q  »p  tls  T^  Kokvov  rod  trarpos, 
€Ktlvos  f^rfyfia-aTo  ]  that  is,  **  The  Evangelist  expressly  teaches  that 
he  is  the  only-begotten  Son,  when  he  says,  *  No  man  hoik  seen  God  at 
any  time;  the  only-begotten  /Son,  or  only-begotten  God,  who  it  in  the 
boaom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  himJ  *'  But  here  it  is  evident, 
as  Montagu  remarks  in  his  note  on  the  place,  that  the  words  q  /loiio- 
yevrfs  6cof ,  ^  or  only-begotten  God,"  form  no  part  of  the  quotation. 
They  appear  to  be  a  marginal  gloss  which  has  crept  into  the  text 
—  The  only  passage  which  I  have  found  in  Ensebins  that  seems  to 
countenance  the  reading  Q€6f  is  the  following.  After  using  the 
strongest  language  respecting  the  supremacy  of  the  Father  over  all 
other  beings,  and  quoting  Ephesians  iv.  5,  6,  he  proceeds:  **And 
He  alone  may  be  called  (xptl^ari^ot  Sy)  the  one  God,  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but  the  Son  [may  be  called]  only-begotten 
God,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  (6  dc  vl6f  fiovoyvm^r  6ifoc, 
6  &v  els  rhv  kSKvov  tov  varpos) ;  and  the  Paraclete,  Spirit,  but 
neither  God  nor  Son."  (De  Eccles.  Theol.  Lib.  HI.  c.  7.  pp.  174, 
175.)  Here  it  will  be  observed  that  Ensebins  does  not  assert  that 
the  Son  is  called  *'  only-begotten  God  **  in  Scripture,  but  only  that  it 
is  proper  to  give  him  that  name.  This  passage,  therefore,  does  not 
weaken  the  force  of  his  express  quotations  of  John  i.  18  with  the 
reading  vlor. 

*  De  Engastrimytho,  as  printed  (from  the  edition  of  Leo  AUatiua) 
in  Tom.  II.  p.  1150,  med.  of  the  Critiici  Sacri,  ed.  Amst.  1698;  in 
Tom.  VIII.  ooL  443, 1.  34,  of  the  London  edition. 

t  Athanasius  de  Decret  NIc  Synod,  c.  13.  0pp.  L>19rE,  ed. 
Benedict.  —  Ibid.  c.  SI.  p.  227,  D.  —  Orat.  11.  contra  Arian.  c.  62. 
p.  530,  D.— Orat.  IV.  contra  Ariaa.  c.  26.  p.  638,  A— AsmI- 
Athanasius  contra  Sabellian.  c.  9.    0pp.  II.  38,  D. 

t  Apud  Cyril.  Alex.  Lib.  X  contra  Joliaa.  0pp.  YI.  (H.)  388, 
•lao  in  "  Defense  da  Pinganiime  par  l*Bmperdiir  JnUen  tn  Qrw  •!  « 
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A.  D.  362) ;  •  Gregory  Nazianzen  (A.  D.  870)  ;t  the  author 
of  a  Homilj  published  with  the  works  of  Basil ;  X  Rufinns 
Syrus  or  Palsestinensis  (about  A.  D.  390),  as  preserved  in 
a  very  early  Latin  translation ;  §  Chrysostom  (A.  D.  398), 
at  least  eight  times;)  Theodoret  (A.  D.  423),  at  least 
four  times  ;^  and  Proclus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(A.  D.  434) .*•  To  these  may  be  added  several  Greek 
writers  of  less  weight,  being  later,  and  some  of  them  of 
quite  uncertain  date;   as  P<«wfo-Cyril, ft  Act^-Caesa- 

Fran^ais,  avec  des  Notes  par  Mr.  le  Marqais  d'Argens,"  3*  6d.,  11. 
120,  122. 

*  Contra  Manichseos,  Lib.  III.,  apnd  Basnage,  Thesaar.  Monam. 
Eccles.  ct  Hist  sive  Canisii  Lectiones  Antiq.,  I.  144,  145.  — Bat  t&u/. 
p.  153,  we^have  the  reading  6  fiopoy€vfis  vl6s  Of 6s;  compare  the  in- 
terpolation on  the  same  page  in  the  quotation  of  Matthew  iii.  17  or 
xvii.  5,  as  follows :  Kcu  fiaprvptl  fUv  17  roC  Kvpiov  <j>wvfi  •  O^oc 
iarty  6  vlos  fuw  6  ftoyoy€if^s   Ka\   ayairrjrosy  iv  ^  cya>  rv- 

t  Orat  XXXV.  c  17.    0pp.  I.  573,  C,  ed.  Bill. 

t  Pteuda-BaBil.  Homil.  in  Psalm.  xxYiii.  c  3.    0pp.  I.  359,  F. 

^  De  Fide,  Lib.  I.  c  16,  in  Sirmondi  Opera  Varia,  Tom.  I.  (Venet 
1728)  col.  166,  A.  —  Gamier  supposes  the  Latin  translation  to  have 
oeen  made  by  Julian  of  Eclanum  (A.  D.  420),  the  famous  Pelagian 
bishop. 

II  De  Incomprehensibili  Dei  Natura,  Hom.  lY.  c  3,  bis.  0pp.  L 
475,  A,  E,  ed.  Montf.  —  Ibid  c.  4.  p.  476,  B.  —  Ibid.  Hom.  V.  c  1. 
p.  481 ,  A.  —  Ad  cos  qui  scandalizati  sunt,  c.  3.  0pp.  III.  470,  B.  —  In 
Isaiam,  cap.  vi.  ^  1.  0pp.  VI.  64,  A.  —  In  illud,  Filius  ex  $e  nihil, 
etc.  c.  6.  0pp.  VI.  264,  D.  —  In  Joan.  Hom.  XV.  (al.  XIV.)  0pp. 
Vni.  84,  B  {text).  —  Ibiei  c.  2.  p.  86,  C,  compared  with  p.  87,  B. 

f  Interp.  in  Psalm,  cix.  1.  0pp.  1. 850,  A,  ed.  Sirmond.  —  Eranist. 
Dial.  I.  0pp.  IV.  14,B.  —  HaeretFab.  Lib.V.  c.  1.  0pp.  IV.  251, 
B.—IbicL  c.  2.  p.  253,  D. 

**  Orat  XV.    Analect.  p.  440,  ed.  Riccard. 

tt  I  refer  to  the  "  Capitula  de  Trinitate,*'  published  as  a  work  of 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  bj  Angelo  Mai  in  his  '*  Script  Vet  Nova  Col- 
lectio,"  Tom.  VIL  P.  n.  In  this  work,  cap.  6.  p.  31,  John  i.  18  is 
quoted  with  the  reading  vUs\  but  Dr.  Tregellei  (**  Account  of  the 
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rius,*  Andreas  Cretensis  (A.  D.  635  Cave,  680  Saxe, 
850  Oudin),t  Joannes  Damascenus  (A.  D.  780),  three 
times,  {  Thcophylact  (A.  D.  1070),  §  and  Euthymius  Zig*- 
benus  (A.D.  1110).  | 

Tiie  testimony  of  the  Latin  Fathers  may  now  be  pro- 
duced. The  most  important  part  of  this  was  long  ago 
exhibited  by  Sabatier  with  his  usual  diligence  and  accu- 
racy. A  careful  examination  of  his  citations  might  have 
saved  Dr.  Trogclles  from  some  errors. 

The  following  Latin  writers  quote  John  L  18  with 
the  reading  //n« ;  —  Tertullian  (A.  D.  200)  ;T  Hilary 
(A.  D.  354),  at  least  seven  times ;  **  Phtebadlus  ( A.  D. 

Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  N.  T^"  p.  232,  note  t)  is  prolmbly  correct 
in  regarding  it  as  the  production  of  a  later  writer  than  Cyril. 

*  John  i.  18  is  quoted  with  the  reading  vl6t  in  a  work  entitled 
**  Qiiecstioncs  et  Rcsponsiones/'  or  **  Dialogi  I V.,"  which  appears 
to  be  as  late  as  the  seventh  centary,  bat  which  has  been  attributed  to 
CKsarins,  the  brother  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.  It  passed  current  under 
his  name  in  the  time  of  Photius  (A.  D.  858),  who  has  described  it 
The  quotation  of  John  i.  18  may  be  found  in  Dial.  L  of  the  work,  as 
published,  in  a  Latin  version,  in  the  Max.  Bibl.  Vet.  Patr.,  V.  753, 
O.  The  Greek,  which  is  contained  in  Vol.  VI.  of  Galland's  Bil^ 
tbeca  Veterum  Patnim,  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult. 

t  Orat  in  Transfigurat.    0pp.  p.  44,  ed.  Combefis. 

I  De  Fide  OrthodoxA,  Lib.  L  c  1.    0pp.  L  123,  C,  ed.  Le  Qnioi. 

—  Advers.  Nestorianos,  c  32,  ln$.    0pp.  L  662,  E. 
4  Comment,  in  loc 

B  Comment,  in  loc. 
T  Advers.  Praxeam,  c  16. 

**  Tract,  in  Psalm,  cxxxviii.  c  35.  0pp.  col.  620,  ed.  Benedict  — 
De  Trinitate,  Lib.  II.  c.  23.  col.  799,  £.  — Lib.  IV.  c  8.  col.  831,  C 

—  Ibid,  c.  42.  col.  852,  C.  —  Lib.  Y.  c.  33.  col.  873,  D.—Ibid.  c  84. 
col.  874,  A.  —  Lib.  VI.  c  39.  col.  905,  £.  Hilary's  eomment  on 
this  passage  shows  comduaivtiy  that  be  renAJUiuB, 

Wetstein  quotes  in  fiivor  of  the  reading  9ff^  "  HQarim  da  Trinit 
passim,"  and  Hilary  is  also  one  of  Dr.  Trcgellet's  witneaaea.  The 
«9i7)y«sst(Mi  ** nnigenitos  Dens  "  occurs  in  the  treatise  **De  Trinitate" 
•boat  one  hundred  and  four  times ;  bat  the  only  ^wtofiMf  of  John  L 18 
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859) ;  •  Victorinus  Afer  (A.  D.  360),  six  times ;  f  Am- 
brose (A.  D.  374),  at  least  seven  times ;  {  Faustinas 
(A.  D.  384)  ;§  Augustine  (A.  D.  396),  three  times  ;| 
Adimantus  the  Manichaean  (A.  D.  396) ;  1  MaximinuSi 
the  Arian  bishop  (A.  D.  428),  twice  ;*•   the  author  of 

to  be  foand  in  it  have  been  referred  to  above,  and  they  all  (six  in  num- 
ber) have  the  reading  JiUm.  The  only  passage  in  this  work,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  Hilary^s  writings,  which  can  be  imagined  to  support 
the  reading  Deua  is  in  Lib.  XII.  c.  24,  0pp.  col.  1125,  A,  where  wo 
find  the  words  "  cam  uuigenitas  Deos  in  sina  Patris  est."  It  will  be 
seen,  on  examining  the  context,  that  esf  is  the  emphatic  word  in  this 
sentence,  and  that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  regarding  the  expres- 
sion **  unigcnitus  Deus ''  as  a  citation  from  the  Apostle  John,  than 
there  is  for  supposing  it  to  he  quoted  from  the  Apostle  Paul  in  c.  36 
of  the  same  book,  where  Hilary  says,  "  cum  secundum  Apostolum 
ante  tempera  oetema  sit  nnigenitus  Deus  " ;  compare  2  Tim.  i.  9. 

*  Contra  Arianos,  c.  12,  in  Migne^s  Patrol.  Tom.  XX.  col.  21,  D, 
or  in  Max.  Bibl.  Patr.  IV.  302,  F.  —  Phsebadius  (or  PhoDbadius)  is 
another  of  Dr.  Tregclles's  witnesses ;  but  even  the  expreuion  *'  uni* 
genitus  Deus  **  does  not  occur  in  his  writings. 

t  Dc  Generat.  Verbi  Divini,  ad  Candidum,  c.  16  (nnigenitus  Dei 
filius)  — Ibid,  c.  20.  —  Advers.  Arium,  Lib.  I.  cc.  2,  4.  —  Ibid,  c.  15 
0'  onigenitos"  alone).  —  Lib.  IV.  c.  8.  —  Ibid,  c  33  (nnigenitus  solus 
fiUus).  In  Migne's  Patrol.  Tom.  VIII  col.  1029,  1030,  1041,  1043, 
1050,  1119,  1137,  or  Max.  Bibl.  Patr.  IV.  167,  169,  254,  255,  2.'57, 
282,  289. 

t  De  Joseph,  c.  14,  al.  84.  0pp.  I.  510,  D,  ed.  Benedict.  — De 
Bencd.  Patriarch,  c.  11,  al.  51.  col.  527,  F.  —  In  Luc.  Lib.  I.  c  25, 
col.  1274,  D.  — /WJ.  Lib.  IL  c.  12.  col.  1286,  B.  — De  Fide,  Lib.  IIL 
c.  3,  al.  24.  0pp.  II.  501,  C  — De  Spir.  Sanct.  c  1,  al.  26.  col.  605, 
F.  —  Epist.  xxii.  c.  5.  col.  875,  £. 

4  De  Trinitate,  Lib.  I  c.  2  §  5,  in  Migne^s  Patrol.  Tom.  XIIL 
col  54,  A,  B,  or  Max.  Bibl.  Patr.  V.  642,  F,  G. 

II  In  Joan.  Tract,  xxxi.  c.  3.  —  Tract  xxxv.  c.  5  —  Tract  xlvii. 
c.  3.  —  0pp.  Tom.  III.  P.  II.  col.  1638,  1660,  1734,  ed  Migne. 

^  Apud  Augustinum  contra  Adimant  c.  9.  f  1 .  0pp.  Tom.  VIIL 
col.  139,  ed.  Migne. 

**  Apud  Augustini  Ck>llat  cum  Maximin.  oc  IS,  18.  0pp.  Tom. 
VEX  col.  719  et  728,  ed.  Biigna. 
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the  work  against  Yirimadas  ascribed  to  IdaciDS  Glarnfl 
(A.  D.  385),  three  times;*  Yigilius  of  Ti^wa  (A.  D.  484), 
or  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  of  Libri  XII.  de  Trini- 
tate ;  f  Junilius  (A.  D.  550) ; }  and  Alcuin  (A.  D.  780).  S 

Such  is  the  external  evidence  respecting  the  reading  of 
the  passage  in  question.  It  does  not  seem  worth  while  to 
give  a  formal  summary  of  it.  The  preceding  examination 
of  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  does  not  profess  to  be 
exhaustive.  But  it  has  been  pursued  so  far  that  there  is 
no  probability  that  subsequent  investigation  will  add  many 
important  facts,  or  affect  the  general  conclusion  to  which 
we  are  led  by  those  which  have  been  produced. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  great  majority  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  reading  e€0£,  whose  locality  can  be  determined,  are 
Alexandrian^  or  belong  to  places  under  Alexandrian  influ- 
ence ;  though  the  Alexandrian  authorities  are  far  from  be- 
ing unanimous  in  support  of  it|  The  witnesses  on  the  other 
side  are  not  only  much  more  numerous,  but  are  far  more 
mdely  diffusedy  representing  almost  every  important  part 
of  the  whole  Christian  worid.  In  respect  to  antiqtdty^  we 
have  in  favor  of  the  reading  vlor,  before  the  middie  of  the 

*  Advers.  Virimadnin,  in  Max  Bibl.  Patr.  V.  731,  E,  and  740,  B, 
E.  Montfaacon  ascribes  this  work,  and  also  the  first  eight  books  of 
the  one  next  mentioned,  to  Idatins  the  Chronicler  (A  D.  445). 
See  his  edition  of  Athanasinsi  Tom.  II.  pp.  602,  603. 

t  De  Trinitate,  Lib.  IV.  in  Max.  BibL  Fktr.  VIIL  783,  A,  or  in 
Athanasii  0pp.  II.  615,  A,  ed.  Montf. 

X  De  Part.  Dir.  Legis,  Lib.  L  c.  16,  in  Max.  Bibl.  PMr.  X.  342,  H, 
or  Migne's  Patrol.  Tom.  LXVIII.  col.  22,  C. 

S  Comm.  super  Joan,  in  loe.  0pp.  I.  472,  473,  ed.  Froben.— 
The  passage  referred  to  by  Wetstein,  De  Fide  8.  Trin.  lib.  L  c.  12  (aL 
13,  al.  14),  has  only  the  txprmdm  **  anigenitaa  Deva.**    0pp.  L  712. 

R  Thns  the  Philoxenian  or  Hardean  Syriae,  reriied  and  collatfd 
with  two  Greek  manoscripts  at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  616,  hu  the  read* 
log  **  God  "  in  the  Moryia,  bat  not  in  dM  tat 
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fourth  cmiury, — the  date  assigned  by  Tischendorf  to  our 
oldest  Greek  manuBcript  of  the  New  Testament,  —  the 
evidence  of  the  Old  Latin  and  Curetonian  Sjriac  versions, 
both  belonging  probably  to  the  second  century,  and  that  of 
Hippolytus,  the  third  Synod  of  Antioch,  Alexander  of 
Alexandria,  Eusebius  of  CEBsarea,  and  Eustalhius  of  An- 
tioch,  besides  IrenKus,  TertuUion,  and  the  author  of  the 
"  Discussion  between  Archelaus  and  Manes,"  to  whose  tes- 
timony exception  may  perhaps  be  taken.  During  the 
same  period  we  have  on  the  other  side  only  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  the  Doetrina  Orientaltt,  and  the  Coptic  ver- 
non,  with  the  Peshilo  Syriac  as  commonly  edited,  if  iJiat 
fonn  of  the  Syriac  text  is  of  so  eariy  a  date.  In  the 
period  that  follows,  though  the  four  manuscripts  which 
support  the  reading  e*it  are  of  the  highest  character,  yet 
the  weight  of  tbe  tehole  evidence  of  manuscripts,  versions, 
and  Fathers  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  greatly  prepon- 
derating against  it. 

Let  us  now  see  what  view  is  to  be  taken  of  the  internal 
evidence.  In  respect  to  this  Dr.  Tregelles  says :  "  In 
forming  a  judgment  between  these  two  readings,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  lioroyrrqr  would  naturaSg  suggest  uloc 
as  the  word  which  should  follow  it,  whereas  e<ai  strikes 
the  ear  as  something  peculiar,  and  not  elsewhere  occurring 
in  Scripture ;  tbe  change,  being  but  of  one  letler  (YC  for 
5G),  might  be  most  inadvertently  made ;  and  though  (he 
evidence  of  the  Latin  versions  and  the  Curetonian  Syriac 
is  not  of  small  weight,  yet  the  same  chance  of  a  change 
would,  in  a  ease  of  this  kind,  affect  the  copyists  of  a  version 
(or  indeed  the  translatots)  [?]  just  as  much  as  the  tran- 
scribers of  Greek  filSS.  Biii,  as  the  more  difficult  read- 
ing, is  entitled  to  special  attention,"  &&* 

*  AecoontordwFriBivdTuiofthBaTwkN.  T^p.139. 
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There  is  some  force  in  these  remarks ;  but  not  so  much 
as  may  at  first  be  thought.  Though  iMotnynrjs  ecor  is  a 
harsh  expression  and  an  unusual  combination  to  us,  it  was 
not  so  to  copyists  of  the  fourth  century  and  later.  ^  The 
only-begotten  Grod  "  was,  as  we  have  seen,  an  exceedingly 
common  apjiellation  of  Christ  in  the  writings  of  that  period, 
the  Father  being  distinguished  from  him  as  oycimTTtis,  Sbmp' 
Xor,  dviUTios^  ^unbegottcn,  unoriginated,  uncaused."  It  is 
strange  that  Dr.  Tregelles  should  regard  it  as  an  expres- 
sion to  wliich  the  Arians  of  those  days  would  object.  The 
Arinns  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  term  Oror  or  Deus  to 
Christ,  u.^ing  it,  as  the  Aiitc-Nicene  Fathers  had  done 
before  them,  in  an  inferior  sense ;  *  and  though  no  example 
of  a  quotation  of  John  i.  18  with  the  reading  Ocor  has  been 
produced  from  any  Arian  writer,  we  find  the  exprusicn 
fAovoytvfis  ecoff  in  the  so-called  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(seven  times),  in  the  larger  Epistle  of  the  Pseudo-Ignatius 
to  the  Philadelphians,  and  in  the  fragments  which  remain 
to  us  of  the  writings  of  Arius  and  his  followers,  Asterios, 
Eunomius,  and  others,  referred  to  by  Wetstein.  Being  a 
phrase,  then,  so  frequently  used  both  by  the  Catholic  Fa- 
thers and  their  opponents,  transcribers  must  have  been 
very  familiar  with  iu  In  the  passage  in  question  Ocoy  had 
just  preceded,  bringing  Ocos  before  the  mind  of  the  copy- 
ist The  word  0€6s  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  three 
times  as  often  as  vl6s.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  one  or 
more  transcribers,  under  such  circumstances,  should  in- 
advertently substitute  the  more  common  for  the  less  fre- 
quent word,  the  one  dffiering  from  the  other,  in  the  abbre- 
viated form,  only  in  a  single  letter  ?  And  might  not  this 
mistake  have  been  easily  propagated,  bo  as  to  extend  to 
the  comparatively  few  authorities  which  ezhiint  the  reading 
Offor? 

*  See  befora,  p.  liO,  nols. 
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Bat  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  internal  evidence,  as 
important  as  that  to  which  we  have  just  attended.  ^  No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  anj  time;  the  only-hegoUen  Godj 
who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him." 
Does  not  every  one  perceive  that  the  introduction  of  the 
phrase  "only-begotten  Grod,"  after  the  use  of  the  word 
^  Grod,"  alone  and  absolutely,  inmiediately  before  it,  is  a 
harshness  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  in  any  writer? 
Does  not  the  word  "  Father,"  in  a  sentence  like  this,  almost 
necessarily  imply  that  the  correlative  "  Son  "  has  just  pre- 
ceded ?  And  is  there  anything  analogous  to  this  expres- 
sion, "  the  only-begotten  Grod,"  in  the  writings  of  John,  or 
in  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament  ? 

One  can  hardly  believe  that  so  fair-minded  and  impartial 
a  critic  as  Dr.  Tregelles,  after  a  careful  re-examination  of 
the  whole  evidence,  will  regard  himself  as  justified  in 
introducing  the  reading  fiovoyci^f  ecor  into  the  text.  But 
supposing  this  to  be  the  true  reading,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
being  so  designated  is  here  distinguished  in  the  clearest 
manner  from  Him  to  whom  the  name  "  God  "  is  emphati- 
cally and  absolutely  applied;  and  that  the  word  Qtot^,  in 
this  expression,  must  therefore  be  used  in  an  inferior  sense, 
unless  John  taught  the  existence  of  two  Supreme  Beings. 
It  will  also  strike  every  one,  that  the  title  "  only-begotten 
Giod  "  is  not  suitable  to  a  being  who  possesses  the  attribute 
of  self-existence. 

In  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  appellation  '^  only- 
begotten  Son,"  or  "  only  Son,"  repeatedly  given  to  Christ 
in  the  writings  of  St.  John,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Norton  in  the  former  part  of  this 
volume.*  The  corresponding  Hebrew  word  is  repeatedly 
rendered  in  the  Septuagint  by  iyawtfrU  or  ayaw»fiM9o§j 
«  beloved." 

*  See  before,  p.  S90. 
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(5.)  John  iii.  34  ^  For  he  whom  God  hath  sent  speaJL- 
eth  the  words  of  God ;  for  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by 
measure  unto  him^'*  ol  yiip  ck  lUrpov  didmruf  6  Btot  t6  mftvpui. 

Here  6  Ococ,  answering  to  the  word  ^  Gvod  "  in  the  last 
clause,  is  bracketed  *by  Lachmann,  and  omitted  by  Tischen- 
dorf,  Meyer,  and  Alford,  as  also  by  Mr.  Norton ;  Griesbach 
marks  it  as  probably  spurious.  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and 
Alford  suppose  that  6  Ocos  (understood)  is  the  subject  of 
dtdoKT-i,  so  that  the  omission  would  make  no  difference  in  the 
sense.  Mr.  Norton,  however,  regards  ^  He  whom  God  has 
sent,"  the  Messiah,  as  the  subject,  and  translates,  "  He  gives 
not  the  spirit  by  measure."     See  his  note. 

(6.)  Acts  xvi.  7.  ^Ailer  they  were  come  to  Mysia, 
they  essayed  to  go  into  Bithynia ;  but  the  Spirit  sufiered 
them  not." 

Here,  instead  of  ri  wptv/utf  ^the  Spirit,"  the  best  manu- 
scripts and  versions,  with  other  authorities,  read  t^  wpw/u 
'iTiroD,  ^  the  spirit  of  Jesus."  This  reading  is  adopted  by 
Griesbach,  Enapp,  Schott,  Tittmann,  Yater,  Scholz,  Lach- 
mann, Hahn,  Theile,  Tischendorf,  and  Alford ;  also  by  De 
Wette,  Meyer,  Mr.  Norton,  and  many  others.  See  before^ 
p.  225,  et  seqq. 

(7.)  Romans  ix.  5.  ^  Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of 
whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came^  who  is  over  all, 
God  blessed  for  ever.  Amen."  The  Greek  is  as  follows: 
ftv  ol  irarrpffff,  mil  i(  &ir  6  Xpurr^t  t6  furA  anprn  *  6  Aw  M  viSr- 
ronr  Ocof ,  wiiXoytfr^g  tig  rovt  oImmw.     'Afn^p, 

If  the  remarks  which  have  been  before  made  (pp.  207- 
212,  note)  on  this  much  controverted  text  are  correct,  the 
original  is  grammatically  ambigoous,  admitting  of  at  least 
three  different  constmctioiis ; — 1.  that  of  the  Commoo 
YenioDi  according  to  which  the  last  daiise,  4  ir  M 
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etc^  refers  to  Christ ;  —  2.  that  of  Mr.  Norton,  according 
to  which  it  relates  to  Gody  the  Apostle,  in  enumerating  the 
inivileges  of  the  Jews,  mentioning  as  their  last  great  dis- 
tinction the  fact  that  God  himself  had  presided  over  all 
their  concerns  in  a  particular  manner ;  (the  literal  render- 
ing of  the  words  being,  ^  He  who  was  over  all  [was]  God, 
blessed  for  ever " ;)  —  and  8.  that  of  many  eminent  Grer- 
man  critics,  who  regard  the  clause  as  a  doxology,  translat- 
ing, "  God,  who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  for  ever." 

This  passage  cannot,  with  strict  propriety,  be  introduced 
here,  as  there  are  no  variaw  readings  of  any  consequence ; 
but  as  involving  a  question  o^ punctuation^  it  is  not  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  subject  of  this  note.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned,  that  the  punctuation  adopted  by  Mr.  Norton 
and  many  other  interpreters,  as  well  as  by  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf  among  the  critical  editors,  is  found  not  only  in 
some  manuscripts  in  cursive  letters,  but  also  in  the  cele- 
brated Ephrem  manuscript.  I  have  since  observed  that  a 
stop  is  also  placed  after  aapKa  in  the  Alexandrine  manu- 
script, as  edited  by  Woide.  The  Alexandrine  and  Ephrem 
manuscripts  are  the  two  oldest  Greek  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament  in  which  there  is  any  kind  of  punctuation, 
the  Vatican  having  no  stops  a  prima  manu.  The  single 
point,  or  very  short  line,  used  in  the  earliest  manuscripts 
where  any  marks  of  this  kind  appear,  denotes  a  pause 
sometimes  answering  in  length  only  to  our  comma,  but 
usually  equivalent  to  a  colon  or  a  period.  Manuscript 
authority  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  really  of  no  impor- 
tance ;  but  some  writers  have  laid  stress  on  the  supposed 
want  of  it  as  an  objection  to  the  punctuation  adopted  by 
Mr.  Norton. 

The  orthodox  Fathers  who  have  quoted  the  passage,  and 
the  authors  of  the  ancient  versions,  refer  the  clause  to 
Christ ;  but  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  give  to  am- 

44* 
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biguous  language  the  interpretation  most  favorable  to  their 
theological  opinions. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  mentioD,  that  Mr.  Jowett,  now 
Hegius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
his  recent  work  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians,  Galatians,  and  Romans,  adopts  the  punctuation  of 
Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  and  translates,  '*  God,  who  is 
over  all,  is  blessed  for  ever.     Amen.** 

But  supposing  it  to  have  been  shown  that  the  last  part 
of  this  verse  may  grammatically  refer  to  Gk>d  as  well  as  to 
Christ,  is  there  any  phihlogxcai  reason,  it  may  be  asked, 
for  preferring  the  former  construction  to  the  latter?  In 
respect  to  this  point,  one  who  has  any  doubt  on  the  subject 
may  examine  the  use  of  the  word  Gfc^r,  ^  God,''  first  in  this 
Epistle,  and  then  in  the  other  Epistles  of  St,  Paul ;  noting 
the  examples,  if  he  can  discover  any,  in  which  it  is  applied 
to  Clirist,  and  also  those  in  which  it  is  applied  to  a  being 
clearly  distinguished  from  Christ,  as  in  1  Corinthians  iii.  23 ; 
viiL  6 ;  xi.  3 ;  xv.  24,  28 ;  1  Timothy  ii.  5,  &^  He  will 
find  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  not  including  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  more  than  Jive  hxmdjced  instances  of  the  use  of 
the  word  in  question ;  and  he  will  also  find,  I  believe,  that 
there  is  not  among  them  all  a  tingh  clear  and  unequivocal 
example  of  its  application  to  Christ  But  if  this  be  the 
case,  the  presumption  is  very  strong  that  it  is  not  so  applied 
here.  The  argument  rests,  it  will  be  perceived,  not  on  the 
inconsistency  of  the  Trinitarian  construction  with  the  th^ 
chgy  of  St  Paul  as  gathered  from  his  other  writings,  — 
that  is  another  weighty  consideration,  —  but  on  its  incon- 
aistency  with  his  habitual  or  uniform  tcie  ofkmgua^ 

(8.)  Romans  xiv.  10.    <<  For  we  shall  all  stand  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ** 
Here,  instead  of  Tipurrwj  "*  Christ^'*  the  reading  Oie^ 
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^  God,"  is  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Alford,  and 
Tregelles,  as  also  by  Meyer  and  others.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  Vatican  and  Ephrem  manuscripts  agree 
with  the  other  leading  uncial  manuscripts  in  the  latter 
reading,  though  this  fact  was  not  known  to  Griesbach  and 
Scholz. 

•  Supposing  the  common  reading  to  be  correct,  some  Trini- 
tarians have  inferred  the  deity  of  Christ  from  a  comparison 
of  this  verse  with  the  two  following.  In  respect  to  this 
point,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Acts  zvii.  31 ;  Bo- 
mans  ii.  16.     See  also  before,  p.  68,  note,  and  p.  285. 

(9.)  Romans  xv.  29.  ^*And  I  am  sure  that,  when  I 
oome  unto  you,  I  shall  come  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ." 

The  words  rov  cvoyycXcov  tdv,  corresponding  to  ^of  the 
gospel,"  are  bracketed  by  Yater  as  doubtful,  and  are  omit- 
ted by  Griesbach,  Schott,  Sch6lz,  Lachmann,  Theile,  Tisch- 
endorf,  Alford,  Tregelles,  and  Meyer.  De  Wette  regards 
them  as  probably  spurious. 

(10.)  Romans  xv.  82.  ^That  I  may  oome  to  you  with 
joy  by  the  will  of  God,"  di^  ^cX^fuiroi  ecoO. 

Lachmann  reads  di^  BtXrjfjunos  Kvpiov  *lriaov,  *'  by  the  will 
of  the  Lard  JesusJ*  This  reading  is  supported  by  only  one 
manuscript,  the  Vatican;  tbou^  a  few  authorities  have 
the  words  Xpurrov  'Iiyaov,  ''  Christ  Jesus,"  instead  of  ecov, 
"God." 

(11.)  1  Corinthians  x.  9.  "Neither  let  us  tempt  Christ, 
as  some  of  them  also  tempted,"  &c. 

Here,  for  rhv  Xpurrw,  "  Christ,"  or  "  the  Anointed  One," 
the  readmg  t6p  icvpiop,  "the  Lord,"  is  adopted  by  Lach- 
mann, Meyer,  and  Alford,  as  also  by  Wetstein,  Archbishop 
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Newcome,  Buckert,  Norton,  and  others.  GriesUach  (in 
his  manual  edition)  and  Knapp  mark  it  as  of  equal  anthor- 
ity  with  XpuFTw,  Compare  Grieshach's  Sjmbolse  CriticaB, 
n.  114. 

^'  As  some  of  them  also  tempted,"  jco^r  koI  rtwr  avrmp 
ifrtipafTfUf.  Kai,  ^  also,"  is  omitted  by  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
dorf,  Meyer,  and  Alford,  is  marked  by  Griesbach  as  probik 
bly  spurious,  and  bracketed  by  Yater. 

Archbishop  Newcome  observes,  "  If  we  read  Xpurroy,  the 
sense  is,  *Nor  let  us  tempt,  try,  prove,  provoke  Christ 
now,  as  some  of  them  did  God  at  that  time.' "  The  pas- 
sage is  thus  understood  by  many  Trinitarian  commen- 
tators; but  others,  supplying  the  word  ^him"  instead  of 
•*  Grod "  after  "  tempted,"  suppose  that  Paul  represents 
Christ  as  the  being  described  in  Numbers  xxi.  5,  6,  as 
tempted  by  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 

(12.)  1  Corinthians  xv.  47.  ^The  second  man  if  the 
Lord  from  heaven." 

'O  jcv/MOff,  "  the  Lord,"  is  here  marked  by  Grriesbach  as 
probably  spurious,  bracketed  by  Yater,  and  omitted  by 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  and  Alford,  as  also  by 
Riickert,  De  Wette,  Mr.  Norton,  and  others. 

(13.)  2  Corinthians  iv.  14.  ^  Ejiowing  that  he  which 
raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  raise  up  us  also  by  Jesus.** 

Instead  of  di^  'li^trov,  ''by  Jesns,"  the  reading  ovr  *If9ov, 
^  with  Jesus,"  is  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Theile,  Tischen- 
dorf, Meyer,  Alford,  Biickert,  and  De  Wette. 

(14.)  Ephesians  iii.  9.  ^God,  who  created  all  thingi 
by  Jesus  Christ." 

The  words  bth  *l7otn)  X/motoO,  ^by  Jesus  CStrist,**  are 
marked  by  Knapp  and  Yater  as  donbtfiil,  and  are  r^jeelad 
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by  Griesbacb,  Schott,  Tittmann,  Scholz,  T<achmaiiii,  Hahn, 
Theile,  Tischendorf,  OlsbauBen,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Mr. 
Norton,  and  others* 

(15.)  Ephesians  y.  21.  <<  Submitting  yourselves  one  to 
another  in  the  fear  of  Grod/'  cV  ^/3f  OcoO. 

The  reading  cV  ^c/3f  Xpurrov,  ^  in  the  fear  of  Christy"  is 
adopted  by  Griesbach,  Knapp^  Schott,  Tittmann,  Yater, 
Scholz,  Lachmann,  Hahn,  Theile,  Tischendorf,  Meyer, 
and  De  Wette. 

(16.)  Philippians  iiL  3.  ^For  we  are  the  circum- 
cision, which  worship  Crod  in  the  spirit,"  ol  wfvfurri  ecf 
XorpcvoiTcr. 

Matthaei,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  and 
Wiesinger  read  ecov  for  Oc^  So  also  Wetstein.  Sup- 
posing this  reading  to  be  genuine,  the  literal  translation 
will  be,  '^who  worship  (or  pay  religious  service)  in  (or 
through)  the  Spirit  of  Grod."  The  words  also  grammati- 
cally admit  of  the  rendering,  ''  who  worship  the  Spirit  of 
God";  and  so  Granville  Sharp  translates.*  But  this 
interpretation  introduces  an  idea  so  foreign  from  the  con- 
text, to  mention  no  other  objection,  that  Mr.  Sharp  has  had 
few,  if  any,  followers. 

(17.)  Philippians  iv.  18.  ^I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengtheneth  me." 

The  word  Xpurr^j  ^  Christ,"  is  bracketed  as  doubtful  by 
Knapp  and  Yater,  and  omitted  by  Griesbach,  Schott, 
Scholz,  Lachmann,  Theile,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  and  others.  If  it  is  omitted,  the  translation 
will  be,  ^  I  can  do  (or  bear)  all  things  through  Him  who 
strengthens  me." 

*  Remarkfl  on  the  Uses  of  the  DefinitiTe  Article,  Ac,  pp.  S3, 84|8ded. 
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(18.)  Colossians  ii.  2,  8.  ^'To  the  acknowledgmeDt  of 
the  mystery  of  God,  and  of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ;  in 
whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge/^ 
€h  cViypoKTiv  Tov  fivarrjpiov  rov  Scot;  ical  irarp^g  luu  rov  XfMOTov* 
cV  ^  ilai  irdvT€S  ol  Brjaravpoi  r^s  aotfilas  koi  r^t  yvmatmt  onj- 
Kpv<f>oi, 

The  words  Koi  narp^t  km  tov  XptoroO,  "  and  of  the  Father, 
and  of  Clirist,"  arc  marked  as  doubtful  by  Knapp,  and 
omitted  by  Griesbach,  Schott,  Scholz,  Lachraann,  Tischen- 
doif,  Olshausen,  De  Wettc,  Conybearc  and  Howson,  Pro- 
fessor Eadie,  Mr.  Norton  (see  p.  297),  and  others. 

Lnchmann,  Meyer,  Steiger,  Huther,  and  Granville  Penn 
adopt  the  reading  roO  fivurrjpiov  roO  OcoO  Xpurrov,  which  ad- 
mits, grammatically,  of  different  interpretations.  It  may 
mean,  1 .  "of  the  mystery  of  the  God  of  Christ "  (comp. 
Ephes.  i.  17) ;  so  Huther  and  Meyer;  or,  2.  "of  the  mys- 
tery of  God,  namely,  Christ,"  the  word  "  Christ "  being  in 
apposition  with  "mystery"  (comp.  CoL  i.  27),  Steiger 
understands  Xpiarov  to  be  in  apposition  with  OcoD,  but,  to 
justify  his  interpretation,  the  Greek,  as  De  Wette  and 
Olshausen  remark,  should  be  rov  Xpumv  Ocov,  and  not  rov 
0COV  Xpurrov. 

Thcile  reads,  rov  pvcmipiov  rov  6cov  frarp^t  rov  X/motov, 
«  of  the  mystery  of  God,  the  Father  of  Christ." 

Whichever  of  these  readings  is  genuine,  cV  f  , "  in  whom," 
or  "  in  which,"  in  the  last  clause,  should  probably  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  pvarripiou.  So  Grotius,  Hammond, 
Bengel,  Schleusner,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  others  explain 
the  words,  and  Professor  Eadie  translates,  —  "to  the  fall 
knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  Giod,  in  which  all  the  treas- 
ures of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  laid  up." 

The  meaning  of  the  word  translated  ^  mystery "  in  the 
Common  Version  would  be  better  conveyed  to  most  read- 
ers by  the  term  "  new  doctrine,"  or  "  new  religioii." 
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(19.)  Colossians  iii.  18.  *•  Even  as  Christ  forgave  you, 
fio  also  do  je." 

Here,  instead  of  6  Xptoror,  "  Christ,"  the  reading  6  Kvptotj 
''the  Lord,"  is  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  01s- 
bausenf  and  Meyer. 

(20.)  Colossians  iii.  15.  ^And  let  the  peace  of  God 
rule  in  your  hearts." 

"  The  peace  of  Christ "  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Gries- 
bach,  Knapp,  Schott,  Tittmann,  Yater,  Scholz,  Lachmann, 
Hahn,  Theile,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  and  De  Wette. 

(21.)  2  Thessalonians  ii.  8.  "Whom  the  Lord  shall 
consume  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth." 

For  6  Kv/>coff,  "  the  Lord,"  Griesbach,  Knapp,  Tittmann, 
Schott  (in  his  3d  ed.,  1825),  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Hahn, 
Tlieile,  and  Liinemann  read  6  xvpcor  'li/crovr,  "the  Lord 
Jesus."  But  Matthsei,  Pelt,  Schott  (in  his  Commentary, 
1834),  Tischendorf,  De  Wette,  and  others,  retain  the  com- 
mon reading,  regarding  'li^crovr  as  a  gloss. 

(22.)  1  Peter  iii.  15.  "  But  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in 
your  hearts." 

Here,  instead  of  Ocw,  "  God,"  the  reading  Xpitrrov, 
^  Christ,"  is  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Theile,  Tischendorf, 
Tregelles,  and  Huther.  Tregelles  argues  from  this  reading 
as  compared  with  Isaiah  viii.  12,  13,  that  "  the  expression 
'Jehovah  of  Hosts  himself  in  the  prophet  finds  its  New 
Testament  exposition  as  an  equivalent  in  levpcoi^  rhv  Xpcoroi^, 
*  the  Lord  Christ,'  thus  marking  the  divine  glory  of  our 
Lord  in  the  most  emphatic  manner."*  But  nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
to  borrow  the  language  of  the  Old  to  express  their  own 

*  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testameat,' 
p.  235. 
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thoughts,  and  thus  to  apply  it  to  very  different  snbjects 
from  those  to  which  it  relates  in  its  original  connection. 
See,  for  example,  1  Peter  ii.  9,  comp.  Exodus  xix.  6;  — 
Romans  x.  6-8,  comp.  Deut  xxx.12-14; — Romans 
x.  18,  comp.  Psalm  xix.  4. 

(23.)  1  John  iii.  16.  ^'  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of 
God,  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us." 

Here  the  words  roO  etoC,  *^  of  Grod,"  are  rejected  as  spu- 
rious by  all  modern  editors.  They  are  found,  so  &r  as  is 
known,  only  in  one  Greek  manuscript,  and  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate  version.  In  most  editions  of  the  Common  Version 
they  are  now  printed  in  Italics ;  but  they  are  not  so  distin- 
guished in  the  original  edition  of  1611.  Our  translators 
followed  Beza  and  the  Gomplutensian  Polyglot  in  reading 

rov  Of  ov. 

(24.)  Jude  4.  ^  Denying  the  only  Lord  Gk>d,  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  t6»  it&mv  d^tnnfnip  Gc^y  mc  Kvpmm  ^/imt 
^hfvovv  Hpicrrhv  dpwovfirvou 

Supposing  the  common  text  to  be  correct,  Granville 
Sharp  would  render,  ^  Denying  our  only  Master,  Grod,  and 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ"  (See  before,  p.  199,  note.)  But  the 
word  ecoy,  ^  Crod,"  is  omitted  by  Griesbach,  Enapp,  Schott, 
Tittmann,  Vater,  Scheie,  Lachmann,  Hahn,  Theile,  Tisch- 
endorf,  Huther,  De  Wette,  and  others.  We  may  then 
translate,  ^  Denying  the  only  Sovereign  Lord,  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ"  Compare  Norton's  Evidences  of  the 
Grenuineness  of  the  Grospels,  Vol.  II.  p.  166. 

(25.)  Jude  5.  ^  The  Lord,  having  saved  the  people  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  afterward  destroyed  them  that  be- 
lieved not" 

For  6  KufMos,  "the  Lord,"  the  reading  6  l^crovr,  **  JesoSi^ 
is  adopted  by  Tianhmann,  and  fiKvoied  by  Huther. 
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(26.)  Jade  25.  ^  To  the  only  wise  God  our  bayioui, 
be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power,"  Sec 

Here  the  word  aotp^,  '^  wise,"  is  omitted,  and  the  words 
^  *lfffrov  Xpumv  rov  Kvplou  rfyMv  are  inserted  after  iioiHf  Gff 
vwTTipi  fiyMVy  hy  Griesbach,  Knapp,  Schott,  Tittmann,  Yater, 
Scholz,  Lachmann,  Hahn,  Theile,  Tischendorf,  Huther, 
De  Wette,  and  others.  The  passage  may  then  be  trans- 
lated, ^  To  the  only  God  our  Saviour,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lordj  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power/*  &c» 
See  before,  p.  305,  note. 

(27.)  Revelation  i.  8.  ^  I  am  Alpha  and  Om^a,  the 
beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,"  &c. 

Instead  of  6  Kvpu)s,  ^  the  Lord,"  Kvpios  6  arof,  ^  the  Lord 
God,"  is  adopted  by  all  the  modem  critical  editors  who 
have  been  mentioned  in  this  note,  and  even  by  Bloomfield, 
who  also  remarks,  **By  most  recent  conmientators  these 
words  are  understood  of  God  the  Father/*  He  himself, 
however,  explains  them  as  referring  to  Christ  Professor 
Stuart  observes,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  that  ^the 
weight  of  external  testimony  is  greatly  in  favor  of  Kvptm 
6  Ocoff,"  and  that,  admitting  this  reading,  ^  it  is  more  fitcile 
to  regard  God  as  the  speaker." 

The  words,  '^  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,"  are  explained  iu 
ch.  xxi.  6  and  xxii.  18  by  '^  the  beginning  and  the  end," 
''the  First  and  the  Last"  (The  words  translated  ^'the 
beginning  and  the  ending "  in  the  present  passage  are  an 
interpolation.)  Compare  Isaiah  xli.  4 ;  xliv.  6 ;  xlviii.  12. 
These  expressions  have  been  variously  interpreted ;  by  some, 
as  denoting  eternity,  or  unchangeableness ;  —  but  **  the  be* 
ginning  and  the  end  "  can  hardly  mean  ^  without  beginning 
and  without  end  " ;  —  by  others,  as  signifying  completeness, 
or  perfection.  Here,  and  in  ch.  xxi.  6,  where  they  are 
also  applied  to  God,  th^y  seem  rather  used  to  denote  tte 
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certain  accomplishment  of  bis  purposes ;  that  what  he  has 
begun  he  will  carry  on  to  its  consummataoo.  Thus  Heng^ 
stenberg  remarks :  ''  The  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  upon  the 
Omega.  It  is  as  much  as :  I  am  as  the  Alpha,  therefore 
also  the  Omega.    The  banning  is  suretj  for  the  end."  * 

The  words  in  question  may  be  understood  in  a  similar 
manner  when  applied  to  Christ,  as  in  cli.  xxiL  13 ;  comp. 
L  17,  ii.  8.  Thus  Erasmus  remarks  in  his  note  on  John 
▼iii.  25,  as  cited  by  Wilson  in  his  Concessions  of  Trinita- 
rians :  ^  Christ  is  called  the  beginning  and  the  end,  because 
he  is  the  beginning  and  the  consummation  of  the  Church, 
which  was  founded  by  his  first,  and  will  be  completed  by 
his  second  appearance."  t  So  one  of  the  Latin  Fathers, 
Fulgentius,  says,  though  he  gives  other  meanings  to  the 
words :  *^  Principium  Christus,  quia  ipse  inchoaTit  perflci- 
enda;  Jinis  Christus,  quia  ipse  perficit  inchoata"  ;  that  is, 
^'Christ  is  the  beginning,  because  he  himself  commenced 
the  work  to  be  accomplished;  Christ  is  the  end,  because 
he  accomplishes  the  work  begun."  {  It  is,  perhaps,  in  a 
somewhat  similar  sense  that  he  is  called  by  the  author  of 
tie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ^  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 
the  faith,"  6  r^t  nUmmt  opXTY^  '^o^  rrXrurr^r.  § 

(28.)  Revelation  i.  11.  *^I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
First  and  the  Last;  and,  What  thou  seest,  write  in  a 
book,"  &C. 

Here,  the  words  which  precede  **  What  thou  seest**  are 
rejected  as  spurious  by  all  the  modem  critical  e^tora. 

*  "The  ReveUtion  of  St  John,  expounded,"  Ae.,  Vol  L  p.  107» 
Amer.  ed.  of  the  Engl,  translation. 

t  0pp.  Tom.  VI.  col.  376, -E. 

I  Ad  Tratimandiim,  Lib.  II.  c.  5;  in  BCigne*s  FlitroL  Tom.  IXT. 
ooLSftO,  C. 

4  HiBbrawijdLS. 
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Dr.  Doddridge  observes,  in  his  note  on  this  yerse :  "  That 
these  titles  [^  Alpha  and  Omega,"  &c]  should  be  repeated 
■o  soon,  in  a  connection  which  demonstrates  that.thej  are 
given  to  Christ,  will  appear  very  remarkable,  whatever 
sense  be  given  to  the  eighth  verse.  The  argument  drawn  m 
the  preceding  note  upon  it  would  have  been  strong,  wher- 
ever such  a  passage  as  this  had  been  found ;  but  its  imme- 
diate connection  with  this  greatlj  strengthens  it  And  I 
cannot  forbear  recording  it,  that  thU  text  has  done  more 
than  auy  other  in  the  Bible  toward  preventing  me  from 
giving  in  to  that  scheme,  which  would  make  our  Lard  Jesus 
Christ  no  more  than  a  deified  creature.^ 

It  is  a  pitj  that  this  excellent  man  did  not  take  a  little 
more  pains  to  distinguish  the  genuine  text  of  Scripture 
from  the  corruptions  introduced  bj  transcribers. 

(29.)  Revelation  iL  7.  ^  To  him  that  overcomeUi  will  I 
give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
paradise  of  Grod." 

Instead  of  nm  ecoG,  '^  of  God,"  the  reading  roG  Ocov  fiov^ 
*^cS  my  God,"  is  marked  bj  Yater  as  probable,  and  is 
adopted  by  Matthsei,  Griesbach,  Ejiapp,  Schott,  Tittmann, 
Scholz,  and  Tischendorf. 

(80.)  Revelation  iii.  2.  ^  I  have  not  found  thy  woriu 
perfect  before  God,"  ivwinov  rw  GcoG. 

Here  the  reading  Mmwv  rw  Oe oO  fuw,  ^  before  my  God,** 
is  marked  by  Yater  (in  his  note  on  ch.  iL  7)  as  probable, 
and  is  received  into  Uie  text  as  genuine  by  all  the  other 
critical  editors  of  the  present  century  who  have  been  men- 
tioned in  this  note. . 

This  completes  the  view  .proposed  of  passages  whose 
supposed  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  affected 
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hj  various  readings  of  the  original  text  I  refer,  it  will  be 
understood,  to  readings  which  have  been  adopted  in  any 
of  the  leading  critical  editions  published  within  the  present 
century.  In  a  large  majority  of  these  passages,  the  varia- 
tion of  reading  seems  to  me  to  be  of  little  or  no  conse- 
quence, so  far  as  the  doctrine  in  question  is  concerned; 
but  1  wished  to  include  all  where  it  had  been,  or  might 
be,  thought  of  any  importance.  I  have  certainly  endeav- 
ored to  omit  nothing  which  a  Trinitarian  might  regard  as 
&voring  hie  belief. 
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226,11. 
277 


BOMAHB. 

i.  1-4 209,11. 

U.  16 69,  n.  476 

iii.  26 466,  n. 

It.  6 169 

It.  16,17 289 

It.  18-20 289,  n. 

It.  24 209,  n. 

Ti.  8 217,  n. 

▼14 209,11. 

▼iiL2 880,11. 

▼iii.  6.  8 207,  n. 

▼iiL9-ll 268 

▼iiLU 209,11.1 


BOMAHB  (flOWh'imcJ). 

TiiL29,80 

Tiii.  88,84 207,  B. 

ix>  8     ....••••  208,  n. 

ix.  4,6 206 

ix.  6     .    68,208-214,470-472 

ix.8 208,0. 

X.  6-8 478 

X.  9 209,0. 

X.  12 207,0. 

X.  18 478 

xi.  88 296,0. 

xiii.  11, 12 400 

xiT.  10 408,472 

XT.  Vf  •••.....    47o 

XT.  82 478 


i.2.  . 
i.  4-8. 

i.  10  . 

118  . 

i.  17  . 

1.22  . 

i.26  . 

ii.2  . 

iiL8  . 


1  OOBDITHIAIIS. 

228 

400,  401 

146 


•.  .  217,0. 

289 

279,0. 

207,0. 

289 

98,0. 

iii.  28 472 

iT.  6 400 

Ti.  14 209,  D. 

Ti.  17 122 

TiiL  6 472 

X.  2 217,0. 

X.9 

X.  18 

xi.8 


478 
208,  n. 
472 

xU.  18 217,11. 

XT.  16 209,0. 

XT.  18 268 

XT.  28, 24 899 

XT.  24-28    .    .    .    69,408,472 

XT.  47 474 

XT.  47,48 207,11. 

XT.  60 408 

XT.  61, 62 400 


i.21 209,11. 

iU.  14 207,  n. 

iU.  17 27 

iT.  14 209,  n.  474 

T.  6  207,  o.  209,  B. 

▼.10 408 

▼.17 291 

Ti.  12 146 

Tii.l6 141 

▼ill.  9 19t 

xL  81 218, 214 
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Ui.  14-19 
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iT.4,  »  . 
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LIB IM 
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iLl-lO VH 
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ILSI »M 

it  11 aw, 
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atu tin 


1  TBKMAXJKLUn.      Pi«l 

1.10 tos.n 

lu.  II,  11 aw 

It.  18-18    .     .     .     .      89t,8»« 
T.  1-8 IBT,8H 

1  THBUALOMU])*. 

L4-10 SSS,SM 

i.  U 101,  n 

U 8W 

U.8 4TT 

U.  11 SOI,  n 

U.  IS,  IT lis,  UT 

.  !  .  801, D 
.  .  .  SOLn 
.     .     .     4T1 

.    188 -isr 

tii.l« 184,181-181 

It.  10 80G,  n 

T.ai Ml,<i.ll8,n. 

tL  14-18 8DS,n. 

LS,B '380,187 

iT.l 301,D.4OB 

L  1, 1 UT 

i.S aOB,ii. 

il.10 SOLD, 

U.  18      301,  n.  308,  n.  108,  n.  SOS,  D, 
<U.4-e 808,11, 

Ll-6     ....     8T,1»6,1M 

t.  fi 118 

L  8 447,11 

LS,B, 81,  SOI,  n 

i.  10-11      .     .     .     .     .  <B,114 

ii.  14 308,  a 

il.  IS 308,  a 

til.  4 309,  n, 

iT.  13,  IS SSI,  B 

I.  18 401 

li.  S 194,  198,  B 

xi.  IV S80,B 

zii.l 74 

xiU.  8,8 MS 

T.  8 4W 

1  pBm. 

ii.s m 
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Acta  Dispatilioniii  Archelid  enm 

Uuiete,  on  Jotan  i.  IS;  Ml.  487. 
Adun  K&dmon  of  the  Cabolisti,  StO. 
Addiwn,        - 


le  SI>nictiEean,  r. 
i.  IB;  4as. 
Mom  of  th«  Qn«tlc9.  338, 


Alexuder  of  Aleiandria,  M,  n.  461, 

Alford,  his  edlUon  of  the  Greek  Tw- 
Ument.  440-443.      Referred 
446,447,461,  iTl.ftc. 

'■  All  thing.;- ™tricted  meaning  of 
the  term.  !■" 

AliegoricBl  in 


I.  1*0. 


of  the  Old 
4ia,  419. 

Alter,  hia  criticnl  labon',  438. 
Ambroee,  on  John  i.  18i  463. 
America,  <t«(e  of  tbeirfogy  aud  ra- 

Itgkni  in,  IT,  16. 
Amaricui  Bible  Union,  488. 
Americnn  Tmct  Snciety,  SB,  n. 
Ammoo,  C.  F.,  on  Rom.  li.  i;  313, 


!,  on  John  L  18; 


Mme  rrom    ttie   inlalleot   or 
irit,  110,  111,  n-i  but  not  by 


iMilliui! 
Anbcbriat, 


Apocalypse,  ail  early  work,  bat  not 
written  by   St.   Jcbn,   403,  403. 
Ita  character  nod  purpose,  401- 
"    "  "*  "    '"  "  second  con^ 


.r  ^»:  ail  n 


Apotimarii,  in,  IIT,  13S,  138. 

Apostles,  Ihe,  miracnlous  intsp- 
coanm  of  oi..-  Saviour  with,  aftor 
his  removal  '.rom  the  earth,  336- 
337.  Their  eipectntlong  concem- 
ing  bis  visible  return  384,  833- 
410.      Divinely    enliirhtanad 


apecUng   tl 
Chrisllanil; 


ig   th*   e 


Whj 


IT   tbi.   il;nni 
ilier   exIend^ 


rutba  o( 
imp.     166. 


^Ha'•,  480,  4S9,  460.  n. 

Article,  the  Gmk,  Mlddleton'a  Doo- 

trlne  or,  examinad,  139-308,  n. 
'  Ascending  to  heaven,"  fignntira 

meaning  of  the  expreMion,  3M, 


Lthanaiiuu  cn»d,  ITl,  ITS. 

Lthanaaius,  43,  81,  111,  136,  ITl. 
Qaoled,  863.  On  John  1.  IB,  4U, 
n.  463.      />H-ai-Atbaiiuiu<,  4et. 

Ltheaagorttfi,  oc  rhe  Logos,  366,  StS, 


ooncalved  ot  u  pRwer  paiMW, 
bj  FhUo,  ttr  -  Hfl,  m-su;  by 
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the  Gnostics,  334  -  336.  n.  360 ;  by 
the  Cabalists,  860-862;  by  the 
Hindoos,  362,  868;  and  by  the 
Christian  Fathers,  866-367.  As 
persons  repuxled  as  for  inferior  to 
God.  866,  366. 
Augnstine,  332,  863,  466.  Quoted, 
97,  878. 

Bacon,  Lord,  on  the  Incarnation, 

130. 
Barnes,  Albert,  on  Acts   xx.  88; 

lb4,  n. 
Basil  of  Selencia.  460, 469,  460,  n. 
Basil  the  Great.  460,  461,  n. 
Basnage,  quoted,  98,  99,  100,  860, 

861. 
Banmgarten,  on  Acts  xx.  28;  184, 

n. 
Banmf^arten-Crusios,  on  Bom.  ix. 

6;  212,  n. 
Beansobre,  quoted,  101, 102. 
Belief  of  a  m.inifest  contradiction 

impossible,  367 ;  comp.  61,  62,  86, 

86,  171. 
fiengel,  439. 476. 
Benson,  George,  on  1  Tim.  ill.  16; 

189,  n. 
fientley  on  the  identity  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  Platonic  Trinity,  108, 

104;  quoted,  160,  484.  488. 
Berriman,  John,  on  1  lim.  UL  16; 

189,  n. 
Beza,  his  editions  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, 486,  437,  478. 
Biblical    Repository.     See  Mayer, 

Stuart. 
Birch,  A.,  his  critical  labors,  439. 
Birch,  T.,  his  Life  of  Tillotson,  172, 

n. 
Blackwood's  Mngazine.  quoted,  11. 
Bloomfleld,  on  Rev.  i.  8;  479. 
Bohme,  C.  F.,  on  Rom.  ix.  6;  210, 

n. 
Brahma,  862. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  on  witchcraft, 

417,n. 
BoU,  Bishop,  quoted,  44  -  46. 
Banyan,  402. 
Burke,  Edmund,  82,  n.     Quoted, 

141, 142, 167, 168. 
Byroo,  Lord,  11. 

Oabalistb,  ipecnlations  of  the,  860 

-862. 
Gnaariua,  or  PtiMdb-CaBMrias,  468 

MOdUiv  oo  the  name  of  ChriiV* 


meaning  of  thij  axpntskm,  188, 
229. 

Calvin,  92,  801,  n.  On  John  x.  80; 
92,  n. 

Campbell,  Dr.  George,  on  Luke 
xxiv.  62;  447,  448,  n. 

Cave,  Dr.  William.  468. 

Chalcedon,  Council  of  (A.  D.  461), 
129. 

Chalcidius,  101,  n. 

Chalmers,  Dr.  Thomas,  criticised, 
147,160-163,0. 

Christian  Disciple,  referred  to,  8. 

Christian  Examiner,  referred  to,  18, 
n.  43,  n.  183,  n.  189,  n.  194,  n. 
2%,  n.  329,  n.  883,  u.  342,  n.  864, 
n. 

Chrifftianitv,  pres€Dt  8tf**e  of  opic* 
ion  and  fieehng  respecting,  6  - 16. 
Importance  of  correct  opinioas 
concerning,  20  -  29,  378  -  889. 
Obstacles  to  the  spread  of  the 
truth,  36  -  38.  Blended  with  for- 
eign opinions  even  by  the  ear- 
liest Christian  Fathers,  119,  120. 
What  it  teache^  376,  876.  Ill 
inestimable  value,  377  -  379.  But 
its  authority  and  value  are  goc^ 
when  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  d*- 
vine  revelation,  16,  17. 

Christ.    See  Jesus  Christ. 

Chr^'sostom,  267,  n.  468. 

Chureh  of  England,  service  of^  178. 

Cicero,  quotec^  12,  13,  160,  n. 

Clarke,  Adam,  oo  Acts  xx.  28;  IH, 
n. 

Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  48,  n.  Quoted, 
867-869. 

Claudianus  Mamertns,  452,  n. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  868,  460, 
451,  n.  468,  467.  Quoted,  96,  97, 
113,  287,  861,  46JL  n.  Looseness 
of  his  citations  from  Scripture, 
456,  466.  On  the  incaniatioo  o> 
the  Logo*,  112-114. 

Clement  of  Rome,  quoted,  808,  n. 

Clementine  Homilies,  quoted,  881,ii. 

Colossians,  Epistle  to  the,  288. 

'^Comine  from  heaven**  or  ftom 
C^,  fl|^rative  meauing  of  the 
expression,  886, 891. 

"  Coming  **  of  Christ,  not  literal  ud 
personal,  but  figunUiTe.  830,  z. 
272,  874-882,  423.  Our  Sir- 
iour's  language  concerning  it 
misunderstood  by  his  AposUa, 
884,898-410. 

CoounoD  EugUsb  Venkn  U  thi 
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Hew  Testament,  487.  Mistrans- 
lations in,  146,  191,  e/c,  208,  n., 
and  elsewhere. 

Commanication  of  Properties,  doc- 
trine of  the,  124. 

Complutensian  Polyglot,  434-436, 
47  o> 

Constanttne,  the  Emperor,  97. 

Constantinople,  Council  of  (A.  D. 
881),  43, 128. 

Conybeare  and  Howson,  207,  n.  806, 
n.  475,  476. 

Goeri,  the  book,  quoted,  238,  n. 

Councils.  See  Ancyra,  Antioch, 
Chalcedon,  Constantinople,  Ephe- 
sns,  Lateran,  Nice. 

**  Create/'  use  of  the  word  to  denote 
a  moral  renovation,  291. 

Cudworth,  quoted.  98,  99, 106,  848, 
849.  Study  of  nis  work  on  the 
Intellectnal  System  recommend- 
ed, 99j  n. 

Caretonian  Syriac  version,  450,  n. 

Oyril  of  Alexandria,  126-128,  450, 
451,  n.  456,  457.  Quoted,  458,  n. 
PseMdb^Cyril,  463. 


DiBMOiriACAL  possession,  417. 

Damascenus.  See  Joannes  Dama- 
scenus. 

Darkness.  Figures  representing  a 
day  of  utter  darkness  us«]  to  de- 
scribe great  national  calamities, 
278.  279. 

Daviason,  Dr.  Samuel,  184,  n.  189, 
n.446. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  14. 

'^Dead,'*  the,  metaphorical  use  of 
the  term,  264. 

Death,  Christian  view  of.  263.  Use 
of  the  term  to  denote  tne  punish- 
ment of  sin,  262,  263. 

**  Descending  from  heaven,"  figura- 
tive meaning  of  the  expression, 
246,  247,  886,  391. 

Devil.    See  Satan. 

De  Wette.    See  Wette. 

Didymus  of  Alexandria,  450,  453, 
454,  n.  455. 

Dioscurus,  128. 

**  Discourse.**  use  of  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  "  reason,"  369,  870.  . 

DocetiB,  114. 

DocUina  OrientalUj  869,  453. 

Doddridge,  806,  n.  On  Bev.  i.  11; 
481. 

*  Doable  Nature"  of  Ohriat  Set 
BEjpoitatio  Unkn. 

46 


Drummood,  Shr  William,  18. 

Eadib,  Professor  John,  oo  GoL  iL  S. 
8;  476. 

Eclectic  Review,  187,  n.  189,  n. 
190,  n. 

Education,  moral  and  religions,  21  * 
25. 

Eichhom.  188,  n. 

Elj  use  of  the  word,  800,  n. 

Eleazar,  or  Eliezer,  Rabbi,  288,  n. 

Etohim^  use  of  the  word,  800,  n. 

Elzevir  editions  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, 437. 

Emanations,  Cabalistic  doctrine  o£ 
350-852. 

Emlvn,  on  Heb.  i.  10-12;  214,  n. 

England,  state  of  theology  in,  16. 

Epnesians,  Epistle  to  the^  288. 

Ephesus,  General  Council  of  (A.  D. 
431),  127.— Another  CouncU  at 
(A.  D.  449),  the  "*  Council  of 
Banditti,"  128. 

Ephrem  the  Syrian,  456. 

Epinhanius,  450, 461, 452,  n.  Quot- 
ed, 464.  Looseness  of  his  citi^ 
tions  fVom  Scripture,  455,  456. 

Erasmus,  93,  n.  189,  n.  197,  n.  210. 
n.  303,  n.  806,  n.  His  editions  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  434,  435. 
Quoted,  480. 

Error,  language  of,  how  far  it  may 
be  used,  420  -  422. 

Errors  of  the  Apostles,  why  not  aU 
corrected  by  our  Saviour,  410,  tie, 

Ennomius,  460,  459,  460,  n. 

Eusebius  of  Csssarea,  98,  n.  460, 
452,  n.  455,  n.  461,  467.  Quoted, 
97,  218.  454.  n.  462,  n. 

Eustathius  of  Antioch,  461,  462, 
467. 

Euthymius  Zigabenus,  267,  n.  464. 

Eutyches,  128. 

Excerpta  Theodoti,  451,  n. 

Fathers,  the  earlier,  regarded  the 
Father  alone  as  the  Supreme 
God,  and  the  Son  and  Spirit  as 
far  inferior,  42,  43,  45,  208-218, 
865,  366;  comp.  98,  n.  118.'  116, 
120,  n.  204.  205, 282, 283.  Blend- 
ed their  pnilosophv  with  Chris- 
tianity, 94,  95, 119,'l20,  355.  874. 
Borrowed  their  doctrine  or  the 
Logos  from  Philo,  94,  816,  884, 
888,  866.  Opinions  of  the  Fa- 
thers oonoeming  the  Logos,  868- 
«78;  OQ  the  boMMtiQii,  108- 
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128.  Strange  arguments  of  some 
of  them  for  the  Trinity,  91,  92. 
Use  of  tlieir  quotations*  from  the 
New  Testament  in  textual  criti- 
cism, 439,  440.  Their  retuiing  of 
John  i.  1»;  450-467.  Date  of 
the  principal,  453-466. 

Faustiuu:*,  on  John  i.  18;  465. 

••  Favor  of  Christ,"  tiie,  226. 

Ferrandufl,  450,  459,  461.  n. 

Flatt,  J.  F.  von,  on  Rom.  ix.  5; 
207,  n. 

FUvian,  128. 

Fleury,  referred  to,  106. 

Foodf'metaphors  derived  from  tak- 
ing, 249,  250. 

Foster,  John,  quoted,  158. 

France,  ]e«»on  taught  by  its  relig- 
ious history,  29. 

Fritzsche,  C*  F.  A.,  on  Rom.  ix.  6; 
210,  n. 

Fulgcntins,  450,  461,  452,  n.  458. 
Quoted,  459,  n.  On  ."  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end/*  as  a  title  of 
Christ,  480. 

Oalk,  Theophilus,  on  the  Plato- 
nism  of  the  Fathers,  101. 

Gaudentius,  450,  459,  461,  n. 

General  Repository  and  Review,  re- 
ferred to,  105,  n. 

German  philosophy,  14. 

German  theolo^,  16,  252. 

Gescnius,  on  Isa.  ix.  6;  188,  n. 

Gibbon,  quoted,  96,  06, 120. 

Gieseler,  refcrre<l  to,  416,  n. 

GiU,  Dr.  John,  quoted,  66. 

Glanvill,  quoted,  870.  His  *<Sad- 
ducismus  Triumphatus,"  417, 
n. 

Glockler,  on  Rom.  it.  6 ;  210,  n. 

Gnosticsf  112, 117,  884,  n.  887,  861, 
868. 

God,  revealed  by  Christianity  in 
his  paternal  character,  875,  876. 
Figurative  language  used  to  de- 
loribe  the  operations  of,  254,  265, 
886-888.  Use  of  the  word  **•  God  " 
as*  a  common  name,  120,  121, 
800,  801,  814,  819,  820,  866,  n. 
468. 

Goethe,  11-18. 

Ch>vemment,  civil,  Its  legitimate 
purpose  and  best  form,  26. 

Gny,  quoted,  on  Milton,  160. 

Greek  New  Testament,  various  read- 
ings of,  482, 488,  ele.  HistOTT  of 
the  printed  text»  484 -M6.   ftia- 


cipal  editions  of,  pablisbed  in  ttis 

ccnturv,  440-446. 
Green,  'f .  S.,  his  Grammar  of  the 

New  Tofrtament  Dialect  refenred 

to,  203,  n. 
Grepnw^ood,  on  John  xx.28;  808,  n. 
Gregory  Nsiziunzen,  or  of  Nasian- 

znm,  450,  452,  n.  463.     On  the 

deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  48,  44. 

On  the  polytheum  of  the  **  too 

orthodox,"  64. 
Gregory  Nv^sen,  or  of  Nyna,  460, 

452,  n.    Quoted,  466,  n.  468, 46% 

n. 
Griesbach,  his  critical  labors,  480- 

441.      On    the    Received   Text, 

438.      Referred  to,  184,  n.  181, 

189,  218,  n.  305,  n.  443,  444,  446, 

451,  470,  etc. 
Grutius,  98,  n.  184,  n.  180,  n.  107,n. 

801,  n.  306,  n.  476. 
Gucricke,  or  Guerike,  464,  o.  466. 

Hackett,  Professor  H.  B.,  on  Aeti 
xx.28;  184,  n. 

Hahn,  805,  n.  Untmstworthiness 
of  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, 443-446. 

Haldanc,  Robert,  oh  Rom.  ix.  6; 
212,  n. 

Hammond,  on  Col.  ii.  2, 8;  476. 

*^  He,"  use  of  the  prommn  withool 
an  antecedent,  266,  n. 

**  Heaven,*'  proper  meaning  of  tiia 
word,  as  we  use  it,  838,  88% 
**To  ascend  to  heaven,"  "  to  ba 
in  heaven."  ^  to  descend  fttn 
heaven^**  *^tooomefromh«avan," 
figurative  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sions, 246-248,  886,  891.  Bu 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the,  not  written 
by  St.  Paul,  104,  n. 

Heihriohs,  184,  n.  180,  n. 

Henderson,  Dr.  EbenMer,  on  1  Tim. 
iii.  16, 187,  n.;  his  errors,  180,  n. 

Hengstenberg,  188,  n.  On  Rav.  L 
8;  480. 

Heraclitus,  118. 

Hermas,  Shepherd  oi,  402.  Qnotod, 
288,  n. 

Hezekiah,  Rabbi,  288,  n. 

Hihiry,  on  J(An  i.  18;  460,  4U, 
462,  n.  464, 466,  n. 

HilH  Babbi,  260. 

Hindoos,  the  divina  attribntoi  ft|h 
tcitafind  in  tlMlr  ttMotari  A 
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ffippolytns,  9S,  D.  461,  467.  On 
Bom.  ix.  6,308-210. 

Hoftnann,  J.  C.  K.,  on  1  John  y. 20 ; 
197,  n. 

Holy  Spirit,  personality  and  divini- 
ty 6t  the,  43,  64.  Use  and  mim- 
ing of  the  term,  811,  812.  The 
conception  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Logos,  812.  The  Holy  Spirit 
often  confoanded  with  the  Logos 
by  the  earlier  Fathers,  812,  n. 

Hope,  Thomas,  18,  14. 

Horsley,  Bishop,  quoted,  91,  103. 
Becomraends  the  study  of  Cud- 
worth,  99. 

Howe,  John,  on  the  Trinity,  64. 

Huet,  his  **  Origeniana"  referred  to, 
48,  n. 

Hug,  J.  L.,  187,  n. 

Hume,  David,  quoted,  88,  84. 

Hurd,  Bishop,  quoted,  82. 

Huther,  J.  £.,  189,  n.  197,  n.  806, 
n.  442,  476,  477,  478,  479. 

Hypostatic  Union,  67  -  62.  History 
of  the  doctrine,  107  - 186.  803,  n. 
Language  of  Bacon,  South,  Watts, 
and  others,  129  - 184.  Not  a  mys- 
tery, but  an  absurdity,  169. 

Idacius  Clarus,  466. 
Idatius  the  Ohronicler,  466,  n. 
Ideas,  archetypal  woiid  of,  in  the 

Platonic    philosophy,   808,   809, 

846-849. 
Ignatius  (Pjetidlo-Ignatius),  468. 
Immanuel,  meaning  of  the  name, 

265. 
Inadequate  ideas,  166,  887. 
Incarnation  of  the  Logos,  opinions 

of  the  Fathers  concerning,  108, 

etc. 
Incomprehensible  propositionB  not 

objects  of  belief,  166-169. 
Incomprehensible  truths,  164. 
Infinity-,  our  idea  of,  166-167. 
Inquisition,  the,  106. 
Inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  412. 
Interpretation  of  language,  its  prin- 
ciples, 188  - 166.     Fundamental 
1)nnciple   of  interpretation   vio- 
ated  hy  Trinitarian  expositors, 

166, 170. 
IrensBUB,  812,  n.  818,  n.  868,  460, 

451,  n.    Quoted,  111,  n.  112,  n. 

860,  861.    On  the  incarnation  of 

the  Logos,  110-112.    Quotation 

of  John).  18;  461. 
bidora  of  Pehisiiim,  460,  469, 400. 


jArKsoif*s  edition  of  Novatian  re- 
ferred to,  48,  n.  98,  n.  112,  n. 

Jiu^pis,  on  1  John  t.  20;  197,  n. 

Jerome,  465. 

Jerusalem,  destruction  of,  and  ex- 
tinction of  the  Jewish  nation, 
how  connected  with  the  estate 
lishment  of  Christianity  or  the 
fifnirative  **  coming"  of  Christ; 
276-277. 

Jesub  Christ.  The  doctrine  that 
he  is  both  God  and  man  a  con- 
tmdiction  in  term?,  57,  58, 169;  it 
turns  the  Scriptures  into  a  book 
of  enigmas,  60,  61.  The  proposi- 
tion, that  he  is  God,  proved  to  be 
false  from  the  Scriptures,  66-89; 
it  cannot  even  be  tmdenlood  in 
any  sense  which  is  not  obviously 
false,  85-89.  Taught  his  fol- 
lowers to  prav,  not  to  himself, 
but  to  God,  228,  229,  280.  His 
miraculous  intercourse  with  his 
Apostles  and  first  followers,  226  - 
228.  The  question  of  his  pre- 
existence,  234  -  258.  Often  spok- 
en of  personally,  when  his  religion 
is  intended.  247-250.  268-284. 
Confined  his  teaching  to  the  e»- 
ieniial  truths  of  religion,  412,  414 
-427.  Employed  terms  fiimiliar 
to  his  hearers  in  new  senses,  leay- 
ing  their  meaning  to  be  graduaUT 
unfolded,  176,  177;  comp.  284. 
His  divine  authority,  17, 429.  Sf 
Apostles,  "  Coming,"  Hypoetatto 
Union,  Judgment,  Logos,  Messiah* 

Jewish  nation.    5m  Jerusalem. 

Jewish  opinions  respecting  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah  and  events 
connected  with  it,  248,  260,  261, 
889-406. 

Jewish  prejudices  against  Chris- 
tianity, 80,  286,  267,  268. 

Joannes  Damasoenus,  on  John  L 
18;  464. 

John,  the  Apostle,  bis  purpose  in 
the  Introduction  of  his  Oospol, 
821,  880;  in  the  commencement 
of  his  First  Epistie,  829-881. 
His  s^le.  257;  comp.  198, 966,  n. 
Not  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse, 
402,  409. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  on  Milton,  149. 

Jowett^  Professor  Beiyamin,  441. 
On  Rom.  ix.  6;  472. 

*'  Judge,"  use  of  the  vei^  289. 

Jodgmenr  oT  moi'  hy*  Ont,  U, 
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S61,  MS,  270,  i71, 280  -  382,  284, 
286. 

Julian  of  Eclanmn,  463,  n. 

Julian,  the  Emperor,  462,  n.  468,  n. 
462. 

Jnniliiu,  on  John  1. 18;  466. 

Joati,  L.  J.  C,  on  Bom.  iz.  6; 
212,  n. 

Jnstin  Martyr,  on  the  incarnation 
of  the  Logos,  108-110.  Quot- 
ed, 108,  n.  100,  204,  206,  812,  n. 
869. 

**  K»ODOM  of  Heaven,"  or  of  God, 
or  of  the  Messiah,  meaning  of  the 
term,  176,  177;    fi^rative   Ian- 

Siage  connected  with  it  in  the 
ew  Testament,   278,  274,  280, 

281. 
Knapp,  93,  n.  806,  n.  448,  444,  446, 

446,  470,  etc, 
KoUner,  on  Rom.    ix.  6;   210,  n. 

211,  n. 
Koppe,  on  Rom.  ix.  6;  211,  n. 
Krehl,  A.  L.  6.,  on  Rom.  ix.  6; 

210,  n. 
Kninoel,  or  Kfthnol,  98,  n.  184,  n. 

802,  n. 

Lachmabh,  184,  n.  189,  n.  210,  n. 
800,  n.  446,  449,  470,  dc  His 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
440,  441,  448. 

Laotantin^  quoted,  866,  n.  870,  n. 

Lamson,  Dr.  Alvan,  referred  to, 
48,  n. 

Language,  principles  of  its  interpre- 
tation, 188-166.  Intrinsic  am- 
biguity of,  188,  288,  284;  causes, 
141-147.  Considerations  to  be 
attended  to  by  an  interpreter  of. 
148,  149.  Its  Kieral  meaning 
often  absurd,  or  false,  166  - 160. 
So  far  as  it  has  a  meaning,  it 
must  be  intelligible ;  it  cammot  ex- 
press incomprehensible  mysteries, 
161-169. 

Lardner,  468, 461,  n. 

Latsran  Ckmnoil  (A.  D.  1216),  106. 

Laurence,  Arahbishop,  on  1  Tim. 
iiL16;  186,  n. 

LeGlero,  806,  n.  Quoted,  126, 127, 
128, 871. 

Lao  L,  Pope,  128. 

Liberty,  civil,  true  religion  its  only 
saltenard,  26-29. 

Ught  uw  snbttaooe  of  God,  aoourd- 
i«  to  the  OnbiiUfti,  86L    L^ 


which  shone  Rmnd  Chiirt  flt  bb 
transfiguratiQii,  oootsroreny  in- 
specting, 416. 

Literature  of  the  day,  abeeoee  of 
religious  principle  in  the,  9-16. 

Locke  82,  182,  200,  n.  207,  n. 
212,  n. 

Logos,  meaning  of  the  term,  807, 
869-872.  Its  use  in  the  later  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  808,  809.  Per- 
sonificKi  in  tne'Wisdonn  of  Solo- 
mon, 810,811.  Naturalness  of  the 
conception,  310.  The  Logos,  at 
first  ju€rfoii|^ed^  afterwards  Jbjpos' 
tatizidf  (MTconceiyed  of 'as  a  proper 
person,  ns.  Opinions  of  rhilo, 
814  -  316.  St.  John's  use  of  the 
term,  317-331.  Regarded  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  first  four  cen- 
turies both  as  an  attribute  and  a 
person,  866-864.  Often  identi- 
fied with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
with  the  Wisdom  of  God,  812,  n.; 
comp.  862,  863.  Origen  quoted 
on  tne  relation  of  the  Logos  to 
the  Wisdom  of  God,  866,  867. 
The  Logos  patHaUw  kienUfied 
with  God  by  the  earlier  Fathen, 
866,866.  CionceiyedofasaaMMi- 
{/estaXMMofGod,  868,  869.  Tha 
«itt«racfLQ«os,  869-872.  Gonftir 
si<m  of  i&sB  prodnoed  by  con- 
founding the  aiflforent  meaniiigB 
of  the  word,  872,  878.  Bee  Fa- 
ther!, Phik>. 

Lowth,  Dr.  William,  on  Im.  yi  3; 
182. 

Lucian  the  mar^,  460, 469, 460,  n. 

Likcke,  197,  n.  302,  n. 

LAnemann,  G.  C.  G.,  442, 47T. 

Luther,  on  Isa.  ix.  6;  188,  n. 

Mackwioht,  on  Titus  fi.  18;  806. 

Mai,  Angelo,  468,  n. 

Mannsonpts,  Graek,  of  the  New 

Testament,    188,    n.    489,    448. 

Punctuation  in,  206,  206,  47L 
Marcellns,  218,  460, 469.  460,  n. 
Marsh,  Bishop,  184,  n.   Quoted,  484. 
Martini,  refivred  to,  48,  n. 
MatthsBi*s  editkxis  of  the  Greek  Tea- 

tament,  489-441.     Referred  to» 

467,  tt.  476,  47T,  481. 
Maurer,  on  Isa.  ix.  6;  188,  n. 
Mazimfaras  the  Arian  hkikap,  iSM, 

n.  466. 
Mayer,  Dn  Lewi^  QO  Hibu  L  f^ »! 

801,11. 
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I,  the,  Jewish  expectations 
and  feelings  respecting,  248  -  246, 
250,261,889-406.  Ass  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

Heyer,  H.  A.  W.,  184,  n.  180,  n. 
197,  n.  210,  n.  302,  n.  803,  n. 
806,  D.  446,  448,  n.  470.  etc.  His 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 442. 

MichaelU,  J.  D.,  184,  n.  197,  n.  302, 
n.  448. 

Middleton,  Bishop,  98,  n.  186.  His 
*'  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article  '* 
examined,  199-208,  n. 

Mill,  Dr.  J^n,  436.  His  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  438,  489. 

ICillenniam,  doctrine  of  the,  406, 
407,  409. 

Milton,  h^rperbolical  language  nsed 
concerning,  by  Johnson,  Addison, 
Bmtley,  and  others,  149,  160. 
Calls  angels  '*^ods,*'  800,  n. 

Monk*s  Life  of  &ntley,  108, 104. 

Monophysite  heresy,  128, 129. 

Montagu,  Richard,  462,  n. 

Montfancon,  434,  466,  n. 

More,  Henry,  his  ^Antidote  to 
Atheis^^**  417,  n. 

Moras,  on  1  John  v.  20;  197,  n. 

Moses,  remarkable  language  con- 
cerning, 266,  n. 

Mosheim,  quoted,  94,  96,  96,  n.  126, 
129.    Referred  to,  416,  n. 

Mtnscher,  his  **Dogmengeschichte  ** 
referred  to,  48,  n.  112,  n.  Errors, 
111,  n.  120,  n.     Quoted,  122. 

Mdnter,  quoted,  117, 118.   • 

Mysteries,  161. 

''Namb,*'   pleonastic   use   of   the 

word,  2»,  216,  228. 
••  Nature,"  use  of  the  word,  310. 
Nature  of  Christ    8te  Hypostatic 

Union. 
Neander,  quoted.  111,  n.   871,  n. 

Referred  to,  118,  197,  n.  302,  n. 

306,  n. 
Nestorius,  126-128. 
Newcome,  Archbishop,  93,  n.  197, 

n.  306,  n.    On  1  Cor.  x.  9;  474. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  on  1  Tim.  iii.  16; 

189,  n. 
New  York,  State  of,  religious  fanat- 
icism in,  18,  n. 
Nice,  CouncU  of  (A.  D.  826),  42, 64, 

122,  368,  869. 
Moeaselt,  on  Rom.  ix.  5;  207,  n. 
Kovatiao,  98,  n.  210. 

46* 


Noves,  Dr.  George  R.,  rafemd  to, 
182,  n.  188,  n.  189,  n.  260,  n. 

Oertbl,  on  Rom.  ix.  6;  212,  n. 

Old  Testament,  affords  no  proof  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  181, 
182;  or  of  the  deity  of  the  Mes- 
siah, 188,  n.  Allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  the,  418,  419. 

Olshausen,  184,  n.  189,  n.  476,  477. 
Quoted,  211,  n. 

Omniscience,  our  idea  of,  167  - 169. 

*•  Only  Son,"  or  "  only-begotten 
Son."  meaning  of  the  term  as 
applied  to  Chnst,  220,  469,  n. 

Oriental  style,  148,  236,  241,  249, 
277,  278,  282,  287,  288,  409. 

Origen,  98,  n.  109,  n.  814,  460,  461, 
n.  462,  n.  Quoted,  120,  n.  121, 
362,  864,  866,  n.  On  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Logos,  120-122. 
On  the  relation  of  the  Logos  to 
the  Wisdom  of  God,  366,  367, 
comp.  386,  n.  362.  On  Prayer, 
231-234.  Denies  that  Christ  k 
*'  the  God  oyer  all,"  218.  On  tha 
Unitarianism  of  the  great  body  of 
believers,  874.  Quotations  of 
John  i.  18;  466,467. 

Orthodoxy,  so  called,  876  -  878. 

Oudin,  464. 

Ovid,  quoted,  349. 

Palkt    has    misrepresented    the 

character  of  Christian  morality, 

178. 
Palladius,  466. 
Patrick,  Bishop,  on  Deut.  tI.  4; 

182. 
Patripassians,  110. 
Paul,  the  Apostle,  his  miraculous 

inteitM>urse  with  Christ^6,  226. 

Not  the  author  of  the  Epkde  to 

the  Hebrews,  194,  n. 
Paulus,  on  Rom.  ix.  6;  210,  n. 
Pearce,  Bishop,  on  John  x.  80;  98, 

n. 
Penn,  Granville,  446, 476. 
^'  Person,"  meaning  of  the  word,  in 

reference  to  the  Trinity,  40-41, 

47-64. 
Petavius,  or  Petau,  his  "  Dogmata 

Theologica"  referred  to,  48,  n. 

126,  416.     Quoted,  100, 101,  861, 

863. 
Peter,  the  Apostle,  probably  not  tfao 

author  of  the  Beoond    Eplitlo 

ascribed  to  him,  401. 
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Ph8ebadiu»,  or  Phorbadins,  450, 464. 
466. 

Philentolop,  Dnniel,  Arabic  version 
of  the  New  Testiuiient  by.  186,  u. 

Philo,  the  Jewish  pliilusonfier.  94,  n. 
220,  221,  308,  863,  8tl,  372,  n. 
His  character  and  influence,  332, 
833.  His  conceptions  respecting; 
the  LofEOfl,  314  -  316.  Applies  the 
term  I^)gOA  to  nngelf^,  Mcr^ef:, 
Aaron,  &c.,  328,  829.  His  8])ecu- 
lations  concerning  the  Wisdom 
of  God,  336  -  338.  Hyj^statizes 
other  attributes  or  Powers  of  Gi>d, 
838-843,  and  even  the  Powers  of 
God  generally,  343-345,  which 
he  identifier  with  the  Ideas  of  tlie 
archetypal  world,  346  -  348.  His 
8peculIition)«  ftimilar  to  thooe  of 
tiie  Gnostics,  CabalistK,  and  Hin- 
doos, 334  -  353.  Kxphination  of 
the  process  of  thought  which  led 
to  them,  853  -  355.     <Sce  Futlicrs. 

Philoxcnian  Syriac  version,  4G6,  n. 

Photiiu,  464.  n. 

Plato,  li 6.  Nothing  repcniblinjj  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be  found 
In  his  writing?,  DO.  *  Kpistlcs  a^^ 
cribed  to  Iiim  spurious,  96,  d. 

Platonic  philosophy,  the  later,  the 
source  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, 94  - 1 04,  322.  Its  archetypal 
world  of  A/ras,  and  doctrine  of 
the  Logos,  808,  309,  348. 

Pleroma  of  the  Gnostics,  836,  351. 

Plinv^s  Letter  to  Trajan,  quoted, 
231. 

Plutarch,  quoted,  32. 

Pocock,  I)r.  Kdward,  394,  n.  395,  n. 

Pope,  quoted,  150. 

Porter,  Profe-ssor  J.  Scott,  189,  ii. 
446. 

Potter,  Archbishop,  quoted,  114. 

Powers  of  God  livpostatizcd  bv 
Philo,  838  >  346.  '  Kegardod  by 
him  as  constituting  the  Ideas  of. 
the  archetypal  worid,  846-848. 
So  by  others  among  tho  later 
Platoiiists.  348,  349. 

Prayer  to  Christ,  remarks  on,  221  - 
2S4. 

Pre-existence  of  Christ,  remarks  on  I 
the,1t34-263.  ! 

Pre-existonco  of  souUi,  doctrine  of,  | 
preyalont  in  tho  time  of  Christ, 
418.  i 

Priflstiey,   hit    Histocy   of   Early' 
Oplnknu,    referred    to,    43,    n. ! 


104  D.     Errors,  111,  a.  Ill,  & 

232,  n.  863,  n. 
Proclns  of  Constantinople,  46S. 
Prudentius,  452,  n.    Quoted,  864. 
Ptolemy,  the  Gnostic,  83^,  n. 
Punctnation  of  the  Greek  Neir  Tei- 

tame[it  of  no  authority,  206,  206, 

471. 

RAMMoiit'N  Roy,  853. 

**  Ransom '*  use  of  tho  word,  165. 

Ratio  us  tiie  rendering  of  Logo?,  370, 

371. 
Received  Text,  so   called,  of  the 

Greek  New  Testament,  482-434, 

437,  438. 
Reiche.  on  Rom.  ix.  5;  210,  n. 
Religion,  as  a  science,  defined,  26. 

mint  it  teaches,  375,  876. 
Resurrection  of  Christ  cflectcd  by 

the  power  of  God,  the  Father, 

20K,  n. 
Revelation  of  St.  John.    See  Apoc^ 

alypse. 
Robinson,  Dr.  Kdward,  93,  n.  448. 

On  the  word  frpofricvvciF,  447. 
Roscnmaller,  J.  G.,  98,  n.  184,  d. 

189,  n.  197,  n.  302,  n.  806,  n. 
Rfickcrt,  L.  L.  210,  n.  211,  n.  474. 
Ruflnus  of  Aquileia,  457. 
Rufinus   Svrus,   or   PalflMtxneniiii 

468. 

Sadatier,  on  John  !.  18;  464. 

Sabellians,  the,  212. 

SabeJIius,  218. 

Seeculum,  meaning  of  the  wtMnl,  IM. 

Salvation.    How  men  an  ^  sated ** 

by  Christ,  270. 
San'dius  referred  to,  114. 
Satan,  Jewish  conception  of,  198. 

Langnnge  of  our  Savk>ur  re$p6ct> 

ing.  420,  421. 
Saxc,  or  Saxius,  C,  464. 
Schleusner,  98,  n.  476. 
Schocttgen,  238,  n. 
Scholz,  his  critical  researchee,  and 

edition  of  the  Greek  Testaraeni, 

489-441.     Referred  to,  189,  n. 

805.  n.  451,  470,  etc. 

Schott,  H.  A.,  184,  n.  189,  d.  197,  n. 

806,  n.  806,  n.  448,  470^  efc 
Schrader,  Karl,  on  Rom.  ix.  5;  210^ 

n. 
Scriyener,  F.  H.,  487,  n. 
Semisch,  qnoted,  465, 456. 
Semler,  on  Bom.  iz.  0;  S07,  n.  S]% 

n. 
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amhtrath  of  tb»  Catwllaa,  IGl,  W3, 


Bbarp,  annvllle,  cm  the  Greek  ir- 
ticlo,  IBB,  □.  4TB.  On  Philip.  '" 
8;  47G. 

Shsriock,  Dr.  WilliRm,  qaoUd,  E8, 
313,  ST3. 

**  Sign  from  h«aT«n,"  ITS, 

Simuson,  Ber,  John,  161, 

Sin,  Bit. 

Smitb,  Dr.  Joho  Pje,  ISl,  „ 

Socinni,  i^^ed  Chriat  u  ui  ob- 
ject of  prater,  aas. 

SocnM,  the  phik»Dph«r,  aft 

SooTmlei  Sebobuticiu,  4M,  ■. 
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